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A NATURAL DIVORCE 


By Fk lizabeth Duer 


CHAPTER I. 


COUNTRY of hills rising to the 
dignity of mountains where their 
jagged outline cuts off the sunset 

in the far west. 

A country of broad, peaceful valleys 
fenced into the checkerboard squares of 
farm lands, and plentifully watered by 
shallow, tea-colored streams; of unex- 
pected ponds where weeping willows 
trail lackadaisical branches, and cattle 
seek; a transient immunity from flies, 
where every modest eminence has be- 
come the building site of a New York 
millionaire, and where land is now 
worth by the foot what thirty years ago 
it brought by the acre. We will call it 
Summerwood, but the description holds 
good for many parts of Northern New 
Jersey. 

The road rom the station winds up- 
ward from the Ramapo Valley, and at 
the end of two miles passes a gentle- 
man’s country seat of rather aggressive 
ugliness. Perched on the highest van- 
tage ground, the house commands the 
whole neighborhood, while the dome of 
its bald pate glistens in the sun by day 
and the moon by night. Marble lions 
sit grimly on the posts of the entrance 
gate. There is a snarl on their great 
cat faces which makes one glad to leave 
them behind and pursue the highway to 
the southern boundary of the property, 
where a cottage stands, too near the 
road for agreeable privacy, but pictur- 
esque and homelike enough to make it 
forswear kinship with Marble Hall. 

The station fly was pursuing a zigzag 
course up the last hill, driven by its 


owner, Jedediah Parkins, and having as 
its only passenger the present proprietor 
of the cottage, Mr. Ambrose Von Eltz. 
The afternoon was warm, and Jed felt 
the relaxing effects. One bony foot was 
braced against the dashboard, and his 
elbows were caught on the back of the 
seat, while the reins hung limp from the 
crooked fingers of his left hand. 

“Git up,” he called, without moving 
a muscle of his body. “I never see that 
horse’s beat for crawlin’.” 

“It is a warm day,” answered his 
passenger, sympathetically. “It takes 
the vim out of horses and men alike.” 

Jed regarded his horse regretfully. 

“We used to call him Greased Light- 
ning, he went so fast, but he ain’t so 
fiery now—sort o’ slowed down,” and 
he spat accurately between the dash- 
board and Lightning’s tail. 

“Perhaps Lightning has made the 
trip once or twice before to-day,” sug- 
gested Mr. Von Eltz. 

“Like as not,’ vaguely agreed Mr. 
Parkins, knowing quite well he was 
then mounting the hill for the third 
time. “Fetched a despatch up to Mis’ 
Fox, the housekeeper to Marble Hall, 
myself, about noontime. Say,” he con- 
tinued, growing confidential, “I heered 
at the depot what was in it, too. Hester 
Rivers is comin’ next week, and Mis’ 
Fox, she’s to get the house spruced up 
a bit.” 

“IT knew Miss Rivers was coming,” 
answered the passenger, with an accent 
on his more formal way of naming her. 

“Always understood you was thick 
with her folks. Ain't the ways of 
Providence peeculiar — wipin’ out a 
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’hole family to oncet and pilin’ the mil- 
lions on a gal of twenty, and Gawd 
knows what she’ll do with ’em!” 

The road now crossed, by means of 
a stone arch, a babbling stream which 
ran past the side of the cottage, so close 
to it that a piazza built out from the 
dining-room overhung its merry waters. 
Jed pulled up with an exclamation and 
sprang to his feet. 

“Sakes alive! I thought it was a 
skunk,” he said, pointing to a little, 
black, furry figure with a white tip to 
its plumelike tail, which was crossing 
the stream by magnificent bounds from 
stone to stone. “I guess it’s that Maltee 
cat o’ your ma’s.”’ 

Von Eltz was gathering up his pa- 
pers and did not respond to the remark. 

“T shall want you at ten to-morrow 
morning to drive me to Needham,” he 
aid. 


The cottage was of faint gray 
stucco, with protruding beams of ma- 
hogany color; the roof slanting, with 
dormer windows front and back. The 
main living rooms were on either side 
of the front door, and were pictur- 
esquely fitted with large, latticed win- 
dows, the tiny diamonds set in lead. 
The house looked as if it had been 
carefully placed on a mat of scarlet 
worsted work, so exactly had a border 
of pink and red geraniums been made 
to follow its contour until it reached 
the porch, where it turned sharply and 
ran in two brilliant streamers to the 
front gate along the short graveled 
path. 

There were a few fine groups of elms 
and maples, and here and there, on the 
lawn at the back, some copper beeches 
and delicate acacias. Below this slope 
of lawn there was a garden, with a priv- 
et hedge and boxwood walks, where 
hollyhocks and peonies and poppies 
boldly asserted themselves, and monthly 
roses blushed, and heliotrope and mig- 
nonette made up for their demure color- 
ing by the fragrance of good deeds. 
And there were flowering shrubs and 
sweet geraniums and lemon verbenas. 
“Because the breath of flowers is far 


sweeter in the air—where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of music—than 
in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what 
be the flowers and plants that do best 
perfume the air.” 

So says Lord Bacon, and the lady 
who owned the garden must have rev- 
erenced this fountain head of wisdom, 
for none of his advice was unheeded. 
Her blossoms followed each other in 
monthly succession, and her pear and 
peach trees were planted in beds “not 
set with fine flowers; but thin and spar- 
ingly, lest they deceive the trees.”’ 

Caroline Von Eltz was taking leave 
of this purest of human pleasures, with 
a basket of June roses over her arm and 
a flapping mushroom hat on her gray 
head, when the noise of wheels made 
her hasten her steps. The return of her 
son, if his absence were only to be 
counted by hours, was the important 
event of the day. 

30th doors stood hospitably open, 
and, looking through the cottage hall, 
Mrs. Von Eltz saw Ambrose, framed 
in the doorway, with a background of 
far-off hills and nearby greenery. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, splendidly made, and carry- 
ing his great height with easy grace. 
His head was finely modeled, and his 
dark, curly hair grew in well-defined 
points on his forehead and neck. His 
features were boldly blocked. The eyes 
were light brown and very clear, and 
his teeth regular and good. Altogether, 
a very pleasant object for maternal eyes 
to welcome, and when he spoke the voice 
carried the assurance of cheerful capa- 
bility. 

He took his mother’s basket from her 
and slipped his unoccupied hand 
through her arm. 

“What is to be done with a disobe- 
dient lady who gardens when the mer- 
cury stands at eighty-two degrees?” he 
asked. 

“Let Phoebus deal with her according 
to his fury,” she answered. “Tell me 
your news.” 

“A letter for you in my pocket from 
Hester, and something very unexpected 
for me.” 
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“T know!” she exclaimed, “‘your plans 
for the jute mills have been accepted.” 

“Not yet,” he answered. “This is 
more interesting. I have been asked to 
build the church at Needham. I shall 
drive over to meet the building commit- 
tee at eleven to-morrow morning at the 
rectory. Will you go with me?” 

She shook her head. 

“Men are at their best without their 
womenkind. Give me Hester’s letter 
and come to tea.” 

She opened the door of the dining- 
room and crossed to the piazza. The tea 
tray was standing on its wicker table 
beside her armchair. The cat, which 
had just returned from a summer day’s 
sport, was stretched at panting length 
on the cool piazza floor; a little pink 
tongue, like a curled rose leaf, was lib- 
erally exposed, and his blue eyes were 
fixed with languid interest on the cream 
pitcher. His mistress promptly re- 
sponded to his lazy appeal. 

“It must be milk to-day, Ptol,” she 
said. “I am afraid another kind of 
coon-cat has been making free with the 
cream.” 

Mrs. Von Eltz had not loved and 
studied her “Cranford” through a life- 
time without results. She remembered 
in that classic of Mrs. Gaskell how Miss 
Mattie and the other guests of the Hon. 
Mrs. Jamieson had suffered when they 
saw the pitcher of cream provided, as 
they fondly hoped, for their tea, emptied 
into the saucer of Carlo, the lap dog. 
Her best of all guests—Ambrose—was 
not to be sacrificed in Ptol’s saucer, even 
if he were keeping tea waiting by a 
hasty shower bath and change of linen. 
She used her solitude to read her letter. 
It said: 


Dear Mrs. Von ELtz I have con 
quered my repugnance as you commanded, 
and expect to be at Marble Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Most autocratic of women! 
how you do bully your willing slaves. 

This much of free will I still maintain: 
I shall not commit myself to a permanent 
plan—I take up life there experimentally 

May I dine with you on Thursday till my 
picnicking is organized? 

I wonder why I am so di 
humbly hope to be welcomed by you at all 
times and all seasons. I am not going to 


singenuous! ‘I 


Summerwood because you advised it, but be- 
cause you are there and I love you—and I 
shall stay unless those awful ghosts of my 
past sorrows make peace impossible. 

You have been everything to me in the 
past, bear with me in the future. 

My love to Ambrose 

Ever yours, 
Hester RIvers. 


Ambrose joined his mother, took his 
cup of tea absently, and glanced at the 
letter. 

“May I read it?’ 
slightly. 

She handed it to him and watched his 
varying expression to the end. 

“Poor Hester,” she commented. “If 
two years have not laid her ghosts, I 
fear time can do little. Love must find 
a way,” and she looked admiringly at 
the six feet two of masculine love which 
Hester either would not, or did not, 
recognize in its true character. Still, 
surely the time must come when Hes- 
ter’s own heart would be revealed to 
her antl her friendship for Ambrose 
stand for the thing which, as yet, had 
not been named between them. 

Ambrose was sipping his tea and si- 
lently pondering the letter which lay 
open on his knee. Finally he spoke: 

“Is Hester suffering, do you sup- 
pose, through her affections—is it the 
sense of loss, or is it the horror of the 
tragedy which is always making pic- 
tures of itself in an overstrained imagi- 
nation ?” 

“T think,” his mother answered, “that 
the horror is fading; no one could dwell 
upon such things for two years with the 
vividness of first impressions, and re- 
main sane, but as the shock has passed, 
her natural grief for her family has be- 
come more real and personal.” 

“Tf I could find out what meddlesome 
fool sent her out those illustrated pa- 
pers,” said Ambrose, “with the pictures 
of the Bourgogne foundering, I’d like 
to thrash his life out. God knows I’m 
of pretty tough fiber, but it got so on 
my nerves that I never could shut my 
eyes without seeing that gigantic bow 
standing for a moment pointing s!y- 
ward, while the stern was being suc!-ed 
under the water. If I felt that way 
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he asked, flushing 
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what must she have suffered!” and he 
shuddered at the recollection. 

“The fact that she has at last braved 
the ocean to come back shows a more 
healthy frame of mind,” Mrs. Von Eltz 
answered. “I expect to find a much 
more cheerful Hester than the one we 
left in Paris six months ago. She must 
have begun to react long before that— 
even before we suspected it. The very 
orders she has given in regard to this 
house show a careful thinking out of 
every detail of which she would have 
been incapable in the early days of her 
grief. What a little paradise she has 
made for me here!” 

“She probably thinks it only fitting 
for the angel she has caged,” said Am- 
brose. “It was a happy thought on 
the part of Mr. Rivers to leave this 
corner of the property to vou.” 

“It was, indeed,” she answered, ‘‘and 
that reminds me that duty calls me up 
the hill to see what progress old Fox 
has made in her preparations for Hes- 
ter. Will you come?” she added, feel- 
ing that even Hester’s interests could 
not make up to her for the loss of an 
hour of Ambrose’s company. 

She rang a bell, and presently, com- 
ing slowly up the steps at the end of the 
piazza, a little negro boy appeared. He 
might have been twelve or thirteen, but 
he was very small, and as lithe and agile 
as Ptolemy, the cat. He wore a jacket 
and trousers of white duck, and his bare 
feet were thrust into white canvas slip- 
pers. The collar of his clean shirt was 
without a necktie, and displayed a large 
china button at his throat. He was of 
a light chestnut brown, very handsome 
as to features, with an expression of in- 
nocent solemnity wholly at variance 
with the deeds which were continually 
being brought home to his door. 

“Chris,” said his mistress, sternly, 
“where are your stockings and necktie?” 

“Such hot day, Mis’ Eltz, I was sort 
o’ ’fraid stockin’s would come off black 
on my legs.” 

Mrs. Von Eltz ignored the excuse, 
which, after all, only covered the nether 
crime. 

“You are to be dressed every day at 
four o'clock,” was her only comment. 


“What became of all the cream? There 
was hardly enough for our tea.” 

“Guess it’s Ptol, Mis’ Eltz. Aunt Zia 
done see him dippin’ his paw in de 
cream jug and lickin’ it off. He’s real 
sly!” 

“Chris, you know that’s not true.” 

“Maybe Aunt Zia’s making ice 
cream,” he suggested, in his soft, drawl- 
ing voice. “Takes a heap o’ cream, 
Mis’ Eltz!” 

“Carry away the tea things, Chris, 
and when you have helped your aunt 
to set the dinner table, you are to study 
your lessons for to-morrow.” 

The disheartened lady had not gone 
many steps, when she found she had 
forgotten the basket of flowers picked 
on purpose to fill the vases at Marble 
Hall against Hester’s coming, and she 
dispatched her long-legged son back to 
fetch it from the piazza. Ambrose went 
by the outside of the house so that his 
footsteps were muffled by the turf, and, 
coming suddenly upon the piazza, he 
found Chris standing on one leg and 
dipping lumps of sugar in the remnant 
of cream left in the jug. 

“Boo!” he said, suddenly, and Chris 
jumped as if he had been stung. “You 
young rascal,”’ he continued, “you shall 
have the worst dose of bitter medicine 
that can be mixed to save you from the 
effect of so many sweets.” 

“Please, Mr. Eltz,”’ said the babyish 
voice, “I was only sousin’ sugar for 
Ptol. Cats is powerful fond of sugar,” 
and a black toe, freed from its slipper, 
trod on the sleeping cat’s tail, so that a 
prolonged yowl gave evidence to its 
eagerness for food. 

“Kezia,” called Ambrose from the 
back steps, “come here and look after 
this precious nephew of yours.” 

A woolly head, surmounted by the 
smartest of fluted caps, appeared above 
the piazza railing. 

“Drat dat nigger,” she said, “if he 
ain’t de triflin’est boy on Gawd’s 
earth!” and Ambrose heard some re- 
sounding smacks as he picked up the 
basket and hurried after his mother. 

The path to Marble Hall was all up- 
hill, and the day was warm, so at the 
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entrance to the house the young man 
gladly resigned his basket to the house- 
keeper, who came bustling out to meet 
Mrs. Von Eltz, and threw himself down 
on the lawn in the shade of a great elm, 
to await his mother’s return. 

A great contentment enveloped him; 
this had been for him “a good day”’— 
the first fulfillment of what he most de- 
sired—the work for which he had so 
patiently prepared himself had come. 
The exhilaration had passed, but only 
to make way for the more satisfying 
consciousness of something pleasant un- 
derlying every thought. He let his eyes 
wander idly, hardly noting what they 
pictured in his lazy enjoyment of rest 
and leisure. The men were cutting the 
lawn and a faint odor of new-mown 
grass came with each puff of breeze, 
while the distant machines made a con- 
tinuous sleepy sound, like giant locusts. 
It soothed Ambrose to remembrance, 
not to sleep. 

His mind swung back to the last time 
he had stayed at Marble Hall, more 
than three years ago. He had just com- 
pleted his studies as an architect in this 
country and was going to Paris to take 
an additional course at the Beaux Arts. 
Mrs. Von Eltz was going with him, and 
before sailing they spent a week with 
Mrs. Rivers, her kinswoman and dear 
friend, and almost at the last moment it 
was arranged that Hester should go 
also, for the benefit of a winter in Paris. 
He could remember feeling rather bored 
with the idea; a seventeen-year-old girl 
of puppyish gayety seemed an undesir- 
able addition to the intimacy that ex- 
isted between him and his mother. He 
smiled to himself as he recalled the fact 
that Hester ever was puppyish, and felt 
that he would give all he possessed to 
bring back the gayety he had once de- 
spised. “Hester’s ghosts”—his mother 
had said that afternoon—and it was 
here those poor ghosts had lived and 
moved and had their being in common- 
place human bodies with commonplace 
loving hearts, and now their graveyard 
was the Atlantic and their coffin a foun- 
dered ship. 

They had been sailing to join Hester 
for a summer holiday in the Tyrol, and 


they chose the Bourgogne—that was the 
whole story. 

Ambrose and his mother never en- 
couraged reminiscences of that awful 
time; their efforts to conceal the first 
reports of the disaster from Hester till 
rumor had proved certainty; the agony 
of the poor child, her failing health and 
shattered nerves, were not pleasant sub- 
jects for thought. The little girl who 
had been the least exacting member of 
their household became their sole 
thought. She died body and soul that 
terrible summer, and the pale, self-re- 
strained woman who took her place was 
as unlike the merry Hester as a frozen 
stream to the rushing torrent of April. 

Two years moved on. How inex- 
pressibly dear she had become they 
hardly guessed until the time came for 
Ambrose to return to America and take 
up his work among men, and Hester, 
with an overmastering horror of the 
sea, had let them go without her rather 
than look upon its face. It was not its 
peril she feared, but its secrets. 

Mrs. Von Eltz had found a compan- 
ion for her, a French lady of suitable 
age and position, and Hester spent the 
winter and spring in Rome, and then, 
suddenly, nature laid healing fingers 
upon her. Her heart woke up and she 
longed for her own land with a craving 
not to be denied. She recognized the 
claim of duties awaiting her return, and 
she found a responsive courage. 

Neither Mrs. Von Eltz nor Ambrose 
had seen her in the week which inter- 
vened between her landing and her com- 
ing to Summerwood. “Do not come 
to me,” she had written, “I shall be 
in the hands of my lawyers and oc- 
cupied in getting servants, and I shall 
not allow the happiness of being with 
you once more to be made commonplace 
by our mecting in a New York hotel. 
I must find you in your own home.” 

How Ambrose had chafed at her re- 
striction! To know that she was in the 
same town and that he must not seek 
her—it was so capricious on her part! 

Ambrose roused himself from far- 
away reflections, and seeing his mother 
coming to meet him, he scrambled to 
his feet and was soon at her side. He 
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slipped his hand through her arm—it 
was his most familiar endearment—and 
they sauntered slowly down the hill and 
across the lawn. The sun had sunk be- 
low the top of the hills; the birds were 
busy housekeeping for the night, scold- 
ing and fighting for the best perching 
twigs, and behaving like other bipeds 
in their scramble for place—ruthlessly 
out of touch with the serenity of the 
hour. 

“The little wretches!” said Ambrose, 
“they are hurrying to bed in order to be 
awake at dawn with their shrill pipings. 
That first note in the gray of the morn- 
ing gives you such a queer all-over-ish 
feeling !” 

“It catches you at your lowest ebb of 
vitality and wakes up each anxiety and 
sorrow, before you can summon 
strength to combat them,” said his 
mother. 

He looked down at her troubled face 
with an _ expression of protecting 
strength. 

“Ah! but you can flout the birds!” he 
said. “Anxiety and sorrow are banished 
when you have a son to work for you 
and a house with a garden! By the 
way, which comes first in your affec- 
tions—the son or the garden?” 

The gayety of his mood infected hers. 

“The garden,” she answered merrily. 

“You mendacious woman!” he re- 
turned, “for those heartless words you 
shall run down this hill till you beg to 
retract them!’’ and suiting his actions 
to his words he tightened his grasp 
upon her arm, and forced her into a 
gentle trot which soon induced an igno- 
minious recantation. 


CHAPTER II. 


One sultry morning late in June a 
hansom drew up to the curbstone in 
front of Phrazer & Company’s be-bot- 
tled windows, and a lady in prunella 
boots waved one leg tentatively in the 
direction of the iron step before she 
confided her portly person to such a 
frail support in her descent to the side- 
walk. 

For the twentieth time she besought 





her companion to reassure her upon cer- 
tain points—that this was the best 
apothecary New York afforded, that he 
could decipher a recipe written in 
French—that he would return to her 
these priceless prescriptions. 

The questions were put in French 
and the answers given with a rapidity 
and charm of accent which proved the 
speaker to have been long a resident 
abroad, although something indefinable 
about her face and figure suggested that 
she was not only an American but a 
New Yorker. 

“They won’t steal your bottles and 
pills,” said the young lady merrily. 

“You will descend with me, Hes- 
tere?” asked.the Frenchwoman. “It 
will take a long half hour.” 

“T prefer the sights and even the 
smells of the streets,’ answered the girl. 
“T shall wait for vou here.” 

Apparently the heat was more than 
she liked, for presently her black and 
white parasol was poked through the 
little window at the top and the cabman 
ordered to cross to the east side of the 
avenue where the houses yielded a grate- 
ful shade. 

The girl had heard much of the deso- 
lation of the town in summer, but num- 
bers of people hurried past. Women 
in from the suburbs for a day’s shop- 
ping, men on their way to business, 
tradespeople, beggars, messenger boys. 
Her heart fairly warmed to their intent 
American faces. Presently a white um- 
brella caught her eye—a white umbrella 
lined with green. She sat very 
straight and followed its gyrations 
through the crowded street as it came 
rapidly toward her. There is nothing 
unusual in a white umbrella, even when 
it is lined with green, .but perhaps the 
especial contour of this one may have 
aroused associations, for the lady’s com- 
plexion grew pinker the nearer it came, 
till at last she drew in her breath in the 
whispered word, “Bertie!” 

A young man in the lightest of sum- 
mer flannels and the most immaculate 
of neckties was almost abreast of the 
waiting hansom. The girl leaned for- 
ward and with flaming cheeks cried : 
“Mr. Asper !” 
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“Miss Rivers—Hester—my love— 
my darling,” he continued, when his 
voice was sheltered by the side of her 
hansom, “didn’t I tell you we should 
meet the moment I landed? Where is 
that old she-dragon? May I come to 
see you? When do you go to the coun- 
trv? Where are you staying?” 

The words tumbled themselves out 
helter-skelter. After all, nothing mat- 
tered except that they were once more 
together. He didn’t wait for her an- 
swers. 

“Have you ever thought of me?’ he 
went on, fixing his blue eyes on her 
face. “I have thought of you day and 
night. When I was painting it was you 
who inspired all I did. When I traveled 
you were always an imaginary pres- 
ence by my side, showing me what was 
beautiful. You have never been out of 
my heart since that April morning when 
we said good-by behind the cedars in 
the Colonna Gardens.” 

“T wonder you are not ashamed to 
speak of it,” said the girl, a flash of 
indignation killing the lovelight in her 


eyes. 
“Dear little prude!’ he answered, 
laughing. “Can’t you forgive me for 


being mortal? And I took so much 
trouble to follow you, only to get my- 
self in disgrace.” 

“How did you know we were in the 
garden?” asked Miss Rivers, her curi- 
osity getting the better of her dignity. 

“IT saw your gray frock flitting 
through the little gate in the. wall after 
Mme. Regnault, and when I had given 
the porter time to conduct you up the 
steps, I rang and gave him a lira to let 
me stand behind the cedars and watch 
the signora. ‘hen madame sat in the 
shade and read till she dozed, and a 
grand little Italian gentleman called 
Mario arrived with his nurse and hoop 
and ball, and a hoyden called Miss Riv- 
ers began to play ball with him; when- 
ever he caught it she clapped her hands 
and cried ‘Bravo, Mario!’ and Peeping 
Tom in the cedars managed to get hold 
of the ball and kept it till the signora 
came to look for it, and then, knowing 
she was leaving Rome that evening and 
that the world looked mighty sorrowful 
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for all the blaze of sunshine, he ven- 
tured to lay his heart on his lips, and 
from that moment till now I have never 
known whether you loved or hated me,” 
he concluded, plunging from the de- 
scriptive to the personal with ungram- 
matical caprice. 

“Mme. Regnault hates you so cor- 
dially that I have been forced into part- 
isanship,” she explained, demurely, while 
her eyes answered his question in spite 
of her effort to keep them from looking 
into his—‘‘but there she comes. Save 
yourself while you may!” 

“Tell me quickly,” he pleaded, “where 
I can see you?” 

“IT go to Summerwood this after- 
noon.” 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “That’s where 
Ambrose Von Eltz lives. It will take 
me just three days to arrange it.” 

The next minute he was bowing pro- 
foundly to Hester’s dragon. 

There was a song much in vogue 
among the children of fifty years ago, 
beginning: 


“Pretty, pretty Mistress Polly Hopkins, 
How d'’ye do, oh! how d’ye do?” 

“None the better, Mister Tommy Tompkins, 
For seeing you—for seeing you.” 


If Mme. Regnault was not quite as 
outspoken as the Mistress Hopkins of 
the song, she certainly bestowed a very 
grim welcome on the dapper gentleman 
who was untruthfully expressing his 
pleasure at seeing her again. 

“T mount unassisted, if you please,’ 
she said, as she hoisted herself heavily 
into the hansom, and dropped with a 
thud on most of Hester’s frills. “It will 
be impossible for us to receive Mr. As- 
per, as we are leaving town in a few 
hours for—for—drive on, cabman!” 

Hester could afford to smile at the 
irritability of her companion, and turned 
her thoughts to the welcome awaiting 
her at Summerwood. 


That same afternoon Caroline Von 
Eltz was heading a procession of three 
down the main garden walk. She held 


a parasol over her head, and her crisp 
white 


skirts of black and of muslin 
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swept the pebbles with a gentle swish. 
Behind her came Chris, provided with a 
basket to pick strawberries, and behind 
him Ptol. Cats are imitative. Ptol’s tail 
was as erect as his mistress’ parasol, 
and he walked with the same deliberate 
dignity. 

The ground at the end of the property 
sloped rapidly so that the garden hedge 
bounded the view. Mrs. Von Eltz was 
therefore quite unprepared for a sudden 
scrunch of little heels on the walk, a 
whisking of silken frills, and before she 
could turn Hester’s arms were around 
her neck and her lips whispering glad 
words of greeting between her kisses. 

They were a strange contrast, these 
two women—Caroline portly, middle- 
aged, the ideal hausfrau—as if in mar- 
rying a German she had espoused the 
Vaterland—Hester, slim, lithe, long of 
limb, a modern of moderns, dressed 
with the graceful exaggeration of 
French absurdity, seemed externally to 
belong to another race. 

Mrs. Von Eltz glanced anxiously at 
the girl’s face. How much had these 
six months of separation accomplished ! 
Hester was still pale, but the eyes, 
though serious, were no longer apa- 
thetic, and the curve of her beautiful 
mouth was upward—it had lost its 
droop. Her talk, too, was a whimsical 
outpouring of her recent experiences, 
and her laugh as merry as a child’s. 

As they passed the strawberry bed, 
Mrs. Von Eltz called to Chris to show 
her his basket. The bottom was hardly 
covered. 

“Chris,” she said, “this won’t do, 
your basket should have been half full.” 

“Don’t seem to find no good berries, 
Mis’ Eltz. Guess dem grass snakes has 
cleared de patch.” 

“A two-footed snake, Chris; but you 
may try the other bed, and bring that 
basket to me in fifteen minutes.” 

He stopped wriggling his bare toes in 
the hot gravel of the walk, while a smile 
of deceptive innocence crept over his 
babyish countenance. Hester laughed 
outright as they turned away. 

“How medizval and grand you are 
with your blackamoor page. Where did 
you get him ?” 





“From the devil,” answered Caroline, 
with impatience. “He’s the torment of 
my life.” 

“Sell him to me,” pleaded Hester. 

“For two cents if I could,” responded 
his long-suffering mistress; “but his 
aunt is my cook and maid-of-all-work, 
and too valuable to lose. I have some- 
times thought her fondness for him sus- 
piciously maternal.” 

Hester wasn’t listening, she was 
making pictures. 

“How beautiful he would be in 
Venetian costume, all gold and pink 
and green, with a Persian turban and 
gold earrings. I don’t know whether 
I should have him behind your chair 
holding a great fan of peacock feathers 
over your head or carrying your 
monkey on his shoulder. I incline to 
the monkey because he could practice 
with Ptol,’”’ and she caught up the cat, 
and perched him on her shoulder. 

“Tam afraid I should — hardly 
make a graceful central figure for your 
tableau,” said Mrs. Von Eltz. “Did the 
brides of the Adriatic have waists as 
thick as mine?” 

“Certainly they did if they happened 
to have hearts as large as yours inside 
the waists, but most people’s hearts 
would be like shriveled red peppers if 
we could only see them.” Hester’s 
similes always reflected her surround- 
ings, and old John, the gardener, was 
passing with some red peppers crown- 
ing a basket of green peas. “Apropos 
of dried-up affections,” continued the 
girl, “Mme. Regnault has given me 
warning—I suppose ladies can give 
warning as well as servants. She has 
failed to win my regard, she says, and 
also she detests the country, and also 
she cannot reconcile it to her conscience 
to chaperon a young person who sets 
convention at defiance as I do.” 

“What have you been doing, Hes- 
ter?” asked Mrs. Von Eltz, with a shade 
of apprehension in her voice. 

“Really, I am innocent of any inten- 
tional contradictiousness, but her views 
are so low; she bel.eves that every one 
would misbehave if they had the oppor- 
tunity, and her treatment of me at times 
has been insulting. It began in Rome. 
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You remember Bertie Asper? Am- 
brose used to bring him to the apart- 
ment sometimes when we were in Paris. 
Well, he turned up in Rome, and we 
saw a good deal of him. Madame for- 
bade my receiving him when she was 
out, but one day he was let in by mis- 
take, and I saw him, and she came in 
and found us talking, and she made an 
unpleasant scene, and threatened to 
telegraph for you as I was beyond her 
control. We were only talking about 
the burdens of Italian taxation and the 
miseries of the peasantry—you know 
Mr. Asper is a bit of a socialist—and I 
couldn’t see that I was guilty of such 
gross impropriety.” 

“According to French ideas you 
were,” answered Mrs. Von Eltz, and 
her voice sounded a trifle dry. 

“Oh, well, I apologized,” the girl 
went on, feeling sure of her compan- 
ion’s sympathy, “and things went quite 
smoothly till we reached New York; 
then she objected to my seeing my law- 
yers alone, or engaging my own serv- 
ants, or, in short, asserting myself in 
any way; and I told her plainly that in 
this country I must be the judge of my 
own conduct, and that I had come home 
for the sole purpose of learning to man- 
age my life and my property, and her 
province was simply ornamental, a con- 
cession to conventionality, and I advised 
her not to press me too far. So she 
took umbrage, and perhaps it’s as well! 
If I must have a companion let it be an 
American !” 

‘A companion you most certainly must 
have,” said Mrs. Von Eltz, “but the se 
lection must be approached with prayer 
and fasting. A more difficult little lady 
it would be hard to find.” 

They were loitering through the gar- 
den. Hester picked a great nodding 
rose, and fastened it in her belt with 
prolonged care; when she raised her 
head there was a suspicion of tears in 
her eyes. 

“T am not difficult, only fastidious, 
and I hate shams. At all events, the 
defection of madame is not my fault, 
so don’t scold me, but give me a little 
advice mixed with tea! I stand woe- 
fully in need of both. Don’t you know 





some outspoken old maid warranted to 
keep heiresses in order ?” 

“I wonder how the clergyman from 
Needham and his wife would do?” said 
Caroline, musingly. 

“A brace of them!” exclaimed Hes- 
ter. “Which one wears the trousers? 
Your measures are too drastic, two old 
maids—one a clergyman—to subdue 
one poor girl. I fear my latter state 
would be worse than my first if I left 
my fate to you.” 

“T am only getting at your wishes by 
the process of elimination,” said Caro- 
line, laughing. “Now, we know this 
much, that no foreigners, no clergy- 
men and no married people need 
apply.” 

“And I know what I really want. 
I want a college woman, as young as 
you will permit, who will take up cer- 
tain studies with me. Art, for example. 
I know just enough to realize how un- 
trained my judgment is, and how ig- 
norant I am of the subject historically. 
Then for harder work I should like to 
dig into sociology; it seems to me that 
women ought to know something of 
the ethics of civilization.” 

Mrs. Von Eltz fixed a searching look 
upon the girl, who, coloring slightly, be- 
came absorbed in the flower beds. She 
ventured the opinion that the pansies 
were wonderfully thriving, and Mrs. 
Von Eltz, who seemed distraite, an- 
swered : 

“How long have you felt a vital in- 
terest in such subjects?” 

“Always, dear Mrs. Von Eltz; I have 
always loved flowers.” 

“Nonsense, Hester!” the elder lady 
responded, “I mean in sociology and 
such subjects. Are you quite sure your 
conversations with Bertie Asper were re- 
stricted to discussions on Italian taxa- 
tion ?”’ 

“Why should they have been?” asked 
the girl, haughtily. “I confess I am at 
a loss to understand your attitude,” and 
she turned sharply away, and followed 
a path which brought her to a flight 
of rustic steps leading down to the 
brook. 

Caroline watched the retreating fig- 
ure with a sense of shame. She had 
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permitted herself to use against Hester 
the knowledge she had just acquired 
from the girl’s confidence. She had 
been guilty of a meanness, almost of an 
impertinence, and she felt humiliated in 
her own eyes. She knew Hester’s as- 
sertive spirit, her sense of individual 
freedom, and she could hardly credit 
the stupidity of the mistake of which 
she had just been guilty. Why had she 
set up a barrier between her sympathy 
and the girl’s free speech? The answer 
came honestly enough—jealousy. She 
was jealous for Ambrose, jealous that 
Hester should betray an interest in so 
specious a thinker, so capricious an in- 
tellectual guide as Bertie Asper—while 
Ambrose, the noblest, the kindest, the 
most chivalrous of men, was making a 
football of his heart for her amusement. 
There was the sting of the situation. 

Caroline pursued her way back to the 
house. She knew Hester’s moods were 
of no long holding; she would be back 
in a moment, and the conversation ig- 
nored, so Caroline established herself 
on the piazza, and took up her book, 
and presently Hester's voice reached 
her from below; she was talking to 
Keziah. 

“Are those little rolls vou are butter- 
ing for tea? How good they look! 
Unless you mean to have tea at once I 
must have one now.” 

She came up the piazza steps eating 
her rolls, and smiling in her usual pleas- 
ant, self-possessed way. At that mo- 
ment she caught sight of a little cov- 
ered carriage drawing up at the front 
gate, and exclaiming ‘‘Ambrose is 
here!” she flew down the path to meet 
him. 

If heaven had opened, the vision 
could not have been more beatific to 
the young man’s eyes; but what he said 
was: 

“Hester! by all that’s holy!” 

“Dear Ambrose,” she responded, “I 
am so happy to be with you again. How 
well you look, and how handsome you 
have grown! Forgive my _person- 
alities.” 

They walked together to the house, 
Hester bubbling over with childish spir- 
its, Ambrose almost too happy to speak. 


Jedediah Parkins watched the re- 
treating figures with regret. He had 
never lost anything in his life from 
lack of asking, and he felt an oppor- 
tunity was vanishing. He got out, tied 
his reins to the wheel, and approached 
the piazza. 

“Say, Mis’ Von Eltz,” he began, 
“na’ow that package come by express 
last night -” here he affected to see 
Hester for the first time. ‘“Sakes alive! 
ain’t that old Mr. Rivers’ gal? Well, 
ain’t you growed tall! Never expected 
to see you look so good; you was a real 
homely child.” 

“I’m afraid I am not very handsome 
now, said Hester, who had not forgot- 
ten the freedom of her compatriots. 

“T call you real pretty!’ he answered, 
consolingly. “Now ef you want any 
haulin’ done or express truck or letters 
brought, I'll do it jest as cheap as any- 
body. We're charging you rich folks 
ten dollars a month for letters.” 

“What do you charge poor people?” 
she asked, highly amused. 

“You're your pa’s own gal for jokin’, 
ain't you? He used-to say, ‘Jed Par- 
kins, you've entertained me real good 
from the depot right up to Marble Hall, 
here’s five dollars, and be damned to 
you!’ Yes, he did, just like that. He 
was ‘tarnal freehanded with his money, 
and I guess you're jest like him. I'll 
fetch your letters from na’ow on, don’t 
you worry.” And he was gone before 
Hester could open her lips to decline 
his services. 

Ambrose threw down his hat and roll 
of papers, and his chair directly 
in front of Hester. 

“Let me look at you!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt seems to me you have grown a mon- 
strous fine lady now that Jed has called 
my attention to it.” 

Hester bore his scrutiny with an 
amused smile; not even a flutter of her 
eyelids betrayed the least discomfort. 
If Caroline had given her common sense 
full play she must have seen how sis- 
terly was Hester’s affection for her boy. 

Ambrose continued : 

“I suppose you are hardly making 
yourself unhappy about the growth of 


drew 








class distinctions in America with the 
voice of that freeborn citizen still fresh 
in your ears. Last autumn, I remem- 
ber, you were spelling the cause’ of the 
people with large capitals under Bertie 
Asper’s able instructions.” 

Slowly the color came into the girl’s 
face, changing the pale charm of her 
features into brilliant beauty. Ambrose 
turned away embarrassed, though at 
what he hardly knew. And Hester her- 
self, could not have told whether she 
blushed in response to Caroline’s sus- 
picions or from a revealing to herself 
that her interest in Bertie Asper dated 
so far back. 


Sefore Hester went home that even- 
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ing it was agreed that she and 
Von Eltz should go with Ambrose to 
Needham on Saturday to help him de- 
cide on the site for the new church. 

“We will engage Jed Parkins, and 
stop for you at ten o'clock,” said Mrs. 
Von Eltz. “You know this may involve 
lunching at the rectory.” 

Hester protested. 

“IT would not trust myself in Jed’s 
society for the world! By the end of 
the drive I should find he had elected 
himself my major-domo, and I should 
be as dough in his hands! No, I shall 
drive you over in the wagonette, and we 
will take a picnic lunch with us, and 
escape those clerical old maids you have 
threatened me with.” 

\mbrose packed Hester and the maid 
who had been sent for her in their 
brougham, and returned to the house 
whistling softly to himself. Life seemed 
very pleasant to him this evening. 
Sometimes he allowed his imagination 
to carry him into a blissful future, but 
to-night the present brought sufficient 
contentment. He went into the library, 
and settled himself to work. Plans 
had to be finished and letters written in 
spite of the festival joy was making 
in his heart. 

Two hours later, when Mrs. Von Eltz 
came to bid her son good-night, she 
found him absorbed in his drawing. 

“It is late,” she said, “and you wish 
to catch the early train to town. Put 
away your work.” 

He began gathering up his papers, 
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and as he did so a letter fell from among 
them. 
“From Bertie Asper,” explained Am- 


brose. ‘I forgot to tell you that I 
heard from him to-day, and have asked 
him to come and pay us a long visit. 
You remember him in Paris, don’t you? 
Such a charming vagabond!” 


“Ambrose!” exclaimed Mrs. Von 
Eltz, aghast. 
He looked up in amazement. One 


of the great charms of their modest 
ménage had been his mother’s hospi- 
tality to his friends; he could not see 
why Bertie should be made an exception 
to the rule. Mrs. Von Eltz felt that an 
explanation was expected of her, and 
knew that she had blundered. She 
could not proclaim Bertie as a rival, for 
Ambrose had never given her his con- 
fidence regarding his love for Hester. 
It would be too much to say she feared 
her son, it was rather that she so prized 
the perfect relation in which they stood 
that any disapproval on his part was 
more than she could bear. She began, 
rather lamely : 

“Hester is so much here, and she is 
so inexperienced and enthusiastic that I 
cannot consider Mr. Asper a safe com- 
panion for her.” 

“Poor old Bertie!” laughed Ambrose. 
“He hasn’t an ounce of harm in his 
handsome little body, but he takes his 
passing fads too seriously. He has been 
in turn zealot and atheist, philanthropist 
and socialist; and while he championed 
the cause of the workingman and reeled 
off denunciations of the moneyed 
classes, he was all the time living like a 
prince, and spending everything he 
made on his little weaknesses.” 

“Did they wear petticoats, Am- 
brose?” she asked, spitefully, for her 
heart was sore. 

Ambrose frowned, and ignored her 
question. He lighted a fresh cigarette 
before he spoke. 

“Whatever Bertie was last winter, he 
is safe to be something else now, so you 
needn’t worry about his converting your 
Hester to communistic principles.” 

“And this is the man you wish to 
introduce to MHester’s notice?” Mrs. 
Von Eltz asked, sadly. 
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Ambrose’s face grew grave. 

“IT do not think Asper is the kind of 
man to attract Hester,” he said. ‘‘Good- 
night, mother.” 

Caroline threw open a window, and 
drew in a deep breath of cool night 
air. Twinkling through the tops of the 
apple trees came the lights from the 
windows of Marble Hall, faint odors 
of flowers and herbs—sweet and bitter 
—arose damply from the earth. It was 
so peaceful, so beautiful. 

“Could any man have been given a 
better setting for his courtship?” she 
said to herself. ‘My poor blind Am- 
brose, my dearest of fools! When a 
man has made for himself a secluded 
Eden it is often his own hand which 
beckons in the snake.” 


CHAPTER III. 


When Bertie Asper had watched the 
wheels of Hester’s retreating hansom 
till they were lost to sight, he once more 
took up his line of march toward a pic- 
ture dealer’s, where for the time he 
wished to leave the half dozen pictures 
he had brought over with him to be on 
private view until the autumn exhibi- 
tions should bring him more promi- 
nently before the public. 

These arrangements detained him at 
least an hour, and on stepping out into 
the street he was surprised to find the 
sky inky black and thunder rolling sul- 
lenly overhead. Still, his club was but 
half a mile away, and the rain had not 
yet begun, and Bertie, who was a cap- 
ital walker, bet himself a pint of claret 
for his lunch that he would beat the 
shower. As he hurried along, his 
thoughts full of his meeting with Hes- 
ter, it was borne upon his consciousness 
that a female figure just ahead of him 
was making better time than he, ahd it 
became a matter of momentary ambi- 
tion to pass this young person, whose 
well-made linen clothes presented such 
an alluring back. He had still five 
blocks to do when he came abreast of 
the girl, and at the same moment the 
heavens opened, and without prelude of 


drops, poured streams of water on the 
steaming streets. There was a door- 
way close at hand, and Bertie and his 
rival pedestrian fled to its shelter. Ber- 
tie courteously surrendered the driest 
place, and the girl, with a saucy smile 
and heightened color, said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Asper.” 

A look of puzzled surprise passed 
over Bertie’s face; he was ready to 
swear that never in the course of his 
existence had he seen his companion 
before, but being no tyro in such ad- 
ventures he answered, boldly: 

“Who would have thought of meet 
ing you here! Though, upon my word, 
if you hadn’t spoken to me I should 
hardly have recognized you. You have 
changed the way of doing your hair, 
haven't you, since we met?” 

This seemed safe, as her black locks 
were twisted in the latest Parisian fash- 
ion, and Bertie flattered himself he had 
scored. 

The girl laughed, showing her little 
white teeth, and turning a pair of soft, 
brown eyes to meet his bold stare. 

“You don't recognize me in the least 
now,” she said, slightly shrugging her 
shoulders: “and I think my revenge 
shall be not to tell you.” 

As she spoke, a cabman on the look- 
out for storm-bound fares motioned to 
her, and she sprang through the rain to 
the curbstone, yet not so fast but that 
3ertie managed to open his white um- 
brella and protect her smart hat, while 
he wrenched open the cab door. 

‘Where shall I tell him to take you?” 
he asked, hoping her reply would throw 
some light on the situation; but she 
mentioned a dressmaker’s a few blocks 
off, and left Bertie a prey to the most 
biting curiosity. 

‘By Jove!” he said to himself, “I 
thought I had knocked round the world 
enough to know the ways of women, but 
I'll be hanged if I know what to think 
of that young female! She isn’t ex- 
actly one thing or the other, and yet I 
don’t see why she shouldn't be, either,” 
he went on, not very lucidly. “Spoiled 
women behave pretty much alike in all 
walks of life.” 
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To call her spoiled was certainly a 
snap judgment, for it was based upon 
the fact that she seemed well aware of 
her own charms, and treated the with- 
holding of her name as a severe punish- 
ment for his lack of recognition. The 
impression made upon him by her bril- 
liant coloring, her liquid eyes, her 
graceful figure and air of fashion, was 
all she could have wished ; the doorway 
without her illuminating presence was a 
stuffy hole, to be abandoned even be- 
fore the rain stopped. He was prepar- 
ing to step out in the street when his 
eve lit upon a small, crumpled pocket 
handkerchief lying in the corner where 
she had stood. He picked it up gin- 
gerly, for it was wet from the dripping 
of his umbrella, and dirty from its con- 
tact with the floor, and was not sur- 
prised to find it of fine material and 
smelling of violets. In one corner, in a 
tangle of roses and true-lovers’-knots 
was the name “Rosa,” delicately em- 
broidered. Bertie’s memory seemed for 
a moment to snatch at a phantom, but 
it was too elusive to grasp, so he stuffed 
the bit of cambric in his pocket, and 
started through the almost spent rain- 
drops for his club, where he wished to 
lunch and write a letter. 

The telephone habit had not as yet 
laid its nervous clutch upon Bertie, or 
he might have rung up Von Eltz, and 
cajoled him through the wire into giv- 
ing the invitation he coveted; but that 
admirable method never occurred to 
him, so he wrote announcing his return, 
and begging his friend to lose no time 
in joining him at dinner at the club. 

The reply came promptly, declining 
the invitation to dinner on the plea that 
Ambrose was now going out to Sum- 
merwood every afternoon, and asking 
sertie to pay them a visit some time in 
the near future. 

Bertie was not a person who dwelt 
much in the shadow of conventionality ; 
the sunny path of inclination was more 
apt to beckon his feet. Ambrose had 
asked him to pay him a visit, and Ber- 
tie assumed that he meant without an- 
nouncement, at any time when the whim 
might happen to take him. Accordingly, 
on the Saturday after his meeting with 
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Hester, he felt an irresistible longing 
to escape the town, and yielded to it 
without a qualm. 

He threw most of his wardrobe into a 
large trunk, sent his servant for a cab, 
and by eleven o’clock was crossing the 
ferry, bound for the New Jersey shore. 
So while Hester was driving Mrs. Von 
Eltz and Ambrose in her well-appointed 
wagonette to choose the site for the new 
church at Needham, the morning train 
was whirling Bertie toward Summer- 
wood and love. 

On entering the smoking car, he 
found but one seat entirely unoccupied, 
and placing himself near the window he 
piled his ample supply of newspapers 
beside him. As the train began to 
move, a shabbily dressed man smoking 
a pipe came slowly down the car. There 
were plenty of half seats, but the early 
occupants had taken possession of them 
with their bags and parcels, and 
seemed indifferent to the rights of oth- 
ers. A workingman was still an object 
of interest to Bertie, although his zeal 
in the cause of labor was languishing. 
So sweeping away his papers, he mo- 
tioned to the man to sit beside him. 
The courtesy with which he did it, and 
the smile which lighted up his hand- 
some face were most winning. 

The man murmured his thanks, and 
pulling the pipe from his mouth ex- 
pressed the fear that his tobacco 
“wouldn’t agree very good” with a fine 
cigar. 

“Nonsense, man,” returned Bertie, 
“my cigar is out, and I don’t mean to 
relight it just yet; perhaps you'll be 
gone before I do.” 

The man smiled in return. 

“I’m going to the station just beyond 
Passington,” he answered. “I work in 
the silk mills there, but I live down in 
the town.” 

“You mean the Mulberry Silk Mills, 
where Mr. Walters has his model vil- 
lage for his workmen? Why in thun- 
der don’t you live where you can be 
clean and comfortable ?” 

“T’ve tried it, but it didn’t work. I 
don’t want Mr. Walters nor no man 
making rules about the way I live in my 
own house. My missis and the kids 
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liked it good enough, but they've got to 
live where it suits me.” 
His breath 
whiskey. 
“That’s pretty hard on your wife,” 


> 


observed Bertie. 


was not innocent of 


“Damn it!’ said the man, lashing 
himself into a fury, “I'll get drunk 


when I like, and I won’t live in a place 
where my drinks and my grass are cut 
to suit other folks.” 

“Oh! is that the trouble?” saic 
tie, disgusted with this sidelight 
the feelings of the workingman. 
hardly blame Mr. Walters 
the line at drunkards in his model vil- 
lage.” 

“Let him look to his 
the man; “if all that’s 
ain’t so mighty particular 
Drink ain’t the only bad habit!” 

Bertie took up his newspaper, and 
turned his shoulder to his companion. 
It is one thing to have theories, and 
quite another to have your class feelings 
outraged. Here was a genuine effort 
on the part of a preat capitalist to meet 
the needs of his workmen met with in- 
gratitude and personal insult. 

The man seemed to understand he 
had not commended himself, for he did 
not speak again till they were nearing 
the Mulberry station. He then stood 
up, and as he did so recognized a gen- 
tleman sitting a few seats behind them. 

“That’s Walters,” he confided to 
Jertie. 

“Going to 
Bertie. 

“Not him!” answered the man. “He 
spends his holidays at his swell place 
up to Summerwood, a little ways up the 
line, and I carry my holiday in my 
pocket,” and he showed the neck of a 
whiskey bottle. 

Bertie never wasted time in vain re- 
grets. He determined to attack the prob- 
lem from the other side, that of the con- 
scientious capitalist. Mr. Walters had 
theories in regard to his workmen, 
which he had been to much labor and 
expense to carry out. Bertie made his 
way to him, and mentioning his con- 
versation with the mill hand as an ex- 
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ywn ways,” said 
true he 
himself. 


said’s 


his mills?” hazarded 


cuse for addressing him, he begged 
some information about the working of 
the model village. 

To find one’s hobby tolerated is an as- 
tonishment to the owner of the nag, but 
to receive the leg up which starts one 
off on the mount, is an unlooked-for 
happiness. Mr. Walters found Bertie an 
intelligent and appreciative listener, and 
was easily led to descant upon his chari- 
table enterprise from its inception to 
its present development, till the slow- 
ing down of the train for the Summer- 
wood station took them both by sur- 
prise. Bertie mentioned his destination, 
and asked advice as to getting to it. 
Mr. Walters, with senses still attuned 
to the charms of his own voice, insisted 
upon driving Mr. Asper to the Von 
Eltz cottage. 

A showy brake was being driven up 
and down behind the station; the horses 
—three chestnuts and a gray—curvet- 
ing and*rearing and going through all 
the pretty tricks which result in no mis- 
chief, but serve to show off the skill of 
their master with reins and whip. 

Bertie surrendered his luggage check 
to Jed, and clambered to a perch be- 


tween heaven and earth whither Mr. 
Walters had gone before. 
Jed regarded the departing vehicle 


with regret mingled with fine contempt. 

“Call that a ‘break,’ do they?” he 
sneered. “I guess it’s warranted to 
break the necks of all the fools as rides 
in it. What’s that he’s hollerin’? For 
me to look sharp about sending up his 
trunk? Wal, I guess I ain’t no derned 
fool to mount that hill for fifty cents 
when Walters has jobbed me out of my 
reg’lar fare. He can wait till post time, 
and thank his stars if he gets it then.” 

Bertie’s new friend set him down at 
the cottage “with a clatter of hoofs and 
proud array,” which greatly impressed 
Keziah. Quality which came with the 
rich man of the neighborhood, in a red- 
wheeled chariot drawn by four horses, 
commanded her respect. She did the 
honors of the house with a monkey-like 
reproduction of Mrs. Von Eltz’s hos- 
pitable cordiality. She even so far 
deviated from the truth as to assure the 
gentleman that he was expected, and 
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then hurried away to give the lie to her 
words by getting his room made ready. 

“De bootcher ain’t came dis liblong 
day,” she apologized, ‘‘so I guess Mr. 
Asper’s likely to fancy some ham and 
eggs and buttered toas’. If I can chase 
dat Chris out de water I'll hav’ him pick 
a mess o’ berries for dessart.” 

“Is he swimming?” asked Bertie. 

“In de pool down dar for de las’ two 
hours. He done got no ackyount of 
time,” said Keziah, pointing with dis- 
couragement toward the brook, and 
presently Asper heard her voice raised 
m earnest remonstrance. 

“Come out dat ribber, this instant 
minute, you lazy nigger! Christopher 
Columbus Bocky, you done hear me 
plain ’nough! Is you gwine to obey me, 
nigger? You'll get walloped right 
spry!” 

Bertie thoroughly enjoyed his after- 
noon. Keziah’s cooking carried him 
back to the days of his boyhood—food 
had not tasted so good for years. Ev- 
erything about the cottage pleased his 
artistic sense. He strolled in the gar- 
den, he lounged on the piazza, he made 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the cat, he 
taught Chris to do handsprings on the 
lawn, and by the time his host and 
hostess returned from Needham he felt 
almost sufficiently at home to play host 
himself. 

Ambrose greeted him with effusion. 
Mrs. Von Eltz managed to say what 
was necessary to hospitality. She was 
inwardly exulting because Hester had 
been dropped at home before the wag- 
onette had brought Ambrose and herself 
to the cottage; at least the meeting had 
been postponed some hours. But her 
triumph was short-lived. Bertie made 
no secret of his interest in Hester. He 
talked continually of their encounter in 
Rome, and appeared certain that he 
held the sympathy of his listeners in 
his pose of devoted admirer. He im- 
pressed Ambrose like a prattling child, 
too shallow to be taken seriously, and 
the calm of his own deep love remained 
unrufiled; but to Mrs. Von Eltz the 
catastrophe seemed imminent. She 
almost ceased to blame Hester as she 
realized the charm of Bertie’s manner. 
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What lay beneath that charm—his lack 
of steadfast conviction—a haziness of 
dividing lines between right and wrong 
—would hardly appear in his character 
as lover, while his personal beauty, the 
fervor of his attitude toward whatever 
interest possessed him for the time be- 
ing—the facility with which he repro- 
duced his impressions both by speech 
and brush—all made him dangerously 
captivating. 

The first evening had not passed be- 
fore the hope of saving Hester had died 
in the elder woman’s heart; there was 
something in the young man’s manner 
which implied success, though his words 
were both modest and guarded. The 
sorrow in store for Ambrose seemed in- 
significant in comparison to the misery 
she was persuaded such a _ marriage 
would bring to a high-strung creature 
like Hester. Jealousy for her son died, 
and a deep pity for her young kins- 
woman took possession of Mrs. Von 
Eltz’s heart, or she thought it did. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sunday morning found Mme. Reg- 
nault confined to her room by toothache. 
A little note from her, smelling of creo- 
sote, and announcing her sufferings, 
was brought to Hester on her breakfast 
tray. To say that young person was 
resigned to madame’s discomfort would 
be doing an injustice to her kind-heart- 
edness, but she certainly did not regret 
the occurrence from the standpoint of 
personal loneliness. Her own company 
satisfied her very well in these days 
while her heart was still feeding on 
Bertie’s every look and word during 
the happy five minutes she had spent in 
his company by the curbstone in Fifth 
\venue. So having paid the invalid 
a perfunctory visit of condolence, she 
felt free to follow her inclination for 
the rest of the day. 

She sent for her white umbrella, 
delighted to think it was like a small 
edition of Bertie’s—only hers was lined 
with pink. She pulled on a pair of 
loose gloves to protect her slim hands 
and sauntered out into the sunshine, 
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As yet she had not made a thorough 
inspection of the grounds, and her mind 
was teeming with future improvements. 
She would move the tennis court to the 
east of the house where there was more 
shade, and on that little rise to the west 
Ambrose must build her a_ pergola, 
where she could sit and watch the sun 
setting over those purple hills. It must 
be of creamy white stone with slender 
pillars and a carved roof; and at this 
point the frenzy that assails the rich to 
squander money took such violent hold 
upon her that she set off toward the 
cottage to lay the subject before 
Ambrose. 

The heat of the previous day had 
given place to a refreshing coolness with 
a sky crudely blue except to the far 
west, where some clouds were mas- 
querading as a distant mountain range, 
and Hester did not need her white um- 
brella as she crossed the lawn toward 
the apple orchard. 

To the left, beyond the orchard, was a 
plantation of chestnuts, and wandering 
through them the brook which farther 
on announced itself so noisily under 
Mrs. Von Eltz’s piazza. Hester paused 
as a grassy aisle through the tree trunks 
revealed a glint of the water; she 
thought it would be pleasant to follow 
the brook’s course as far as the pool at 
the end of her friend’s garden; but the 
idea of the pergola was still dominant, 
and she chose the more direct way. 

It shows strength of purpose to resist 
seductive byways, so we must respect 
Hester’s choice while we admit with re- 
gret that she never got to the cottage 
at all that morning, for at the end of a 
vista of meeting boughs she saw Bertie 
Asper coming toward her along the sun- 
flecked path. 

He was dressed in white, with his 
usual spotless precision, and being with- 
out a hat the light played strange pranks 
with his fair hair, turning it first to 
gold and then to burnt umber. His 
hands were in his trousers’ pockets, and 
his eyes intent upon a little green apple 
which bounded up the path ahead of 
him, propelled by a serics of masterly 
kicks. He was whistling some ragtime 
melody, and the apple seemed to dance 


to the music. His boyishness filled Hes- 
ter’s heart with a madness of love. 

A tremendous drive sent his play- 
thing almost to her feet before he saw 
her, and then he took her hafd and 
kissed it, and stood smiling into her 
eyes. 

“You see other people can play ball 
besides your little Italian lover,’ he 
said, lightly, staying for the moment the 
hot words that arose to his lips. 

And Hester was saying, incoherently : 

“Oh! I’m so glad—so glad you have 
come! I have wanted you so much!” 

Her lips were trembling, her hands 
fluttering out to him. In a moment he 
had her in his arms, soothing her with 
fondest caresses, whispering his ecstasy 
as if jealous lest the trees should hear. 

“Didn’t you know I’d come?” he 
asked, in tender reproach. “‘My own 
little girl—my own Hester.” 

By a mutual impulse they turned into 
the wood, stopping to exchange their 
lovers’ kisses or murmur the extrav- 
agant flattery that is, after all, so in- 
adequate to express lovers’ joy, and 
having reached the bank of the stream 
they sat down and said it all over again. 

To Hester the world, life and eternity 
were realized in Bertie’s arms, and if 
his estimate of existence was a trifle 
less concentrated, his mood was as 
transcendent as hers. 

At the end of an hour they were still 
talking about themselves, but the con- 
versation had recovered its backbone. 

“You are of age—absolutely your 
own mistress,” Bertie was saying. “You 
can marry me to-morrow if you will.” 

“Yes—but I won't,” she answered, 
laughing. 

“Then in two weeks,” he urged. 

“Neither in two weeks, nor in three. 
Why such haste? It is unseemly. Give 
me time to consult my friends, to see 
my lawyer—to enjoy my engagement. 
When you have married me you will 
never again be quite the same light- 
hearted Bertie. The burden of my re- 
sponsibilities will be yours.” 

“You misunderstand,” he _ said, 
impatiently. “It is your only drawback. 
I wish you would give away half of it.”’ 

“So I will,” she answered, clasping 
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his hand in both of hers; “I'll give it 
to you.” 

Bertie flushed. 

“You mean your money,’ he said, 
gravely. ‘I mean that such a fortune 
as yours is a burden to yourself, and a 
wrong to others unless distributed. Be- 
yond a certain point of comfort people 
become slaves to the complications of 
fine living. The only way not to be 
possessed by your possessions is to cut 
them down to a basis of personal 
utility.” 

Bertie’s eloquence was about all that 
was left to him of the socialistic fad 
but he looked very earnest, very hand- 
some, and Hester’s heart beat fast with 
pride. Was ever a man so disinterested 
as her lover? And yet under her ad- 
miration there was a slight shock at the 
lightness with which he treated her 
great wealth. 

“T wish I could put into words ex- 
actly how I feel about my money,” she 
said. “It stands to me as my father’s 
life-work, the proof of his brain power. 
[t is a trust rather than an inheritance. 
[ must try to identify my wishes with 
his. This great place and house, for 
instance, are entirely beyond my re- 
quirements. I should gladly exchange 
them for a cottage, but it all expresses 
my father’s ideals, and therefore I shall 
always keep it up. In the same way 
with giving, it must be upon the lines 
which I know he himself would have 
approved.” 

Reverence was not Bertie’s strong 
point, but he thought it a pretty trait in 
women, and, moreover, he could not but 
admire Hester’s deepening color as she 
put her innermost feelings into words, 
sure of her lover’s sympathy. 

“My precious child,” he said, “it is 
all one to me whether you found a hos- 
pital, or convert the Kaffirs, or toss the 
money to the everlasting bowwows, so 
long as you give me your own dear self. 
God knows I’ve a choice collection of 
faults, but at least I am not mercenary.” 

And he spoke the truth, both in re- 
gard to his faults and as to his indiffer- 
ence to money. Given a sufficient in- 
come to insure the ordinary luxuries 
of life, and all beyond suggested to 
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his artistic temperament unaccustomed 
drudgery. 

The turn the conversation had taken 
was of some practical use, for it brought 
them near enough to earth to remember 
time. They were already late for lunch, 
and Hester would not even let Bertie 
take her home. They parted in the 
apple orchard where they had met, and 
went their separate ways with that de 
licious sense of mystery that is shared 
alike by men and ostriches. 

It was not till after dinner that Hes 
ter went with her news to Mrs. Von 
Eltz. She knew the tidings would be 
unwelcome, but she also believed she 
held a place in her cousin’s affections 
which could never be shut to her. She 
craved sympathy, and was willing to 
pay the price by listening patiently to 
an exposition of her own folly which 
Mrs. Von Eltz felt it her duty to make 
plain. 

She reminded Hester of the obliga- 
tions which her great wealth entailed, 
and how seriously a husband out of 
sympathy with her views would impair 
her usefulness. She lamented the pre- 
cipitancy of Hester’s choice, before she 
had seen anything of society in this 
country. Mr. Asper might be every- 
thing to be desired (the tone of voice 
was skeptical), but Mrs. Von Eltz con- 
tended that Hester hardly knew him. 
She had fallen in love with a charming 
exterior, and her imagination made the 
inner man accord. Lastly, she pleaded 
for a year’s delay, and would have gone 
down on her knees if that could have 
gained her point. 

Hester answered with admirable pa- 
tience. She said young people under- 
stood each other by instinct, not by rea- 
son; that she loved Bertie so—so madly 
that she preferred even misery with 
him, to happiness with any one else; 
that she hated to fly in the face of her 
cousin’s advice, but the truth was that 
she meant to be married within the 
month because Bertie had set his heart 
upon it, and, after all, there was no real 
reason for delay. Finally she threw her 
arms around her cousin’s neck, and 
burst into tears. 

“T have only you in the world, and 
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you fail me at the time when I most 
need your love. I should think you 
would have kissed me, and wished me 
joy, and told me how adorable my Ber- 
tie is Oh, please say it! You are 
breaking my heart!” 

So with a sigh Caroline drew the girl 
to her, and kissed her tear-stained face, 
and promised to put aside her own judg- 
ment and act the part of mother. After 
all, what could her opposition effect? 
Hester was her own mistress, and Mrs. 
Von Eltz only her far-away cousin. 

Hester had driven down to the cot- 
tage after dinner to make her announce- 
ment, and Bertie was waiting to walk 
with her to the gate when her private in- 
terview with Mrs. Von Eltz was over. 
He made it a lengthy process which the 
short stretch of path hardly warranted, 
and when he finally returned Mrs. Von 
Eltz had disappeared. 

The truth was she was too unstrung 
to bear his self-congratulations or to 
watch the dumb misery of Ambrose un- 
der the ordeal, and so, with Hester’s 
tears still upon her cheeks, she locked 
herself in her own room. 

Middle-aged unhappiness finds some 
solace in déshabille, and as Mrs. Von 
Eltz laid aside her evening dress sad- 
ness seemed to give pldéce to—I was 
about to say tantrums—but I will sub- 
stitute indignation. First of all she 
caught a hook of her bodice in the lace 
of the underlying garment, and she so 
far forgot herself as to say—quite a 
violent word! Then, when she had put 
on her combing jacket, she brushed her 
gray hair with vicious force as if she 
hoped the external friction might prove 
a counter-irritant to the tormenting 
ideas which were seething within. 

Mrs. Von Eltz was a Protestant of 
the old school. She believed that sin 
and temptation came from the devil; to 
doubt his existence was to impugn the 
whole structure of Holy Writ. She 
did not quite assert his bodily pres- 
ence, but as, on the other hand, she did 
not deny it, we may fairly suppose that 
—in his réle of tempter—he was lurk- 
ing behind her mirror this very evening, 
playing the Old Nick generally with a 
naturally sweet disposition. 








“Why did I tell Hester I loved her as 
well as ever?” said Caroline, address- 
ing her own set face. 

“Small blame to you if you hated 
her!” said the devil, and he laughed a 
far-away, ventriloquist laugh. 

Caroline thought it was distant crac- 
kling thunder, and trembled—she hated 
electric storms. 

“I am sure before six months are 
passed Hester will rue the day she 
spurned my advice,” said the lady. 

“Serve her right if she does,” said the 
devil. 

“But even if she got rid of Bertie in 
a few years, she could never marry Am- 
soliloquized Caroline. 

“My dear lady, in these days nothing 
is easier,’ said his majesty, and then 
there came a gentle tap at the door. 

As Mrs. Von Eltz opened it to admit 
her son, there was a terrible flash of 
lightning, and an instantaneous report 
of thunder so close and awful that the 
effect was paralyzing. 

“That must have struck the house. I 
declare I smell brimstone!” said Am- 
brose, as he shut the window against the 
downpour of rain. That was his ex- 
planation of it, but a more subtle intel- 
ligence would have known it was the 
devil escaping from so straightforward 
a personality as Ambrose Von Eltz’s. 

He came close to his mother, and put 
his hands on the back of her chair. 

“T have heard the news, and I believe 
I can bear it better than you. You 
mustn’t think, because I have never dis- 
cussed my love for Hester, that I have 
not been grateful for your sympathy. 
Vicarious grief is often the bitterest. I 
am sure you are making yourself mis- 
erable over my loss and Hester’s doubt- 
ful gain—but, honestly, I believe Bertie 
will make her happy if he is only true 
to himself. My dear little girl!” he 
continued, taking up a photograph of 
Hester which stood on his mother’s 
dressing table. ‘What a childish, pa- 
thetic little face she has! Mother!” he 


I rose,” 


added, catching the hard look in her 
eyes, “you were gentle with Hester this 
evening, were you not?” 

“IT was too good to her,” Mrs. Von 
Eltz answered, rebelliously. “I 


wish 
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now I had told her all the truth; that 
she is throwing away the substance for 
the shadow; that the grandest soul in 
God’s earth is in her keeping, and she is 
sacrificing it—for what? The heart of 
a popinjay!” 7 

Ambrose sighed impatiently. 

“Don’t let us add bad temper to un- 
happiness,” he said. ‘‘The whole thing 
is most natural, just what we ought to 
have expected. Why shouldn't the 
poor child like beauty and gayety to 
come courting her instead of common- 
place mediocrity like me? You can 
hardly expect the rest of the world to 
take me at your valuation!” 

“Let it form its own estimate,” 
answered, proudly. “I am 
abide by its judgment. 
which is the best man.”’ 

“Then why quarrel with a fate which 
leaves this best man all your own?” and 
he kissed her, and went out. 


she 
content to 
Time will show 


CHAPTER V. 

Even the most disagreeable facts be- 
come bearable by their own persistence, 
and Mrs. Von Eltz was surprised at 
the equanimity with which she soon ac- 
customed herself to speak of Hester’s 
approaching marriage, and the stolidity 
with which she endured Bertie’s pres- 
ence. He would have been other than 
the impressionable creature he was if 
he had not himself recognized a fri- 
gidity in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded his hostess, and so it was a 
relief to all when Mr. Walters insisted 
that Mr. Asper had promised to pay 
him a visit, and that he meant to keep 
him till the morning of the wedding 
day. 

After all, it is pleasanter for men to 
be entertained in bachelor establish- 
ments rather than by middle-aged la- 
dies, whose standards of approbation 
are nearly as antiquated as Sir Hu- 
bert Stanley’s. Mrs. Von Eltz often 
contended that to have moral standards 
at all had become antiquated—but then 
we know how she felt about the devil! 
The judgment brought to bear by 
“other times” on present manners is 


rarely bouyant; and yet, oddly enough, 
the world bounds on. 

Mr. Walters gave the young lovers a 
dinner, chaperoned by his cousin, Mrs. 
Mompessen Leigh—a lady who was 
staying in the house together with an 





adored husband whom his _ intimates 
called Mompy. 
Bertie had loitered at Marble Hall 


that afternoon till Hester had sent him 
home to dress, and then he had loitered 
at the cottage gate, talking to Ambrose, 
and then he had loitered over his bath 
and dressing, till Mr. Walters, dis- 
tressed at keeping his assembled guests 
had given the order for din- 
ner. Bertie arrived at the dining-room 
door just as the | 


walling, 


last trailing dress was 
rustling over the sill, and, glancing has- 
tily around the table, found that the 
only unoccupied place was beside Hes- 
ter, who sat on Mr. Walters’ right. 
She turned reproachful eyes upon him 
—almost conjugal in the admonition 
they conveved. 

“See what you have missed!” she 
said. ‘You were to have: taken in the 
beautiful lady at the head of the table, 

honored in your 
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and now Ambrose is 
stead.. That is what happens to people 
who sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” 

“Mr. Walters will forgive me when 
he understands you were the pottage. 
[ tarried too long at Marble Hall; but 
you do not wonder, do you, Walters?” 
and Bertie gazed with undisguised ad- 
miration at Hester in her shimmering 
gown. 

“I certainly do not agree 








with Miss 
Rivers in considering your present place 
at the table in the light of a punish- 
ment,” Mr. Walters responded, and the 
conversation wandered to less personal 
topics. 

In the meanwhile, the 
of Bertie’s unpunctuality were Mrs. 
Leigh and Ambrose. Mrs. Leigh knew 
that Mr. Asper was also.a guest in the 
house, and finding a gentleman in even- 
ing dress already in the drawing-room 
with Mr. Walters when she came down 
before dinner, she made sure it was 
Asper, and paid little heed to the name 
Mr. Walters mentioned when he intro- 


true victims 
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duced him. The impression was con- 
firmed by the same young gentleman 
taking her in to dinner, and made cer- 
tain when her eye rested on his dinner 
card, which of course was the one pro- 
vided for Bertie before he, by trans- 
gression, fell. 

After some of the usual banalities 
which are considered necessary to the 
process of falling into more intimate 
conversation, Mrs. Leigh ventured to 
express her admiration of Hester’s ap- 
pearance. 

“How very lovely Miss Rivers is!” 
she said. “I had not been prepared for 
so much beauty.” 

Ambrose murmured a delighted con- 
currence. It was the first time he had 
seen Hester in full dress since she had 
laid aside her mourning, and she seemed 
to him charming and womanly beyond 
words. 

“There is a look of distinction as 
well,” the lady went on, “that proof of 
race which is so unmistakable.” 

It is true that Hester had the air of 
breeding. It-is present in many Ameri- 
can women with no special claim to 
blue blood. Perhaps they hark back to 
some forgotten strain of distinguished 
ancestry, perhaps nature is quick to 
comply with what is expected of her, 
but certainly she gives to the favored 
women of this land, lavishly and at 
once, what it has taken generations to 
accomplish in the old world. 

Ambrose could not quite blind him- 
self to the fact that his late friend and 
benefactor, Mr. Rivers, had been a fat 
embodiment of good-natured vulgarity, 
so he waived the last clause of his com- 
panion’s sentence, and stood sponsor for 
the beauty only. 

“T am glad you find her beautiful,” he 
said, “of course I think her so, but per- 
haps I am hardly a judge.” 

“The best in the world. I am sure in- 
terest in a person sharpens the critical 
powers. Do you know,” she added, 
lowering her voice confidentially, ‘I 
guessed which was Miss Rivers when 
the guests were arriving just by watch- 
ing your face? You went a little pale, 
and then such a charming expression 
came into vour eyes that I said to my- 


self: ‘That is a very fortunate girl, she 
has found the real thing.’ You don’t 
mind my saying this to you even if I 
am a stranger, because there ought to 
be a sort of free masonry between all 
the people who, in these degenerate 
days, believe in true love.” 

‘But I am nothing to Miss Rivers, 
Mrs. Leigh,” said Ambrose, looking 
utterly miserable. 

“Then why is she going to marry 
you next week?’ persisted the lady. 

“God help me! she isn't,” burst from 
poor Ambrose. “Are you mistaking 
me for Mr. Asper?” 

She silently pointed to his dinner 
card, while her own complexion rivaled 
his in its rapid changes. 

“Forgive me,’ she pleaded. “Some- 
time friendships are formed out of quite 
as unpromising beginnings as this un- 
lucky mistake. I should like very much 
to count you among my friends. 
Couldn’t you promise to try me in that 
capacity, before we talk about the 
weather ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Leigh,” he answered, 
“no one ever stood in greater need than 
I. You have surprised a confidence, but 
I give it to vou freely. Let us be 
friends.” 

Mary Leigh was a woman whom cir- 
cumstances had combined to spoil, and 
who remained her charming unspoiled 


self in spite of prosperity. She was 
slightly capricious, amusingly sarcastic, 


of an independent disposition and a 
loving heart. 

In appearance she was distinguished 
rather than beautiful; it was her mis- 
fortune to make other women _ look 
commonplace, and what was infinitely 
worse to make them occasionally con- 
scious of being at a disadvantage in her 
company. 

To the few she delighted to honor 
she was unswerving in friendship and 
lavish in devotion—those she trusted 
could do no wrong. 

The fancy she had taken to Ambrose 
led her to seek out Hester as soon as 
dinner was over, but she didn’t expect 
to like her; a girl who could prefer a 
temperament to a soul could never ap- 
peal to her sympathies, and she ap- 
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proached her with a cordiality some- 
what tentative. However, five minutes 
of Hester’s company melted her preju- 
dices and won her confidence. The girl 
impressed her as simple and direct, with 
no self-consciousness, plenty of reserve, 
and with happiness shining through her 
very being. Indeed, so infectious was 
this happiness that Mrs. Leigh forgot 
it involved the downfall of Ambrose 
Von Eltz’s hopes, and found herself 
entering into Hester’s future with ro- 
mantic zeal. Whether they mutually 
attracted each other, or whether Hester 

-at variance with madame _ and 
wounded by Mrs. Von Eltz’s coldness 
—went out of her way to win Mrs. 
Leigh’s regard, is hard to determine, 
but from that interview an intimacy 
sprang up that deepened into affection. 

She told her new friend about her ar- 
rangements for her wedding; that she 
meant to be married in the old church at 
Needham because her mother would 
have preferred a church wedding—and 
that she counted upon smiling skies be- 
cause fate had always treated her kindly 
in things that did not really matter. 
And Mrs. Leigh had told her that she 
also had been alone in the world before 
her husband had made her wilderness to 
blossom as the rose, and she knew how 
sad a thing it was to take thought for 
yourself at a time when most girls have 
a mother to take thought for them. 
And then she drew the girl on to talk 
of Bertie, his tastes and views, till Hes- 
ter found the men were coming out from 
the dining-room, and was ashamed to 
remember that for half an hour she had 
entertained a comparative stranger 
with her own affairs. 

Mr. Walters came 
to their sofa. 

“Miss Rivers,” he said, “will you not 
use your powers of persuasion to induce 
my cousin to stay till after your wed- 
ding ?” 

Hester’s color deepened. 

“Oh, if vou would!” she exclaimed. 
“I do not believe you could refuse if 
you knew the happiness it would be to 
me. 

So Mrs. Leigh agreed to stay, partly 
because Hester looked so enchanting 


across the room 
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when she blushed, and partly because 
her loneliness appealed to Mrs. Leigh’s 
warm heart. 

Not but what Mrs. Von Eltz was 
trying her best to mother the girl—she 
was constantly at Marble Hall, helping 
with good, practical advice to prepare 
for the large wedding breakfast, and 
striving by hard work to forget her dis- 
appointment; but the memory of hard 
speeches stood between her and Hes- 
ter, and it was a relief to turn to Mary 
Leigh for more intimate services. 

When the wedding day came, it was 
Mrs. Leigh who fastened the _ bride’s 
veil, pinning it with two magnificent 
pearls she had given as her wedding 
present, and it was she who put Hester 
into her carriage, waiving aside the 
servants who were drawn up in line to 
see their young mistress pass, and then 
she jumped into an automobile belong- 
ing to Mr. Walters, and dashed off to 
the church in order to arrive ahead of 
the bride. 

The roadway in front of the church 
at Needham was thronged with car- 
riages. The fashion of Summerwood 
and its environment had turned out in 
magnificence to see Hester married. 
Girls blossomed in summer muslins, 
dowagers creaked and—let us say, felt 
the heat, in rich silk gowns. The male 
element, always in the minority at mid- 
day festivities, looked grave, some re- 
gretting, some fearing, a similar ex- 
perience of more personal interest. 

There was a rustle among the gay 
assemblage. The groom had arrived, 
and Ambrose Von Eltz was with him. 
They did not lurk in a cubby-hole, but 
stood boldly at the foot of the chancel 
steps awaiting Hester’s coming. 

She could have had either, but her 
choice was made. 

Outside, Greased Lightning, with a 
lily at either ear to mark the occasion, 
was stopping the way while Mr. Par- 
kins set down his only passenger, Mrs. 
Von Eltz. Hester had wished to send 
her in one of the Marble Hall carriages 
with Mme. Regnault, but Mrs. Von 
Eltz was in the frame of mind which de- 
mands solitude rather than chatter, and 
the depression of her manner put an 
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extinguisher upon even Jed’s loquacity. 
When, however, the lady was safely 
inside the church, he hastened to make 
up for lost time by giving his views 
upon the news of the day to Mr. Wal- 
ters’ coachman. 

“There’s the bride’s kerridge a-comin’ 
da’own the hill. They dew say as she 
wasn't a-goin’ to have nobody give her 
away, which is a great p’int with ’Pisco- 
palians, out Mis’ Von Eltz she kinder 
thought it looked lonesome, so they had 
up Lawyer Bradley. He was awful 
thick with her pa, so it were no more 
than nat’ral, and he’s a-ridin’ with her 
naow. What the dickens is that 
perched on the step of the kerridge! 
Ef t’ain’t Mis’ Eltz’s nigger trigged out 
like he was a hand-organ monkey. Say! 
it takes these city folks to make durned 
fools of themselves, and other people, 
too—not that yer hev to go so far, 
nuther, to make a fool of a nigger!” 

By this time the bride had alighted, 
and was passing under the low arch of 
the church door on the arm of her 
father’s old friend, while Chris, in the 
Venetian costume Hester had so vividly 
sketched for him when she first made 
his acquaintance in the strawberry 
patch, walked solemnly behind her bear- 
ing her silver and white train. There 
was no self-consciousness on his part to 
mar the dignity of his demeanor, his 
whole heart was in his task, and he did 
it to perfection. 

Jed left Lightning to his own devices 
while he himself crossed to the church, 
and looked in at a window. 

“Wal! don’t that beat the Dutch!” 
he ejaculated, watching the procession 
moving up the aisle. “That’s a spilt 
nigger from this on—he’ll never amount 
to shucks, he won't, after such all-fired 
nonsense. Say, Mr. Healy,” this was 
the coachman to whom he had returned, 
“what do your folks think of this As- 
per, at enny rate? I ain’t much tuk 
up with him myself. I druv his vally 
up to your house couple o’ days ago, 
and it ‘pears he’d ben to the city to fetch 
away all his boss’ things from the place 
he boarded. He’d a sort o’ carpetbag 
in his hand made of leather, and the 
donged thing was old and rotten, so 


when he jounced it down hard on the 
bottom of the wagon didn’t he bust the 
hol biz’ness, so I see’d what was inside. 
There was curls of flaxen hair, and 
blackish ones, too, all tied up with blue 
ribbons, and ladies’ gloves, and some- 
body’s shoe, and, curse me, if I know 
what all he hed. Sez I to his man: ‘Is 
this the sort o’ hairpin Asper is?’ and 
sez he: ‘Seems like as ef it was—a 
reg’lar Don Jew Ann,’ sez he; and I’ve 
ben a turnin’ of that over in my mind, 
and I dun know yet what he meant.” 

Mr. Healy threw no light on the val- 
et’s obscure allusions, so Jed continued 
his monologue. 

“Takes a powerful time to get spliced 
in the ’Piscopal Church. Now when I[ 
got married to Mis’ Parkins we just 
went araound to the minister’s—real 
good man he wuz, too—about supper 
time, and he asked us right into the set- 
ting-room, and stood us up against the 
sofy and married us offhand. I was 
kinder embarrassed, and wuz a walkin’ 
out er the room when Mis’ Parkins 
made grimmaces at me to ask him how 
much there was to pay. ‘I’ll leave that 
to you, Jed,’ sez the minister. Wal! I 
had my hand on half a dollar in my 
pantaloons’ pocket, but when he spoke 
so modest hanged ef I didn’t drop the 
fifty cents and give him a dollar, and I 
never regretted it, nuther.”’ 

Jed settled a lily more firmly in 
Lightning’s harness before again taking 
up his parable. 

“It’s easy guessin’ why the parsons 
likes to see folks gettin’ married—a sop 
mostly comes their way—but why 
they’re so ‘tarnal sot on baptizin’, beats 
me. I kin remember when I was a lit- 
tle shaver our minister—Mr. McCollop, 
he was then—and Deacon Walsh driv 
out to our farm one afternoon. When 
us children saw ’em comin’ we run to 
the woods ez hard az we could pelt for, 
’fraid they’d ask us questions on the 
Catechism; but father was a real pur- 
lite man, and he ‘em into the 
house. Sez they: 

“‘Hez your young uns been bap- 
tized, Mr. Parkins? Because,’ sez they, 
‘ef they hain’t we’re here to do it.’ 
Father scratched his head, and sez he: 


asked 
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“*T don’t rightly reck’lect whether 
they hez or not—their ma usually seen 
to them things when she was alive, but 
I rayther guess ez they hain't.’ 

“ “Have you any objections to my do- 
in’ it?’ sez Mr. McCollop. 

“Father looked at them real solemn. 

“*You kin baptize ‘em ef you can 
ketch ’em,’ sez he, ‘but I guess you'll be 
chasin’ ‘em araound the ‘hole afternoon, 
for I tell you here and naow they're as 
wild as the devil.’ ” 

Jed slapped his leg in keen enjoyment 
of his own story, but the strains of the 
wedding march proclaimed that the 
ceremony was over, and all! interest cen- 
tered upon the church door. 

Some brides look shy, some defiant, 
but Hester looked exalted. All that life 
had withheld had been given to her in 
that brief service. Love, protection, in- 
terest, companionship, and, above ll, 
some one upon whom she could lavish 
the tenderness which filled her wom- 
an’s heart. 

Bertie looked happy and brisk—even 
somewhat excited, but he was accus- 
tomed to live in a work-a-day world, 
and seldom uncovered his soul even to 
his own emotions. 

Marble Hall was the scene of the 
usual crowding and bustling which at- 
tends feeding a hungry multitude. We 
make them sit down in companies and 
serve the feast with decorum, but there 
is always a sense of flurry no matter 
how efficient the power behind the pan- 
try door. Perhaps if no outside serv- 
ants were necessary this impression of 
confusion might be obviated, but there 
is a tendency on the part of the profes- 
sional waiter to perspire as if he were 
melting away under the stress of his 
vocation, and it reacts upon those who 
sit at meat. Then to drink unlimited 
champagne at high noon is a barbarism 
which any civilized stomach should re- 
ceive with protest. In short, why is the 
human idea of making festival to over- 
crowd and < and overdo, and 
then groan when a poor digestion or 
exorbitant caterer demands the price for 
the feast ? 

Not that Hester cared—happy lady! 
—what was eaten or what was drunk 


vereat 
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or what the bills amounted to. She 
listened to the merrymaking at her own 
table and adored Bertie when he made 
a clever little speech in answer to a 
handsome present of kind wishes from 
Mr. Bradley. She cut her bride’s cake 
and clapped her hands when Ambrose 
got the ring. When she went to her 
own room to change her dress for the 
driving trip she and Bertie had ar- 
ranged to take, she invited madame to 
come with her, and presented her with 
a diamond true-lovers’-knot as a me- 
mento of the day and a parting gift, 
for the good lady was sailing on the 
morrow. Mme. Regnault kissed her on 
both cheeks, and then bade her a tearful 
good-by. 

‘“Hestére Aspére,” 
is a var pretty name. 
sometimes to your 
chile ?”’ 

Hester promised and ran downstairs 
through the showers of rice and pelt- 
ing slippers with the same little cries of 
remonstrance with which most other 
happy brides have tried to curb the 
high spirits of their friends, and then 
she and Bertie sprang into the waiting 
carriage, waving good-by to the throng 
on the portico, and disappeared between 
the two cross lions on the gateposts 
down the avenue. 

The guests sent for their carriages 
and prepared to leave. Mrs. Von Eltz 
played hostess and received their adieus. 
Her heart was heavy, but she had ceased 
to rebel, and as indignation gave way 
to regret she felt all her old love for 
Hester returning. 

In the great hall Chris, gorgeous in 
his fancy dress, was presiding over the 
boxes of wedding cake. As each guest 
passed out he presented him with the 
portion which belonged to him, and his 
manner of doing it was so dignified that 
even the most grasping hesitated to ask 
for more. 

Mrs. Leigh and Ambrose watched his 
performance with great amusement; 
they passed and repassed just to enjoy 
the sight, and at each encounter it 
seemed to them that Chris grew more 
and more puffed up with pride. Finally 
he presented the appearance of a hunch- 


she repeated, “‘it 
You vill write 
old friend, my 
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back behind and a punchinello in front, 
and it dawned upon his admirers that 
in regard to wedding cake Chris had a 
sliding scale of allotment, by which is 
meant that all saved from the guests’ 
lot was slid under the belt of Christo- 
pher Columbus Bocky. 

“Tm going to shake him in a mo- 
ment,” said Ambrose, “just to see his 
horror when the boxes fly out.” 

“You shall do no such thing,” said 
Mrs. Leigh. “Hester’s wedding is not 
to be turned into a day of judgment. 
Let the poor little beggar enjoy him- 
self.” 

And so Chris was allowed to prove 
the wisdom of Solomon that “Stolen 
waters are sweet to the taste, and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasure.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The end of August found the Aspers 
once more at Summerwood. 

Their driving trip up the valley of 
the Connecticut had been as delightful 
as perfect weather could make it. Hes- 
ter once told Mary Leigh that she could 
count upon her luck in non-essentials, 
and as her infatuation would have made 
her happy with Bertie shut up in a way- 
side barn, or drenched with pelting 
rain, the sunshine was only an added 
enchantment—not a sine qua non. 

Bertie’s luck had come to him in gold 
more tangible than sunbeams. One of 
his pictures had been sold by Charlton, 
the dealer, for a good round sum, and 
his bank account was high enough to 
preserve his feeling of independence 
for some months to come. 

Their honeymoon had been a roman- 
tic success, for the simple reason that 
Bertie had not one domestic element 
in his nature; he was the privileged 
lover rather than the legalized mate, a 
distinction which might be recognized 
with advantage in all marriages not 
hopelessly Philistine. 

It was the morning after their return 
and they were breakfasting together. 
Bertie approved the Marble Hall melons 
and looked contentedly across the table 


at Hester making the coffee in the great 
gilt Chinese cups covered with dragons 
and butterflies and little fishes; her 
hands had a peculiar charm for him. 

The gorgeousness of the breakfast 
service was an excellent foil for the 
simplicity of the lady who presided. 

“Bertie,” she said, “I’m glad you 
do not like your breakfast in bed; it is 
such an untidy way of beginning the 
day.” 

Bertie looked amused. 

“T don’t happen to like it in bed,” 
he said; “but suppose I did?” 

“Then it should be sent to your room, 
hot and appetizing; but surely I may be 
glad when I find your tastes coincide 
with mine.” 

“But we arrive by such different 
routes,” he urged, teasingly. “I get up 
because a restless energy is always driv- 
ing me to grasp the next amusement, 
and you because, having the inclination 
to be lazy, your Puritan conscience 
prods you out of bed for the sake of 
self-discipline.” 

“Would you say that I’m a bit prig- 
gish?” she asked. ‘Not that I should 
believe you, if you did.” 

“Heaven forbid!” he answered. “I 
think you are only too liberal in judg- 
ing others, but your own pleasure is so 
overshadowed by duty that you can’t 
enjoy anything that hasn’t a hint of 
sacrifice. I really think it’s a vice like 
the absinthe habit, this craving for 
wormwood in the sweets of life.” 

Hester burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Just wait!” she said. “The day will 
come when you will be praying for a 
developed conscience in me instead of 
reproaching me with too much. How 
Mrs. Von Eltz would laugh at your es 
timate of my character. Let us go 
down to the cottage and report our- 
selves.” 

“T can't, my dear girl. You have for- 
gotten that I’m going to the races— 
to-day is the Futurity at Sheepshead.” 

It was true that their driving trip had 
been cut short by a day or two to ac- 
commodate the date of the famous race, 
but the fact of its being that day had 
escaped Hester’s memory. If the truth 
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must be told, she had supposed she was 
to be included in the expedition when- 
ever it did take place, and had even de- 
termined upon the costume that was to 
honor her first appearance in public as 
Mrs. Asper. But she was far too gen- 
erous a woman to begrudge her hus- 
band any amusement, even if she were 
not to share it, and when five minutes 
later the automobile came to the door, 
she ran upstairs to fetch his field glasses 
and stood watching as the noisy ma- 
chine bore him out of sight. There was 
certainly a drop of wormwood in her 
pleasure that morning and she did not 
find the flavor agreeable, in spite of 
Bertie’s assertion to the contrary. 

In the meantime, Bertie, who had 
caught the express, was being whirled to 
town. He had no especial interest in the 
first two races scheduled for the day, 
and determined to look in at his pictures, 
lunch at the club, and go down to 
Sheepshead about half-past two. The 
first part of the programme was carried 
out, but Charlton had so much to say in 
regard to the sale he had made, that 
when Bertie left the shop he had barely 
time to get a chop at the Martin and 
catch his train. 

He had written his order, and was 
still studying the menu, when a lady 
arose from a table and hurried to the 
entrance, where she stood looking up 
and down Fifth Avenue with obvious 
anxiety. Bertie’s heart gave a little 
thump; it was the lady of the thunder- 
storm. 

She made a few steps back toward 
the room, and then, as if loath to give up 
hope, again returned to the door. Bertie 
laid down his napkin, and hurried to 
the entrance. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

She turned sharply, and the vexed 
look gave place to one of mild amuse- 
ment. 

“Mr. Asper!”’ she exclaimed. “Fifth 
Avenue seems to be your happy hunt- 
ing ground.” 

“Happy, indeed,” he laughed; “since 
I have at last succeeded in running you 
to earth.” 

“Have you really been looking for 
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poor little me?” she said, and her eye- 
lids dropped. “It is seldom I am to be 
found in public places. I shun them as 
I would”—she hesitated—‘the foot- 
lights.”’ 

She brought out the words as if it 
summed up all that was improper. Ber- 
tie fell in with her humor. 

“Quite so,” he acquiesced, “and, 
therefore, seeing that this place is not 
altogether private, and that you have 
the air of waiting for friends, may I 
not stand by you till they come!” 

“Oh! I’m not unchaperoned,” she 
said. ‘My cousin, Mrs. Powers, is just 
inside keeping a table. We are going to 
the races if only Mr. Powers can get 
uptown in time to take us; but it is so 
late now that I am nearly discouraged.” 

‘“Wouldn’t Mrs. Powers accept me as 
an escort?” Bertie suggested. “I should 
take the very best care of you. Surely, 
such an old friend might be allowed the 
privilege,” he added, persuasively. 

“We'll hear what she says,” the girl 
answered, and led the way across the 
large room to a table on the Twenty- 
sixth Street side, where an overdressed 
person sat eating her lunch, apparently 
undisturbed by the defection of her hus- 


band. She wiped her mouth, and 
looked inquiringly at Bertie. 
“This is Mr. Asper, Lucy,” said the 


younger lady. “He is an old friend of 
mine, but we have not met for some 
years, and my name has escaped his 
memory, though my features have 
stamped themselves on his heart. He is 
undergoing punishment for this lapse, 
by having my name withheld. You will 
please address me simply as ‘cousin’ in 
his presence.” 

As Mrs. Powers’ mouth was full, she 
acknowledged the introduction with a 
nod. Her expression was stolid. 

Bertie felt honor bound to contradict 
his whimsical companion. 

“Don’t believe her, Mrs. Powers!” he 
exclaimed. “For a moment I was un- 
certain, but can you wonder, when she 
has blossomed into this?” and his ges- 
ture of admiration marked the compli- 
ment. 

Mrs. Powers seemed as indifferent to 
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the explanation as she had been to the 
introduction, and Bertie felt some dif- 
fidence in making his suggestion. 

“If Mr. Powers does not turn up,” 
he said, “I should be most happy to take 
you to the races. I am a member of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club, and can find 
you good seats. I sincerely hope you 
will make use of me.” 

But the lady declined the offer. She 
said Mr. Powers would certainly join 
them in a minute, and they would not 
trespass on Mr. Asper’s kindness. Her 
lack of graciousness was so marked that 
Bertie bowed, and betook himself to his 
chop and fried potatoes. After all, he 
was glad that his rash invitation had 
been refused, for he bethought himself, 
somewhat tardily, that the reputation 
of a married man is a ticklish thing, 
and snatched, as it were, out of his own 
keeping, and that Mrs. Powers, with her 
square, plump figure, manicured nails 
and powdered nose, was not a chaperon 
to lend distinction to the party. 

The next second a bull-necked man 
with a stubby mustache appeared in the 
doorway, and after a rapid survey of 
the room, crossed to Mrs. Powers’ table. 
Plainly her legitimate escort had ar- 
rived, and for Asper the incident was 
closed. 

They seemed, however, to dog his 
footsteps. As he got into his hansom 
they got into an automobile, and at the 
ferry gates they were just ahead of him. 
He meant to speak to them in the train, 
but his handsome friend was sand- 
wiched between Mr. Powers and the 
window, and Mrs. Powers sat directly 
behind her, and then, if the truth must 
be told, there was a kind of bullish 
ferocity about Mr. Powers that made 
Bertie shy of addressing the ladies of 
the party until he could think of the fair 
Rosa’s name. 

Somehow Rosa didn’t seem exactly 
the name he expected. The finding of 
the handkerchief was still a secret, but 
he meant to dumfound the girl by call- 
ing her “Miss Rosa” before the day 
was over. He couldn’t turn his eyes 
away from her in the train. Her hair 
grew in points low on her neck and 
forehead, and rippled into waves and 


tiny tendrils; her complexion had the 
reds and browns of a wood nymph, her 
delicate features expressed a saucy self- 
sufficiency. 

The train peddler came staggering 
through the aisle of the car, calling in 
his monotonous singsong ‘Mixed can- 
dies, and chawklets,” and the girl 
stopped him, and made Mr. Powers buy 
her a package. As she met her short, 
little teeth in a chocolate, she turned 
her profile so that the light from the 
window caught the outline, and Bertie, 
with a flash of recognition, almost 
laughed out loud. It was little Rosalie 
Royston, the daughter of his old land- 
lady with whom he had boarded while 


he was studying at the league. He re- 
membered her well enough now—an 


awkward, impish child of fourteen, al- 
ternately’ petted and scolded by her 
mother’s patrons, and with a taste for 
sweets that nothing could satisfy. She 
hadn’t been a bad-looking child of the 
black, sallow type, but to think of her 
having arrived at this magnificence! 
Bertie found the situation more and 
more comical as he recalled the past, 
and then he began to count the years, 
and found to his chagrin that it was at 
least ten since he left Mrs. Royston’s. 
What an old fellow he was getting to 
be, and little Miss Rosie must be close 
upon twenty-five. He meant to have 
some fun with the young lady before the 
day was over, but just then the train 
stopped at the platform of the race track, 
and Bertie, knowing he was late, made a 
dash for the paddock. The bugle had 
already sounded, and the horses were 
being stripped for saddling; there was 
barely time to look over them. It was 
not an easy matter to get near Sprinter, 
the favorite, and Bertie, who was not a 
tall man, was just wishing that a great 
six-footer would step aside, when the 


man turned, and displayed the  well- 
known feature of Mompy Leigh. 
“Hello, Asper!” he called out, “glad 


to see you back,” and then added, as 
he joined him: “I hope Mrs. Asper is 
with you. My wife is in a box over 
there, and will want to know all about 
your trip. You didn’t bring Mrs. As- 
per—that’s a pity! A likely looking 
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set of two-year-olds,” he said, forget- 
ting the feminine in the more absorbing 
equine ; “but Sprinter isn’t going to win 
—mark my words, and save your 
money, that long-barreled, bay filly is 
going to tiptoe the field.” 

Bertie was too intent on making his 
bets to notice the pretty scene, but all 
the same it’ was insensibly adding to his 
pleasure. The intense green of the in- 
field as well as the outside belt of trees 
that surrounded the course made a 
charming background for the gay racing 
colors of the jockeys, while far to the 
south and east, seen between the 
branches, the Atlantic stretched as blue 
as the The light, summer 
tumes of the crowds who thronged the 
lawn and stands gave an un-American 
air of holiday-making which was em- 
phasized by a sort of devil-may-care jol- 
liness on most of the faces. They were 
in the mood to take luck as it came. 
Even the defeat of Sprinter. 

The favorite was a great, chestnut 
colt, with one white stocking and a 
blaze; he had a grand chest and tre- 
mendous quarters, and was undeniably 
the “pick of the bunch”; but a story 
was going the rounds that his mascot 
—a black stable cat, whose companion- 
ship was indispensable to his night’s rest 
—had been stolen, and his backers had a 
sense of uneasiness as to his fitness be- 
ing at the top notch. 

The second favorite was the bay filly 
Corisande, and Mr. Leigh was betting 
heavily on her. Bertie, who was too 
late to go thoroughly through the eight- 


sky. cos- 


een youngsters who were to. start, 
picked out a black Hexad colt who 
looked to him especially steady, and 


backed him for place. This was hardly 
accomplished when the horses were be- 
ing jogged along to the starting post 
three-quarters of a mile away, and 
Mompy Leigh, who had his own ideas 
about the vantage point for seeing the 
Futurity course, pushed Bertie ahead of 
him to the roof of the grand stand. It 
was burning hot, but fortunately they 
had not iong to wait, and almost before 
they had focused their glasses the field 
was off. It streamed forward, a pris- 
matic smear—purple, blue, green, 


orange, red—the colors mingling and 
separating in the mad push for place. 

It had been a splendid start ; the whole 
eighteen came tearing down the broad 
home stretch as if they must jnevitably 
run each other down. The slight turn 
in the track as it approached the grand 
stand revealed more exactly, however, 
the results of the furious pace. The 
violet of the favorite were a 
half length ahead, Corisande was no- 
where—far behind in the ruck—while 
the Hexad colt came swinging in an 
easy second. 

Bertie left Mr. Leigh discussing the 
race with some fellow-losers, and was on 
his way to realize his own good fortune 
in crisp bank notes, when, as he passed 
one of the boxes, he found himself close 
beside his friend, Miss Royston. She 
was standing up in order to get a better 
view of the winner, who had _ just 
reached the paddock on his triumphal 
progress to the stables, and was the cen- 
ter of an admiring ring. 

Miss Rosie’s eyes were dancing with 
excitement. 

“Wasn't it thrilling!’ she said, to 
Bertie, laving a hand that still trembled 
on his sleeve. “I thought my heart 
would bound out of my throat when 
those darlings came swooping down the 
track. How I hate civilized restraints! 
If I hadn’t been afraid of that old cur- 
mudgeon’—here she wrinkled up her 
nose at the back of the unconscious 
Powers—“I should have pitched my hat 
in the air and yelled!” 

“Let us be thankful there are restrain- 
ing Powers,” said Bertie, piously. 

She looked pitying. 


colors 


“If you didn’t mean it you needn't 
apologize,” she remarked; “but it was 
poor. At all events, I made twenty- 


dollars out of him—you see, he 


Corisande. What did 


five 
would bet on 
you make?” 

“Put two 
Bertie. 

“Hold my salts to my nose!” she 
cried. “I’m faint from envy.” 

“Perhaps the next time you will ac- 
cept my escort, and let me pick your 
horses,” he said, reproachfully. 

“But I’m not allowed to go about with 


ciphers to yours,” said 
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chance acquaintances, Mr. Asper,”’ she 
said, demurely. 

Bertie looked squarely in her eyes, 
and laughed. 

“Aren’t you what might be vulgarly 
called putting on side?” he asked. “I 
can remember the time when you used 
boldly to beg me to take you to the 
theatre.” 

She put her head on one side with 
a quizzical expression. 

“How much do you remember, I won- 
der?” she queried. “I must admit you’re 
getting warm.” 

“Getting!” he repeated. “In your 
own graceful language I’ve been warm 
from the first. I was only pretending 
not to know you, Rosie. Just making 
game of you, little girl!” 

“Oh! you great, big, horrid fib!” be- 
gan Rosie, but before she could add an- 
other adjective, Mompy Leigh put his 
hand on Bertie’s shoulder, and asked 
him whether he wouldn’t go back to 
town with him after the next race, and 
while he put the question he favored 
the Powers’ party with an inquiring 
stare. 

There was something in Mr. Leigh’s 
manner that disconcerted Bertie. The 
vexed question of how to behave when 
married was still worrying him, and he 
thought he detected a warning in 
Mompy’s invitation. « Of course, little 
Rosie was all right, but the party as a 
whole looked odd—it was safe to say 
they looked odd. 

The young lady was not slow to re- 
sent the stare, and fairly glared at Mr. 
Leigh’s retreating figure. 

“That man stared very rudely,” she 
complained, “and, what is more, I sus- 
pect you of being ashamed to have him 
see you talking to me, which isn’t nice 
of you, Mr. Asper. Did you think he 
might tell tales ?”’ 

Bertie drew himself up. 

“Tell tales!” he repeated, severely ; 
“about what, if you please, and _ to 
whom ?” 

“Do you suppose I don’t know you 
are married?” she answered. “I’m sure 
the riches and glory of your match were 
heralded enough in the papers. All the 


same, if I were your wife, I should hate 
to have you talking to a girl as pretty as 
I am!” and she laughed wickedly, 
showing her little, white teeth. 

Bertie, who held with many other 
gentlemen—Turkish and _ otherwise 
that the sanctity of the senana is not to 
be alluded to in public, flushed an angry 
red. He got as far in a scathing re- 
proof as “Be good enough to let my 
private affairs——” when Mr. Powers 
broke off a whispered conversation with 
his wife, and asked for an introduction. 

“Rosa,” he said, when the short cere- 
mony was over, “Lucy wishes to go to 
Manhattan Beach to dine; perhaps your 
friend Mr. Asper will join us.” 

Rosa’s teasing mood dropped 
her like a cloak. 

“Oh! please do,” she said; “I have so 
many things to ask you about yourself.” 
She looked sweet and childish. 

Bertie’s resentment melted before her 
sagerness, and he was careful to make 
his refusal as gracious as possible. He 
pleaded a dinner engagement at Sum- 
merwood, and put on an expression of 
tender regret when his eyes met hers. 
Indeed, he went a step further than was 
necessary, for when he made his adieus 
he managed to whisper: 

“T shall send you a great box of 
chocolates to-morrow, the kind you used 
to like, and you will think of old times 
when you are eating them.” 

She tried to look demure, 
ples were showing. 








trom 


but the dim- 


“Where will you send them?’ she 
asked. 
“T shall find Mrs. Powers’ address 


in the directory, and send them there for 
Miss Rosalie Royston,” and as he said 
her full name he laughed as wickedly 
as she had. 

“Then I should never get them,” she 
answered, “for Rosalie Royston isn’t 
my name any longer. I wonder who is 
cold now!” and she made the grimace 
that in a street urchin would have ex- 
pressed a taunting ya-ya. 

“Are you married?” gasped Bertie; 
but she only laughed, and followed Mrs. 
Powers out of the box without ever 
turning her head. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There was no occasion for Mr. Leigh 
to tell tales of Bertie; he told them of 
himself, first to Mrs. Leigh going back 
in the train, and then to Hester when 
he got home, and he threw such a 
glamour of romance over the whole oc- 
currence that both ladies became quite 
wild with curiosity to see the beautiful 
young woman who had blossomed out 
of the impish child. Hester especially 
plied Bertie with questions about his ex- 
periences at the Royston boarding house, 
and it was pleasant to assure her of the 
ultra respectability of the ménage. 

Perhaps the 
quaintance with Rosie were more dwelt 
upon than the two recent occasions of its 


early days of his ac 


renewal, but then there was more to 
tell. 
The meeting with Mary Leigh the 


day of the Futurity had another out- 
come. Besides exciting her interest in 
Rosie, it proved the means of estab- 
lishing the Aspers in town for the win- 
ter. Mrs. Leigh knew of several most 
desirable houses in her neighborhood 
that Hester must see before they were 
snapped up, and she extorted a promise 
from Bertie that he would bring his wife 
to spend a few days with her early in 
October, when she and Mompy would 
be in town for a week before starting on 
a tour of autumn visits. 

The Rivers’ estate did not include in 
its holdings what the advertisements 
term “An elegant nor, in- 
deed, even an inelegant one—in New 
York, and it was with the Aspers a 
mooted point how they should best dis- 
themselves for the winter. Ber- 
tie didn’t care much how, so long as 
they got speedily to town, and Hester, 
who meant to build in the spring, didn’t 
think it mattered much what they did 
for one winter. She would have liked 
to stop in the country till after Christ- 
mas, for she looked upon Summerwood 
as her home, and was jealous of a di- 
vided interest. Still, she appreciated 
the necessity of Bertie’s keeping in touch 
with the artistic world, and accepted 
an earlier move as inevitable. He, poor 
soul, looked forward even to.the three 


residence’ ’- 


pt se 


days of their visit to the Leighs as an 
emancipation from the rd/e of country 
gentleman, which puzzled him perhaps 
more than his behavior as a married 
man. If you don’t know timothy from 
wheat, or a mangel-wurzel from a tur- 
nip, how can you shine in the eves of 
your farmer? 

[If only Marble Hall itself had been 
beautiful Bertie could have felt sorhe 
sympathy with Hester’s love of the 
place, but its architectural absurdities 
got more and more upon his nerves, so 
that he could hardly listen with patience 
to her plans for its embellishment. He 
fairly champed to get away from it. 
Over and above all this was the en 
forced intimacy with the Von Eltzes, 
which had become trying to Bertie al 
most from the day of his engagement. 
He was shrewd enough to guess Am- 
brose’s secret, and while he could not 
but respect his friend's plucky cheerful- 
ness, he would have been better pleased 
to forget. In regard to Mrs. Von Eltz, 
he felt even more strongly. She had 
been at such small pains to disguise her 
disapproval of the engagement that her 
subsequent kindness seemed only to 
mark how greatly Hester stood in need 
of her protection. 

It was, therefore, with some chagrin 
that Bertie found that Ambrose and his 
mother were dining at Marble Hall the 
night before the promised visit to the 
Leighs. He could stand Mrs. Von Eltz 
very well when other people were pres 
ent, but on these family occasions she 
had a way of looking at him under half- 
shut lids whenever he happened to 
usurp the position of master of Hester’s 
house that was simply insulting, and yet 
she was ostensibly so courteous that 
sometimes he mistrusted his judgment 
of her feelings. 

On this particular evening she, was 
full of economic advice. She evidently 
considered Hester about as fit to choose 
a house for herself as a baby would 
be to order its first short clothes, and 
she was doing her best to forestall pos- 
sible mistakes. 

“Remember, child,” she said, “the 
more servants you have, the more trou- 
ble, so take a small house.” 
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“IT don’t find the servants here very 
troublesome,” Hester ventured, “and 
I’m sure we have enough of them.” 

“Because old Fox keeps them in or- 
der,” argued her mentor, “but you won’t 
have her in town. She and I have struck 
our roots too deep in Jersey soil. Don't 
let your fancy be dazzled by a pretty 
drawing-room and half a dozen baths— 
that won’t make up for a dark kitchen 
and a pen of a pantry.” 

They were having their after goa 
coffee in the library, and Mrs. Von Eltz 
was sitting before the blazing wood = 
with one foot on the fender. She was 
making rather a liberal display of her 
ankles, which were 
work, black, silk stockings, but sha 
by the square-toed slippers dear to mid 
dle age. 

“Of course a co 


modish in open 


ner house is prefer- 
able on account of light and air,’ she 
went on, ruminatingly, “but, on the 
other hand, it is more difficult to heat, 
and then there is that double expanse 
of sidewalk to clean.” 

“Bertie would have to be out early 
with his broom,” said Hester, who loved 
to tease her old friend. 

Bertie, who was sunk in his father-in- 
law’s favorite chair, smiled feebly. He 
found Mrs. Von Eltz tedious. 

“Of course you will have the plumb- 
ing tested,” said Caroline, fatefully. 


“T see you share the popular prejudice 


against the dor nestic microbe,” said Hes- 
ter, sadly. “I will turn it out to starve 
if you say so. Don’t you think, she 
added, “in view of my incompetence 
that you had better go with Berti on 
this expedition? You know so much bet- 
ter what I want than I do myself.’ 

She held out her hand for Caroline’s 
empty cup, and then stooped and kissed 


her to make up for her sauciness. 
There are some jokes mal to 
be smiled at. The vision of house hunt- 
ing with Mrs. Von Eltz, thus presented 
to the nurror of oe mind, made Bertie 
sit straight in his chair, and sigh h eavily, 
while Caroline, accustomed to Hester’s 
raillery, promptly turned upon her. 
“What you want and fe you need 
are quite on opposite sides of the coun- 


too dis 


ter,’ said that lady, “but, after all, it 
isn't so much a house that you are hiring 
as the experience you are buying, and 
I'm not the woman to interfere with 
that purchase.” 

\ servant was handing liqueurs, and 
Ambrose poured out a tiny glass of 
cherry brandy and handed it to his 
mother. 

“Even the temperate have their weak- 
nesses,” he said, “this may help you to 
recover from the depression « it all that 
iced water you drank at dinner.” 

“We will make her go to town herself 
ter Christmas, won't we, Ambrose?’ 
Hester asked, perching on the arm of 
Caroline’s chair; but she met with small 


¢ 





success. 
“Tf vou two 
1 


quire the mother 


think I’m going to ac- 
-in-town habits, you are 
nuch mistaken,” Mrs. Von Eltz 
laughed. “I know how the poor souls 
listen half the night for the click of a 
latchkey that never and a_ boot- 
less foot on the stairs. When Ambrose 
ene pe I know he 1s 
; when he is alone in 
e he is behaving him- 
were both in town I 


comes, 


comes to 
behaving himsel 
town, I can in a 
self; but if we 


ight know more than I like to im- 
agine.” 
Ambrose left the library table where 


he had been surreptitiously glancing at 
the evening papers, and crossed to the 
fire, where he stood, looking down on 
the two women he loved. 

‘The truth is we hve spoiled her, 
Hester,” he said, shaking his _ head. 


“We have let her bully us till 
become a shocking old autocrat. My 
dear mother, a. would do you all the 
good in the world to mix with people 
of vour own age. 
‘IT don't like people of my 
eaded Caroline. ‘“They are 
ntentious that I want to sha 
or so frivolous that ] 
them.” 

‘‘We must put up with our con- 
Hester, ‘“ ‘since 
with our ancestors 


she has 


own age 
ag so 

<e them, 
feel oe es of 


] 


temporaries, *’ quoted 
we can neither live 
nor our posterity.’ That is George 
Eliot—I hope feel rebuked for not 
wanting to go to town to cultivate mid- 
dle-age society.” 


vou 
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“There is no conceit equal to that of 
the recluse,” said Ambrose, chuckling. 

“Except that of other artists,” came 
sleepily from Bertie’s chair. 

“T decline being a text for epigrams,” 
said Mrs. Von Eltz, arising. “Good- 
by, Hester, get a dry cellar, and a back 
staircase af 

“And a spare bedroom for the recluse 
of Summerwood,” Hester concluded, as 
she wrapped a queer, old India shawl 
around the ample shoulders of the re- 
cluse, and continued to keep her arm 
there as they walked to the door. 

“I’m going to the end of the terrace,” 
she called back to Bertie, as she looked 
out on the beauty of the night. 

A delicate, waning moon was on its 
way to bed in the west; a fountain in 
the rose garden was splashing its waters 
with an irregularity that suggested the 
caprice of Undine—as if it knew its sea- 
son was over ; down the hill the lights of 
the cottage glimmered through the trees, 
and far away in the valley a late train 
from town was snaking its brilliant 
way among the hills. 

Hester drew a piece of her compan- 
ion’s shawl over her own bare shoulders, 
for the air had a sharp touch of autumn, 
and stood waiting with her at the edge 
of the terrace till the men should over- 
take them. 

Bertie was flecking the ashes from 
his cigar to give Ambrose a light, and 
for a moment the two stood side by 
side, Bertie as beautiful as a child with 
his sunburned blondness and happy-go- 
lucky air, Ambrose the compelling type 
of man—as if the force of his size and 
strength lifted him above circumstance, 
while the serenity of his expression 
marked a mind and temper in accord 
with such a fine human machine as his 
body. 





A sudden wind rustled the falling 
leaves. 
“It is cold, Bertie!’ Hester cried, 


as she threw off the end of the shawl. 
“T’ll race you to the front door.” 

Mrs. Von Eltz took her son’s arm, 
and then turned round with him to 
watch the flying figures. 

sertie got first to the steps, and hold- 


ing out his hand to his wife they went 
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shoulder to shoulder up the broad 
flight, and disappeared behind the col- 
ums of the portico. 

Caroline gave a little sigh, and planted 
a heavy foot on the gravel. 

“Tt’s a good thing to be young,” she 
said, tritely. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The house the Aspers took was only 
a block away from Mrs. Leigh, and was 
pronounced eminently livable by that dis- 
criminating critic. It was modern in 
construction, unobjectionable in furni- 
ture, central in situation—in short, such 
a house as the rich man calls unpre- 
tentious and the poor man calls palatial. 

Hester’s satisfaction had but one 
drawback. She had taken it for granted 
that Bertie would make his studio at 
home, and that they were to choose a 
house with reference to his require- 
ments, and she was most unhappy to 
find such an idea had never crossed 
his mind. 

“My dearest,” he said, “you would 
tempt me to turn work into play. Leave 
me the self-respect of being in earnest.” 

‘Being in earnest is not a question 
of locality,” she objected. 

“Yes, it is; very largely,” he an- 
swered. “If I were a business man 
you wouldn’t expect me to do my office 
work in my library. I should waste 
half my time hanging about you—really, 
I could not work at home! Besides,” 
he added, “it would cut me off from 
other men.” 

Hester submitted with a feeling of 
desolation. New York seemed to her so 
vast, and her friends so few. With 
Bertie away all day she could never find 
the courage to make new acquaintances. 
Her depression grew until, in a moment 
of confidence, she mentioned her disap- 
pointment to Mrs. Leigh, who treated 
it so lightly that Hester began to think 
she had been unreasonable. 

“My dear child,” Mary said, “you 
wouldn’t want all that riffraff in your 
house—I allude to objects, not people! I 
mean canvases and frames and easels 
and all the old trumpery they pick up 
abroad. And then artists are always 
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making studies of detached bits of 
humanity—a Trilby foot or a dimpled 
shoulder blade, and I’m sure you don’t 
want that going on under your nose.”’ 

Hester looked dismayed. 

“Do you mean,” she faltered, ‘that 
Bertie’s present work will require mod- 
els, and that his studio must be treated 
with the sanctity of a doctor’s office?” 

“Much the same, I should imagine,” 
answered Mrs. Leigh, who felt that Ber- 
tie’s nymphs with their Henner flesh 
tints were hardly drawn from imagina- 
tion. 

“T should hate to be a doctor’s wife,” 
said Hester, with a little shiver. 

“They seem quite as happy as the rest 
of us,” Mary laughed. “I commend to 
your point of view the Commonplace, in 
capitals, to mark my respect.” 

“T’ve no patience with the common- 
place,” began Hester, ‘‘one must dare to 
be unconventional if——” 

“Mr. Von Eltz,” announced the serv- 
ant, and Ambrose was ushered across 
Mrs. Leigh’s great, bare drawing-room, 
still shrouded in its summer chintz, to 
the tea table under the lamp—a cheer- 
ful spot in the waste of shiny parquet. 

He found himself welcomed by both 
ladies with the expansiveness so warm- 
ing to the masculine heart. 

Mrs. Leigh made his tea, and Hester 
held out a plate of toasted biscuit, and 
they asked endless questions about him- 
self, and his rooms in town, and finally, 
as studios were uppermost in their 
minds, where he had his office. 

“T suppose you know,” he said, to 
Hester, “that Bertie has taken a studio 
in the building where I am?” 

Hester didn’t know it; she hadn’t seen 
Bertie since breakfast, but the fact was 
pleasant to her, and she answered, 
gayly: 

“Then we can keep an eye on both 
of you at once.” 

Ambrose laughed. 

“You will have to mount your eyes 
on pivots,” he said, “as Bertie’s rooms 
are on the tenth story under the roof, 
and mine on the second; but I make 
you free of mine at all times and sea- 
sons.” 

Ambrose found himself lingering on, 


too comfortable to move, till the clock 
chimed half-past six, and then when he 
arose to go Mrs. Leigh besought him 
to come back to dinner, and go with 
them to the play. She had to admit 
that she didn’t know what play, as she 
had left that to Mompy, but she declared 
his taste so good that they could depend 
upon his choice. 

“You won't get much dinner,” she 
added, ‘for I’ve only two or three serv- 
ants in town, the rest are shutting up 
the house at Newport, but perhaps to 
make up for it, I’ll cook some supper for 
you myself after the theatre. There are 
worse things than scrambled eggs and 
frizzled ham done in a chafing-dish, and 
washed down with champagne.” 

Ambrose expressed the astonishment 
he saw was expected of him at her ac- 
complishments as a cook, and though 
when he presented himself at half-past 
seven, he failed to notice any curtail- 
ing of courses at dinner, he kept assur- 
ing her that he was guarding a reserve 
of appetite for the ham and eggs she had 
promised later on. 

After Mrs. Leigh’s boast of her hus- 
band’s good taste in plays it was rather 
mortifying to have him acknowledge at 
dinner that he had forgotten to secure 
anything till late in the afternoon, and 
had then been obliged to telephone to 
Tyson to do the best he could, and send 
the tickets to the house. “He is sure 
to send something,” Mr. Leigh affirmed, 
stoutly, in answer to his wife’s look of 
deprecation. 

“Ah, Mompy!” she answered, “you 
men who amuse yourselves by running 
back to New York a dozen times a sum- 
mer can’t imagine the hunger for cock- 
ney dissipation that gnaws the female 
heart about this time of the year. But 
we'll forgive you.” 

The tickets came, however, just as 
they finished dinner, and by that time 
they were so hurried that Mrs. Leigh 
forgot to ask where they were going 
till they were seated in the omnibus. 

“To the Frolic,’ Mr. Leigh answered, 
“to see ‘The Board of Directors’—it is 
Philip Bryde’s new play for Rosa Roy.” 

“Rosa Roy!” came in three exclama- 
tions from Mary, Hester and Bertie. 
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is she? asked Mary Leigh, 
who was the first to recover herself 

“She is an American actress who has 
had her training in England, ahd made 
quite a hit in London a year ago in a 
subordinate part. Frohman has just 
brought her out as a star, and she is 
drawing tremendously.” 

“Well, Mr. Asper,” said Mary, “ 
think your mystery is solved. 

“Of course it is,” said Hester. 

“Tt looks like it,” said Bertie. 

“Are you all crazy!” said Mr. Leigh. 
“What the deuce are you _ talking 
about ?” 

“We are tracking an enigma in petti- 
coats,” laughed Mrs. Leigh 

“We are renewing Bertie’s youth, 
said Hester. 

“We are wondering,” said Bertie, 
plainly, “whether Rosa Roy isn’t one and 
the same as a little friend of mine who 
used to be called Rosalie Royston, and 
whom you saw me talking with the day 
of the Futurity. 

“I should think you’d know if you 
were talking to her,” said Mompy, dis- 
trustfully. 

“Ah! thereby hangs a tale,” said Ber- 
tie, “but I hope you will testify that she 
is as pretty a little baggage as ever 


” 


walked in high- heeled shoes.” 

Ambrose suddenly broke into the con- 
versation. 

“Rosa Roy!” he exclaimed. “I should 
think she was pretty, and full of the 
devil. From the way she is playing her 
cards, I imagine she has social am- 
bitions ; but I may be mistaken. I met 
her the other evening at a supper Ch Ap- 
ney gave to Vernon Bell, the novelist. 

*She’s all right, then?” Mary asked, 
fle nervously. 

Ambrose answered. 
“Chapney gave the affair in his own 
apartment, and his wife was there.” 
By this time they had reached the 
Frolic, and much to Hester’s chagrin 
found the play had begun, but they were 
fortunate in having a box so that their 
entrance made little disturbance, and as 
the plot was not intricate they soon 
caught up with the story. 

Mr. Bryde had woven one of his 
pretty satires on modern manners 


imagine so,” 


around quite a novel theme. It was 
briefly this: 

The secretary of one of our new met- 
ropolitan trust ~companies—a young 
man of extraordinary capacity, but with 
too keen a relish for sport—has private 
information that his resignation is about 
to be requested owing to his frequent 
absences. As he is mainly dependent 
on his salary he is plunged in gloom. 

His wife, who has decoyed him into 
half his scrapes, is full of remorse, and 
proposes to save the situation by ca- 
joling the board of directors. The in- 
terest centers in the arts and witcheries, 
the flirtations and flatteries, by which 

she attaches the voting majority to her 
string. Her social prominence gives her 
the necessary opportunity, and the play 
is enlivened by a scene on a famous 
yacht; a camp in the Adirondacks ; 
flower parade at Lenox, and a dinner at 
the house of the president of the trust 
company. The play ends with a split in 
the board directors, the triumph of 
the young wife, and the secretary’s re- 
turn to duty after the sobering experi- 
ence of a wholesome fright. 

As Mr. Leigh marshaled his party 
into a proscenium box, Rosa, as the 
energetic young wife, was filling the 
stage with the twirl of her pink dra- 
peries, while she mapped out her course 
of action to her desponding husband. 
She was pretty enough to make the dif- 
ficult réle given her by Mr. Bryde seem 
quite feasible to the audience. 

She was not slow to recognize her 
acquaintances so close to the stage, and 
while too much of an artist to direct her 
acting to them, it was plain that she 
was amused by their proximity. Am- 
brose hazarded a bow from the back of 
the box, but Bertie made no effort to at- 
tract her attention ; he looked at her with 
amazement. Was this brilliant person, 
whose audacity and fascination held her 
audience in sympathy with her varying 
caprices, the little Rosie of the boarding 
house? And yet somehow it seemed 
easier to believe in that metamorphosis 
than to identify the woman before him 
with the pretty, pert girl of the Powers’ 
family party. He sank into a chair be- 
hind Mompy, and abandoned himself 
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to the task of readjusting his ideas. 
Hester and Mrs. Leigh, in the front of 
the box, were not a little diverted by the 
interest Miss Roy displayed in the men 
of the party, but they soon forgot what 
was personal in the charm of her act- 
ing—she was so spontaneous, so beau- 
tiful, so demurely tantalizing. 

As the curtain went down they both 
set upon Bertie, and insisted upon his 
taking them behind the scenes to make 
her acquaintance. 

“T’ll see what can be eo ” he said, 
a trifle reluctantly, and disappeared from 
the box to which he did i return till 
the end of the second act. 

He then announced himself the bearer 
of an invitation to the whole party to 
go on the stage the moment the perform- 
ance was over, and Hester was_ not 
sorry for the delay. She had been so 
cut off by her mourning from the usual 
amusements of life that a play was as 
real to her as to a child. any was glad 
not to break the spell of Miss Roy’s im- 


personation by aii her socially until 
the conclusion of the story. 

Mrs. Leigh’s sharp eyes noted a pro- 
longed absence on the part of Ambrose, 
and also his return to the box with a 
pink rose his buttonhole, which bore 
a striking resemblance to the kind that 
fell from the belt of the actress; but 
she could hold her peace when her 


heir fancies, and she 
was a person to be 


iting with 


friends indulged t 
thought Ambrose 
trusted in fascinz 
risk than Bertie. 

The fourth act gave Rosa an oppor- 
tunity for some really fine acting. The 
wife has gue her part so well that 
her young husband j 
and heaps 

the crowning moment of success. Her 
change from the ne to the tru 
woman—from flippancy to tenderness 
—was so sweet and human that she held 
her audience enthralled. 

As the curtain went down the house 
broke into a burst of applatise, and Miss 


Roy came to the footlights and cour- 


society less 


becomes ealous, 


reproaches upon her just 


tesied her acknowledgements with girl- 
ish simplicity. 
When, at the end of the play, they 


went through the little door back of 


their box, Mrs. Leigh whispered to her 
husband that she meant to ask Miss Roy 
to supper 
“Aren't you rather rushing matters ?” 
he asked, for he was a prudent person, 
and without enthusiasms. 
“Of course I am,” she retorted, “that 
is the effect of her acting—I am intoxi- 
klessness—you may never 


cated by reckles 
the humdrum wife again!” 


find me 


The stage was a wreck of the feast. 


The dinner table that had glowed and 
glittered with es and flowers, and 
glass, and silver, and gold flagons, and 


baskets of artificial fruit, was stripped 


in a cloud of its own dust; while a man 
with a watering can was showering a 
sprin ikled P: ttern on boards 

Rosa came graciously forward to 


Powers 
forbi l- 


but not alone. Mrs 


elbow, stolid and 


meet them, 
stood at her 
ding. 

“Must I ask her, too?” 
y, while Bertie was 
lester to Miss Roy. 

“Not if you expect me,” answered her 
husband, “‘and, remen iber, I am not very 
anxious that you should ask Miss Roy.” 

But his wife looked so wounded by 
his lack enterprise that he added a 
hasty retraction, and told her to do as 
she pleased. It is marvelous how much 
excitement a conventional woman can 
get out of her first contact with Bo- 
Bohemia is so unaware it 


murmured 
introducing 


r 
1 
} 
i 


hen ia while 
is being exploited. 

Rosa received them very prettily. She 
introduced Mrs. Powers, but 


effort to draw her into conversation, 


made no 


and when Mrs. Leigh made her req t 
in regard to supper, Miss Roy did not 
even consul r cousin, but accepted at 
once Ind I Oo put t plain! he 
jumped at the invitation, and only 
stipulated that they should wait, as 
he had her own cab and her maid, and 
would follow them as soon as she had 
changed her dress 

N tl l ( uld excec 1 Be rtie’s care of 


his wife as they left the theatre. He 
noticed that her was unfastened 
at the and hi oleed it for her him- 
self, and he chatted as merrily about tir 





hroat, 
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play as if she were a child he had just 
taken to her first pantomime, but when 
the party were back in the omnibus, 
Bertie declined to get in. He said a 
walk would be pleasant before supper, 
and he dashed off before Mr. Leigh 
could offer to bear him company. Per- 
haps that astute gentleman was hardly 
surprised when the actress and Bertie 
arrived simultaneously at the house, and 
he chuckled to himself when Mr. Asper 
said he had persuaded Miss Roy to send 
away her maid, and let him take her 
home. 

Rosa was charmingly dressed in some 
white, gauzy stuff, with here and there 
a touch of brilliant green in the trim- 
ming, sparingly applied, but sufficient to 
heighten the tints of her dazzling com- 
plexion. Beautiful she undeniably was, 
but so lacking in the distinction that 
marked Hester that Ambrose, looking at 
the two, felt Rosa common. 

Mrs. Leigh promptly led the way to 
the dining-room, feeling sure Miss Roy 
must be famished after her splendid and 
strenuous work, and Miss Roy admitted 
that such was the case with unblushing 
frankness. 

The night had turned chilly, and a fire 
was blazing on the hearth. A bottle of 
claret lay cozied in its basket close to 
the fender, while beside Mompy’s chair 

wine 


two coolers held the champagne 


well packed with ice, but with heads 
protruding at an angle that seemed to 
testify to the rakishness of their spirits. 
There were some cold birds and a salad, 
as well as a generous supply of eggs 
and sliced ham waiting the master hand 
of the hostess in her capacity of cook. 

If any servants were up, they were 
not in attendance at supper; it was a 
meal marked by primitive simplicity 


Mrs. Leigh frizzled h 


l her ham and 
scrambled her eges, and though she 
didn’t do them at the same time she did 
do them in the same chafing-dish, de- 


claring it heightened the flavor, and Ber- 
tie uncorked the claret M 


and Mompy 
the champagne, and every one ate 
and every one talked. Perhaps Hes- 
ter’s spirits were the highest, but 


1 
| 


they were fitful—one moment she was 
lost in thought, and the next, as if 


bound to dispel an unwelcome idea, she 
plunged headlong into the fun: 

It was Mrs. Leigh’s object te keep 
the conversation free from the theatre. 
She imagined Miss Roy’s pleasure 
would be spoiled by a reminder that her 
profession was as interesting as her 
personality, but in spite of her endeavors 
the subject would crop up again and 
again, and, indeed, the actress herself 
seemed more than willing to talk. She 
spoke of her growing dread of first 
nights—how largely success rested with 
the newspaper reporters, and how many 
of them were willing to sink fair 
criticism for the self-glorification of a 
pungent article. 

She declared that with a dozen ad- 
jectives she could destroy the peace of 
mind of all the actresses in town—they 
might rally, poor souls—but for the 
time their courage would be gone! And 
quick as thought she began rattling off 
travesties of the methods of different 
dramatic critics, sprinkling her parody 
of a certain venerable moralist with a 
set of words that, coming from her lips, 
inexpressibly funny. “Trollop, 
baggage, depraved, obscene,” were the 
mildest, and while Hester had to laugh 
she found herself uncomfortable. Her 
foreign education had restricted her 
English reading, and it was only since 
her marriage that she had made the 
acquaintance of modern drama—D’An- 
nunzio, Ibsen, c, and she 
thought the terms singularly applicable. 
Roy protested that prettiness 
was better than genius, and advertising 
better than either, and then turning to 
Bertie with her sweetest smile she asked 
him if he didn’t want to contribute to 
her success by painting her portrait. 

“But I am not a portrait painter,” he 


vere 


Maeterline 


\l1SS 


ins » you to be one,” she said. 


l ‘ne 
“Tf you will sit to me I shall be hon- 
: 


ored,” he replied. 

She stretched out her hand, and 
clasped his 

“Tt is a bargain she said, gayly. 


Hester tried 
natural; it was certainly outspoken ; but 
in her heart it emphasized an ache that 


e occurrence 
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had made itself felt several times during 
the evening, and which she put from 
her with shame. 

She tried to eat, but the half bird on 
her plate assumed the proportions of a 
ostrich, and ev ceyidine choked her. t. 
Miss Roy, on the contrary, had worked 
her way solidly through the meal, and 
still found room! 

“Another bird, Miss Roy?” said 
Mompy, holding one poised on the fork. 

Rosa glanced from the little, well- 
picked bones on her plate to the dish, 
and spying there the other part of Hes- 
ter’s, exclaimed: 

“T’'ll take Mrs. Asper’s other half!” 
and then opened her wide at the 
ripple of laughter that went around the 
table. 

Bertie arose, and bowed. 

“Mrs. Asper’s other half thanks you,” 
he said. 

“But Mrs.:Asper protests,” said Hes- 
ter, with an undercurrent a feeling— 
indeed, she would have been more than 
mortal not to enjoy Rosa’s momentary 
embarrassment. 

Ambrose, who had got up 


eyes 


to change 


Mrs. Leigh’s plate, murmured in her 
ear, as he bent over her: 
“Would you call me Mrs. Asper’ 


leavings ? 

And then, before the conversation had 
once more settled into rational chan- 
nels, the clock struck one, and Rosa 
begged to be allowed to go without 
breaking up the party, for she was 
obliged to keep early hours, and had al- 
ready | tted herself an unusual dis- 
sinatien, 

Her going did break up the party all 
the same, for Bertie was pledged to take 
her home, and Ambrose, who read Hes- 
ter’s moods like an open book, guesse d 
that the evening had held its share of 

pleasure, and that soli- 


pain as well 
tude was what she craved. 


yermi 


CHAPTER IX. 


at Marble 
of November, and 
vork took him to 


Hester had lingered on 
Hall till the middle 
then Bertie, whose 


town every day, refused to return after 
dark and make the long drive from the 
station through the biting cold. 

He was social to his finger tips, and 
hated solitude and nature. Perhaps the 
malediction of the Duke of Buckingham 
on the dog that bit him found .an 
answering echo in  Bertie’s heart: 
“I wish you were married, and had 
gone to live in the country.” I mean 
an echo as to the dullness of country 
life; in these days our marital relations 
seem too flimsy to curse by, even less 





binding than those of Charles the 
Sec weg duke. 
The town house was settled, Hes 
ter less ech ick than she had f I 
The studio was in order, and Rosa’s 


saa > begun, but it progres: slowly, 
for her time was _ n up witl i 
an. E - Board ¢ Directors” 
be with« lrawn just bef re Christ 
give place during the holiday a pan- 
tomime troupe, and was to be succeeded 
soon after the New Year by “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Rosa was in an ec- 
stasy nced to a Shake- 


was to 
mas to 
s to 


at being advat k 
ayes irean play, and worked \ 
siasm. The part of Beatrice was pecul- 
iarly peer to her style and dash, and 
Bertie designed her 

He brought a water-color sketch of 


dress. 


the costume to show Hester, and tossed 
it carelessly on her writing table. 

“Why have you never pai ited por- 
traits?” she asked. coat sketch, made 
for the dress rather tha 1e woman, is 


Miss Roy to the life. Paint 
picture for me.” 
She colored with the 


your own 


earnestness of 


the wish as she made her entreaty, but 
Bertie shook his head. 

oA man loo! s such an ass in a P r- 
trait!” he said. “If he is Pos “mally 
dressed he is sanctimoni if he 
tries to dev th > he 





is only the ass in lion’s skin. 
put myself on canvas.” 
Hester sat pasing on Rosa’s little 
water color, while her thoughts traveled 
to the portrait Bertie had undertaken so 
cheerfully. She would have lil-ed to have 
been herself the subject of his first ef- 
fort in a new departure; to know that 
his love for her had kindled this fresh 
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torch of his genius, and then she scorned 
herself as a sentimental fool, and tried 
to rejoice that he thous ht it worth while 





to bring her his work for criticism. 
Not that she was jealous of Rosa; 
the momentary qualm that had humili- 
ated her tl night ( f Mrs. Leigh’s sup- 
per had long since given place to a rea- 
1 1? 


sonable view of her 











1 li C 
ship, or so she told herself, and she 
lidn’t stop to probe the feeling of relief 
she experi ce ] \ he 11 i110 d that 
Mrs. Ps was present at the sittings 
In regard her own relations with him 
he was cert 1 iz her t compli- 
ment of l-fellowship, even f he 
were slightly | lemonstrative than 
formally 

{) vn l 11 e to 
think f nyt] fe | ( i details, 
for housekeeping without old Fox was 
no sinecure, and Hester was too intelli- 
gent be content to do it bad! She 
nissed ] Von I t every turn, and 
it last she v te enti 4 h 
to town, though she knew how little 
likely her letter was to win a favorable 
response. 

és ° 1 1 4 


begin to think of you as 





d.°” she 





WOOU 
vrote. “T want you so despera tely 
. wo . 
every day and all aay lon Fe I should 
thin! 1 would be interest d in my 
' 1 1 + + 
house < my plunge into ety as a 
married débutaite, but I fail to see the 
least evidence of such a kindl ite of 
mind on your part. You | 1't even 
writt Do come to with me. [ 
om) 1 7T = + 1 
assure you Dbertie and i Can I sh you 
with son really o( od cor Ilpan out 
5 r own—people whose opinions 
are making a fair show in the intellect- 
, 49 ‘ 14 fea, 
ual wot nd worldlings with the man- 
f ] ] > he 4 
1 5 OT t r kind ( Li ® l nd indif- 
T 7 
fere [I thought I knew body, but 
aia ‘ 1 1 hat the 
already my circie 1s so la that the 


embarrassment is e cl 
will con e, the choice shall be most dis- 
criminating. 

“My one spare room is all 
out in rose h vour 


decked 


wreaths to suit floral 


taste. Wall paper and hangings burst- 
ing into flower—a perfect winter -gar- 
den—whereas, in your own garden at 


I am sure there is not one chrys- 


hi me 
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anthemum left, not one golden head to 
cherish. 

“Ambrose is a true friend. He dines 
with us at least twice a week, and often 
comes to keep me company at tea-time. 
Since Bertie has become so busy I have 
to use Ambrose as my safety valve in 
discussing all these new acquaintances. 

“Bertie’s studio is the most wonder- 
ful place you ever saw; first, there is 
an anteroom and then a sort of salon 
where he has his books and queer fur- 
niture and the pictures he has picked up 
abroad and some that other artists have 

given him; and there are strange lamps 
hangings that smell 
icy and moldy and are too beauti- 


nd all this gorgeousness 


s his great bare workroom with its 
model’s throne and easels and high win- 
dows, and on the walls the most de- 
lichtful collection of water colors which 


from his student days—and, 
there is Bertie himself in 
iirt and old brown velveteen 
smock, the crowning glory! 

“T have never dared ask you when 
we were face to face, but now on paper 
tell me, hasn’t your heart softened to 
? Doesn’t his sweet boyishness, 
his earnest way of devoting himself to 
the interest of the moment, warm your 
motherly instinct? But no—on second 
thoughts you need not tell me, because 
I could not bear anything but praise. 
Love is so strange and capricious a 
thing. I am a goose to write to you 
mentally. I believe you would 
news of my kitchen cat than 
y heart (apropos, my love to Ptol!) 
and ¢ of my plumbing than either. I as- 
sure you I am becoming a housek eeper. 


1s 

d: tes back 

need [ 
is blue sl 


add, 


Bertic 








r have 


of m) 


I started with half a dozen dukes and 
queens who cond scended to pose shoes 
the halls and kitchens, and as many 


more menials who waited upon them. 
At the end‘of two weeks I dismissed the 
nobility and put the menials in their 
places, and the house has run like clock- 
work ever since, but I have discovered 
that you cannot fold your hands and 
let things take care of themselves. In 
New York, at all events, a woman has 
got to make herself the head of her own 
house, and it requires intelligence of 
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a high order. I expect to devote a life- 
time to acquiring good methods and per- 
haps fail in the end. 

“This seems to be the season when 
the gay world marries and introduces 
its daughters, and the set of fashion is 
to afternoon routs, but next week we 
dine out every night and go to two balls, 
so I feel as if we are fairly launched. 

“In three weeks comes Christmas, and 
we propose spending it at Summerwood, 
so hold yourself in readiness to be ab- 
sorbed into our holiday life. I have 
asked a large party, to please Bertie, 
and though some of them are unknown 
to you all are worthy of your considera- 
tion. There is a sublimated landscape 
gardner—perhaps I might better de- 
scribe him as a poet of the 
who will sit in your pocket all day when 
he discovers your pastoral affinities. 
Then there are the Von Ghersteins, who 
we knew in Paris when the little baron 
was Secretary of Legation. Dear, 
ple souls, they are puzzled out of their 
wits by the airs and graces of some of 
the new-rich in Washington, and pine 
for your congenial company. 


spade— 


sim- 


Then I 
have two girls, Sue and Fanny Stor- 
mont, you will neither understand nor 
like, and yet they are harmless creatures 
of the class that has time to think about 
the set of their back hair. These, with 
the Leighs and three or four odd men, 
complete my party with the exception of 
Rosa Roy. 

“Do you know about Rosa Roy? If 
you don’t, I refer you to Ambrose, for 
the eyes she 
Marv Leigh and me pangs of 

“Dear Marv Leigh! next to you I 


makes at him are causine 


jealousy. 


iore than anv woman on earth. 


if che has 


a weakness it is her wor 
ship of her great six-foot husband, 
whom I find a trifle dull. You and I 
worship a six-foote r, but then ! 

“ hope if have made it plain to you 
that your presence at Marble Hall will 
be of daily—nay hourly—necessity. and 


in the meantime 
few davs.” 

But the letter only a written 
response to so much affection. Mfrs. 
Von Eltz withstood the seductions put 
forward for her allurement and wrote 


broucht 


that Hester’s company was the sole in- 
ducement, and as Mahomet was so 
shortly coming to the mountain, it was 
absurd for the poor mountain to uproot 
itself. She found food for thought in 
Hester’s letter; she feared she detected 
a loneliness in spite of its gayety, and 
wondered whether the craving to hear 
Bertie praised might not betray a waver- 
ing reliance on her own judgment. The 
questions would probably answer them- 
selves in a few weeks, and in the inter- 
val Caroline tried to dismiss them from 
her mind. She couldn’t help wishing 
the Asper’s house party in Jericho! She 
was afraid of strange people—shy, she 
suppose lI—and she knew that the 
strange people would wish her in Jeri- 
cho! When a person stayed in the 
country in order to enjoy being shy it 
was hard lines to be forced into fash- 
ionable company. 

Still it never occurred to her to refuse 
to do as she was asked, because that 
would have Ambrose, who 
required a devotion to Hester that some- 


distressed 


imes went sorely against the grain, 
seeing’ it often embraced Bertie as 
well. 


On this occasion she came out hand- 
somely, trotting up to the great house 
to advise old Fox, and trying her best 
to anticipate Hester’s wishes. 

The day before Christmas, therefore 
found Marble Hall looking as gay as 
its dignity would allow. Hester had 


her guests, going out by a 








morning train to see that all was in 
readiness. She visited the stables and 
the hothouses, she interviewed her cook, 
she flitted from room to room examin- 
ine the thermometer to make sure that 
these tender town friends should not 
r from the rude blasts of the New 
| ¢ hilltops ind fit Ly t sunset 
he found time to run down to the cot- 
t before the arrival of her party 
should demand her preset at Marbl 
Hall 
( tT onened tl 


swathed in red fl 
Keziah’s huddled about his 


“Is Mrs. Von Eltz in?” 





hardly noticing his marks of invalidism 
till a hollow cough brought it to her at- 
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“Why, Chris, what a cold you 
have! You can hardly speak.” 

“No, M’s Asper,” in a_ whisper, 
“hain’t been to skule this week. Aunt 
Zia done gib me Quaker all de time.” 

“What’s Quaker?” asked Hester. 

“Tt’s real nice, M’s Asper—it’s ‘lasses 
and lemon biled mos’ to candy and you 
get a spoonful every time you cough.” 

Hester thought she had never heard 
of a prescription more likely to pro- 
long a boy’s indisposition—no school, 
and “Quaker” when barked for. 

Caroline Von Eltz came running from 
her little greenhouse, where she had 
been potting slips, when the good news 


tention. 


I 
reached her that Hester was 
and folded her visitor in her ample 
embrace. Hester’s face was rosy, her 
glance convinced 


foreboding 


eves shining; one 
Caroline that her gloomy 
had been but the re« 
disappointment. 
“How well you look— 


ection of her own 


how lovely you 


are!” fell in quick succession from Caro- 
line’s lips. 
Hester had undoubtedly grown in 


charm. Her few weeks of contact with 
the world had given her the assurance 
that she lacked. Before she 
ety she had feared it as a horde of ex- 
perienced critics who would despise her 
inexperience, but she found it 
mposed of snobbish units, 


> to the value of what was 


tious, and ferent to the character 


faced S¢ Ci- 








indif 





Th ron 
1. In proj 
scorned. she dominated. 
“There is a subtle change in you, my 
child,” said Mrs. Von Elt 
der whether it is my rustic 1 
the fine | !”’ and Carolin 
little chuckling laugh, half 1-na- 
tured. half 1 ee ie helped 4 
girl off her furs and d her 
chair to the f She admired her too 
sincerely to spoil her with flattery 
They talked of plans for the enter 
tainment of the house 1 the sl 
1g 1 driving, and the arrangemen 
for Christ: da and a ball Heste 
meant to ¢ e to the el s and the 
p ple n the place And then Hester 


| her old friend with the 
of the town, which lost nothing in the 


amused her gOssip 
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telling, and then they fell to talking 
of Ambrose. They told each other of 
his successes, and they gloried in his 
professional fame. 

“But it keeps him away from me,” 
his mother lamented. “Sunday is the 
only day I can count as mine.” 

“Then why not move to town?” Hes- 
ter urged. 

“Because an old woman must make 
her own life; because my loneliness must 
not appeal to my boy’s compassion ; be- 
cause he might deny himself the society 
I wish him to cultivate if I were always 
on his mind. Some day he will marry 
and then the renunciation will be com- 
plete. It is bitter-sweet to be the 
mother of a son.” 

It was not often that Caroline lifted 
the veil from the Holy of Holies of her 
love for Ambrose, Hester’s warm 





and 
nature went out to the unselfishness of 
the lonely old heart. 

“You will come to stay with me, dear 
Mrs. Von Eltz, and then you can have 
your own society or others, just as you 
please, and Ambrose will give you what 
he can spare with no thought of obli- 
gations; not that such a thought can 
ever come between you and those who 
love you,” and Hester’s cheek was laid 
against Caroline’s in pretty persuasion. 

“Perhaps, my love,” she said. ‘“Per- 
haps some day when I see you need me.” 





The room was almost in darkness as 
they stood warming their toes at the 
fire, and the distant whistle of a locomo- 
faintly to Hester’s 


tive came ec 
she said, 


train is in,” “and in 
while they will all be here. I 
run all the way home. You and 
Ambrose will dine with us, of course,” 
and she was gone. 


Up the hill, along the frozen path 
under the green of the fir trees, whi 
winter coats seemed to mock the naked- 


ness of their cor Dp 


ends. As she 
repeating a phra ‘Itz. 
just as a strain of music or a couplet of 
verse will fit itself to the fall of 
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motion. “One day he will marry and 
then the renunciation will be complete.” 

What woman is above prizing the re- 
strained adoration of a male friend? 
The friendship of Ambrose was “as the 
shadow of a great rock in a thirsty land, 
where no water is,” only just now Hes- 
ter did not know the land was thirsty, 
she only felt her friend’s steadfastness 
was something to be valued. It is often 
by giving an ‘tnobjection: ible name to a 
sentiment that we are able to enjoy its 
continuance. As she went upstairs to 
dress it ‘seemed to Hester that a plan she 
had secretly devised to throw Ambrose 
and Miss Stormont together savored of 
vulgarity. No machinations on her part 


should separate Mrs. Von Eltz from 
her son. 

She had hardly escaped from the 
hands of her maid before voices and 


laughter and the stamping of chilled 
feet announced the arrival of the party. 
A blast of cold air seemed to waft them 
into the drawing-room, while Bertie 
called from the hall: 

“T have brought you a delightful sur- 
prise, Hester; we captured Mr. Walters 
Shas to keep bachelor Christmas by 
himself, and we fetched him along.” 

There was a natural reserve and dig- 
ty about Hester which made any 
rdor on her part particularly charming. 
H. r guests felt that her pleasure in 
their coming was a very real thing. She 
seemed to be everywhere at once, help- 
ing Mrs. Leigh off with her wraps, 
placing Rosa in a deep chair near the 
fire, giving the Von Ghersteins, who 
scemed frozen, a cup of tea. She wel- 
comed Mr. Walters and Bertie’s other 
friends with so much sweetness that her 
husband stood watching her de the hon- 
ors with a sense of proud proprietorship 

“Not a bad chatelaine, is she?” he 
Mrs. Leigh, in a pleased 


remarked to ch, 
she cordially indorsed his 


whisper, and 
compliment. 
Mrs. Leigh was in th 
which took the form 
band—“baiting Mompy,” she called the 
process. She leaned over Hester’s chair 
to superintend the making of his tea. 
“Mompy doesn’t like tea, but it’s all 
the stimulant he gets nowadays, so give 


e highest spirits 


ising her hus- 


of sugar and lots of 
country cream. When people have 
gout their friends should study their 
tempers rather than their tastes—that 
is, they should protect them from their 
tastes in order to protect themselves 
from—— Did you speak, Mompy 
dear?” she concluded. 

“T groaned,” he said. 

“Ah! there it is!’ she said, 
fully. “When a person is naturally 
conversational like me, it reduces the 
rest of the company to communicating 


him one lump 


regret- 


by signs. I must be more reticent,” and 
in the same breath she began a vivid 
description of the incidents of their 


Mr. Wal- 
f Jed Par- 


as public 


journey, their meeting with 
ters, and of the philosop! iv o 
kins as applied to his duties 
carrier. 

“T said,” she concluded, 
get the luggag: 
we want to dress for di 


‘can’t you 
> up at once; you know 


inner.’ ‘I guess 


Mis’ Asper’ll excuse your puttin’ on 
1ore clothes.’ he said ‘YV eM " 
more clothes,’ he said. ou sce, one 
horse can’t haul all them trunks and 


after the 
‘Pretend we’re 


I don’t take out no te 

summer folks shuts up.’ 

summer folks,’ I said. 
iu b 


ams 


‘Aren't we just 
as good?’ ‘Yc you ben’t,’ he 
said. ‘You ain’t on hand to pay nothin’ 
extra when your trunks goes up and 
your servants are too sassy to suit me. 
’Tain’t as if you kep’ a runnin’ ac- 





kaount. At the same time I like Mis’ 
ro ye fust rate, and I'll strain a p’int 

obleege > her,” 

eo Mrs. Leigh rattled on it occurred 
to Bertie that Mr. Walters was no- 
vhere to be seen, and that Rosa’s chair 
was empty, and glancing into the library 
he saw them disappearing through the 
conservatory door which opened from 
the farther end. 

Bertie sufficiently a foreigner to 
be shocked by the unconventional be- 


le part of young 
an himself. From the 
time of their second meeting he had hel 
Miss Rov. On her 
ensibly a pretty con- 
fidence engendered by early friendship 
which reality masked a fierce ambi- 
tion; on his part the more magnificent 
assumption of patron and social guide. 


women 


" 


supreme sway with 


there was ost 
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Rosa, who was clear-headed, knew 
the incipient signs of passion in the men 
she enthralled, while Bertie, whose be- 
lief in himself remained unshaken 
through a whirligig of change, had no 
suspicion that he was unduly interested. 
Undoubtedly Rosa’s vanity was flattered 
by the preference of the Aspers, and she 
had gauged to a nicety what they could 

for her socially, but not in 
have to pretend she 


she was 





re t everything out of 
lat inted, from fashion- 
nition to that wonderful por- 


handsome 
rous to a fault, and Rosa never 
exactly in cold 
ere others quite as 
and unt 

“It is small weniee th it Bertie in his 
character of mentor felt aggrieved when 





quite as de narried ! 


he saw Rosa disappearing into the con- 
servatories. It offended his taste that 
she should put herself on such easy 


an acquaintance of an hour’s 
Of course, could not 


that the eall: 
that the gz 


. . 41 
terms with 





‘ 
Valters were almost as pes 


his charities, but she need 








rushed pell-mell into an inti 

macy 
Hester, who had t n the situa- 
tion with some usement, good-na- 
turedly .deferred making the move to 
ress fo nner until the last possible 


moment, and still Rosa did not return. 
Bertie made the excuse of wishing to 
i ers and sat down in 
shown his men 
ne c uld see 
nts. One hot 
her, and they 
d far into palm land. 
of voices 
their 





’ 
the door to hasten 





ing, but quickly repented his rash 
Rosa was exhibiting a long 
tch made r, a thorn across her 
pretty hand, and Mr. Walters, after « 
ning it ert erent interest, first 
patted and then kissed it. 


Rertie was just able to withdraw his 

suit he was not so success- 
his irritation when a 
» into the library. 





“You 
Roy,’ 


recting a 


will be late for 
he said reprovingly, as if cor- 
naughty child. “Everybody 
went ages ago to dress for dinner. 
Come, Walters, let me show you to 
your room.” 


dinner, Miss 


CHAPTER 4X. 


Christmas day found the different 
members of the party following their 
various tastes as seemed good to them. 
Hfester and Mrs. Leigh drove all the 
way to Needham to church. It was the 
first time Hester had been in the little 
church since her wedding, and it had a 
romantic interest for her. 

Rosa and the other ladies were eager 
for the skating, which was perfect in 
the morning, though the skies threatened 
snow. Miss Roy in exercise was even 
lovelier than Miss Roy in evening dress. 

Mr. Walters, fat and fifty, was ca- 
joled into putting on skates for the first 


i 
time in twenty years, and labored after 
ardor thar 


the flying beauty with more 
skill. 

< maghta ¢ you to have fur things or 
a day like this?” he asked Rosa with 
elderly solicit ude. 

“T’m not 
St rmont 


Miss 
hate 


of money, like 


, “and I 


mM ade 
_she ar 


iswered 

cheap fu 

“And L am made of money,” he said, 
iF 





regretfully, “and to-day is Christmas 
and yet I must “ offer what would 
give me so much pleasure——” 

“Mr. Walt a she interrupted, 
sharply, “because I am an actress, an 
I not to be treated as a lady?” 

“Forgive me,” he entreated in most 
persuasive tones. “Don’t ladies ever re 


ceive presents from elderly and admir- 


ing friends ?” 


“Of course not,” she answered. 


“Suppose Asper wanted to make you 
a Chri as present, would you snub 


him “6 he asked, obst 
Asper would 


rving her keenl: 

| eive his present 
I knew from whom it came,” 
innocent Rosa. 

sure.” he g y, though 
twitched with a suppressed 
quite right you would be, 


said, vrave 
his lips 
smile, “and 
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but sometimes things are wafted to 
pretty women with no name of giver or 
maker, and then, of course, their desti- 
nation ought to be—the ash heap?” 

“T have never had the experience,” 
she said, coquettishly. 

The wind blew keenly against the 
velvet of her collar. She shivered and 
wrapped a silk handkerchief about her 
throat. Down in her heart she was say- 
ing: “In a few days I shall have a 
set of Russian sables, and who can 
blame me if I keep them, for they will 
come, no one knows from where!” She 
was waltzing and twirling round the 
bewitched Walters till, catching her 
skate in a crack, she would have fallen 
if she had not snatched at his sleeve and 
then tumbled headforemost into his 
arms. That completed his subjugation. 

“Have you ever seen me play, Mr. 
Walters?” she asked. 

“Never, worse luck!” he answered. 
But I mean to see you every evening 
in the future.” 

“I want your criticism,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘‘A man like you can be of 
so much use to a girl just starting in her 
career. You have all the great 
actresses, you are a person of taste and 
cultivation. You must promise to make 
my defects your study for a little while; 
won't you?” 

“Your defects he began with an 
incredulous smile, when his sentence 
was cut short by Bertie, who had just 
arrived and came flying up to them with 
the easy grace which characterized all 
he did. 

“Give Miss Roy your hand, Walters, 
and we'll show those beginners how to 
do the outside edge down the pond.” 

“I’m afraid I should spoil the effect,” 
Mr. Walters answered, regretfully, “‘be- 
sides I must go cver to my own place 
before lunch. Roy,” he called 
after her as she and Bertie began their 
gliding half-circles, ‘don’t forget you 
promised to drive with me this after- 
noon. 

Rosa nodded and waved her hand, but 
Bertie’s mouth set itself rigidly. 

“You are running this thing into the 
ground, Rosa,” he said, irritably. “Wal 
ters is the best fellow I know, but he 


scen 


fice 
ayhids 


is not the person for a girl to be seen 
much with.” 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, gently; “I 
thought he was your friend.” 

“And so he is, but it doesn’t follow 
that he has to be yours! I am only 
giving you advice as an older person 
and a man of the world,” he added, 
loftily. 

“Thank you, dear Mr. Asper,” she 
said. ‘‘You are very good to your poor 
little friend. You know I am walking 
rather outside my usual experience now- 
adays. Shall I give up the drive?” 

She looked so y and submis 
sive, and bore his strictures on her con- 
duct so patiently that Bertie was induced 
to moderate his warning to a mere sug- 
gestion of caution. 

“Drive with him, by all means, only 
remember he is a person to be kept in 
order.” 

“He hasn’t a wife who occupies his 
thoughts to the exclusion of everybody 
else, so you think he might possibly 
admire me?” she asked, with her infan- 
tile smile. 

This innocent little Rosa! Bertie 
thought; it was just as well that she 
did not suspect how strong an influence 
she was getting over him. Not that he 
was: losing his affection for Hester- 
quite the contrary—but Rosa was so un- 


womanly 


expected. She kept him wondering 
where she would break out next, her 
moods changed so _ suddenly. She 


and 


Pt FA 
Skating 


seemed to him a child, woman, 
pixie all in one. He began 
backwards in order to look in her eyes. 
“You are a good little girl,” he said, 
earnestly. 
“T like 
swered. 
A turn in the bank cut them off from 
observation. Bertie stooped and kissed 


the little hich was cling- 


you to praise me,” she an- 


gloved hand which w 
ing to his. 
“Dear little Rosa,” he 
And dear little Rosa 


said. 


took care not 





to jeopardize his good opinion by any 
outrageous flirtation during the rest of 
the day, though the bachelors of the 
party openly forsook the Miss Stor- 

her 
pursued 


company, and Von 
her into corners. 


monts for 
Ghersteir 
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Except for her drive with Mr. Wal- 
ters she turned a cold shoulder on ali 
the men and attached herself to Hester 
and Mrs. Von Eltz, who were busy 
preparing for a double festivity to take 
place that evening. The early hours of 
the twilight were to be devoted to a 
Christmas tree for the people employed 
on the place and their children, and 
after dinner there was to be a servants’ 
ball. 

Miss Roy was tremendously excited. 
She felt as if she were taking part in 
an English novel, and plied Hester with 
questions. 

“Do you really mean we are to dance 
with the servants?” she asked. 

“T do, indeed,” Hester answered, 
“and I intend to treat them to my very 
best clothes. I hope you will wear that 
gorgeous red dress you dazzled us with 
last night—it was most becoming! We 
will stay for one set of lancers, and I 
shall open the ball with the butler. 
Bertie has to dance with the cook, 
though I don’t know why I say has, as 
she is young and extremely pretty in 
her Swedish fashion. Mrs. Leigh has 
bespoken the coachman because she 
thinks he will hold himself above con- 
versation, and Madame Von Gherstein 
has selected Bertie’s valet because he 
speaks her language. Old Miss Fox is 
to be excused from dancing, and she 
will attend Mrs. Von Eltz as a wall- 
flower. If you really want to be 
amused, I advise you to secure Jed Par- 
kins. I sent him a formal invitation 
to-day.” 

“Perhaps he won’t honor me,” said 
Rosa, with becoming diffidence, for she 
had seen Mrs. Leigh quelled by Jed’s 
loftiness in regard to their luggage the 
night before. 

“That’s just what he'll do,” laughed 
Hester. “He will honor you and pat- 
ronize you till you wilt at his feet.” 

“Is he so haughty?” asked Rosa. 

“Till warmed by the dance,” ex- 
plained Hester, “when his pride melts 
and he bounds at the corners with the 
springs of a gazelle. This is an old 
experience at Marhle Hall; my father 
always gave the people who served him 
a ball at Christmas.” 


The enormous size of the house en- 
abled Hester to set apart different rooms 
for these entertainments. The ball was 
to be given in a great hall which occu- 
pied the basement of the east wing, and 
had been originally intended as a gym- 
nasium for the Rivers children. This 
was now wreathed with flowers and 
Christmas greens, and provided with a 
little raised platform at one end for the 
musicians. Directly above this, of equal 
size and almost of equal bareness, was 
the great ballroom which was usually 
shut off from the rest of the house, but 
to-night was to be thrown open for the 
Christmas tree. 

This stood at the far end of the room 
in front of a bay window whose pink 
draperies—drawn to exclude the winter 
draught—made a fine background for 
its green and glittering bravery, while 
mirrors on all sides reflected the scene 
in looking-glass vistas. A blazing star 
hung over the tree, and its branches 
held a wealth of tinsel and trinkets and 
candles and toys. 

The humbler guests had all arrived 
and were waiting below stairs for their 
summons. The candles were lit and 
the house party admitted. Mary Leigh, 
feeling the air of the ballroom chilly 
after the more genial warmth of the 
library, had run upstairs to get a wrap, 
and coming down a few minutes later 
she found the company from below 
surging into the hall and choking the 
entrance to the large room. She paused 
on the staircase to enjoy the sight. 
Hester and Bertie stood at the door, 
bidding all welcome. It was at times 
like this that Hester was especially 
happy. She felt that she was carrying 
out her father’s wishes and spending his 
money as he would have approved. The 
people who served him had always been 
his particular care and she had remem- 
bered them all, from superannuated old 
William, who raked the roads, to the 
newest baby. As they filed past her she 
added to her greeting a pleasant word, 
a jest, a whisper of sympathy, according 
to the need of each, and as for Bertie 
he was in his element. 

In these days of broadcast amuse- 
ment it would be indeed superfluous to 
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describe a Christmas tree; in our cities 
the very babies of the upper classes 
turn up their little aristocratic noses at 
the repeated pageant, and the charity 
children look on with surfeited patience. 
Still, in remoter districts the sophisti- 
cation is not so complete, and Hester 
found her efforts at playing Santa Claus 
received with delight. 

Perhaps the significance of the festi- 
val is dearer to us than we know. The 


tender still stirs our 


symbolism mem- 
ories and reminds us in spite of our 
materialism that to each fellow-creature 
there is but one brief playtime, and if 


we can offer the gold of pleasure to 
young lives we are privileged indeed. 
The frankincense and myrrh—the 
rifice and the burial of happiness comes 
soon enough. 

It is more in the light of after events 
that the Christmas junketings at Mar- 
ble Hall became interesting, just as the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball was much 
as other balls, save that it ushered i 
the morning of Waterloo; and so poor 
Hester’s Christmas tree lived long in 
the memories of those who shared its 
bounty, because it served to mark a 
hange in her life both external and 
spiritual, and closed a chapter of what 
had been, to her, perfect hanolonie. 

When at seven o'clock she 


sac- 


dism issed 


the party, it was with the happy Y fe: ng 
j Pp} > 
that every one had been genuin ely 
pleased and that Bertic—her Dertie— 
had won golden opinions from rich and 
“7 o 
poor alike. 


half past 
give the 


Dinner was served as near 


seven as possible, in order to 


servants time to prepare for their ball, 
and as a consequence Hester’s guests 
found themselves confronted by rather 


1 long evening before 
ae ypening of the dance. 

Most of the party settled themselves 
to bridge The Miss St 
enthusiasts, but 


the hour set for 


rinonts were 
msciences which 
drew a fine distinction between playing 
for prizes or playing for money; as, 
however, they made no objection to their 
partners fixing what stakes they pleased 
their table was soon complete. Madame 
Von Gherstein said: plainly that cards 
without money bored her inexpressibly, 


gel 
Wilh Co 





and at her table she had her husband, 
Mompy Leigh and Ambrose. 

Tiester and Mrs. Von Eltz sat a little 
apart enjoying the intimacy of a chat, 
ynd Rosa, who had been talking to Mrs. 
Leigh and Bertie, left them and stood 
behind Ambrose trying to understand 
the game. 
whispered to him, almost touch- 
ing his ear with her lips, and leaning 





over hi houlder she touched a card 
on the tabl Madame Gherstein looked 
up with a* frown: she wasn’t staking 
he 9 i: for \liss R y's instri ction. 
Bx 1 i unitly cr ssed the room, freé 
cay] red R id bre ught her back to 
the firepla \ oy ie he was showing 
miniatur s. Leigh. His care of 
his actress friend seemed a sort of sixtl 
Sei 
Tl little occurrence was perfectly 
unde d by Hester. Rosa’s childish 
inter in the game, Bertie’s quick ap- 
preci of Madame Von Gherstein’s 
annoyance, and, by contrast to him, her 
own deficie in social adroitness 
Still, Bertie’s interference had not 
been fine enough to spare Rosa’s vanity. 
She felt abashed for the moment aad 
cal back to Mrs. Leigh with one 
shoulder 1 pettishly and a pout on 
her full underlip. She had a suspicion 
that she would always be an easie in 
the society sl much coveted, and in 
realizing her own disadvantages she 
enl d tl of the thing longed 
for 
2 he i irvel ) pr ret as ~ 
stood sulking in her. splendid red dres 
by the firc, and Hester, who felt Fooming 
bound to go to Bertie’s assistance, tried 
to extract a compliment for her fron 
M \ I] before leavi g her fa 
Isn’t she beautiful?” she asked, ap 
pé | 
1 willing “Ve fell from the 
lips lad 
You jealous old person!” laughed 
Hester Just because I told you that 
n j r Rk IT ; made eves at 
y i see nothing but devil- 
try in the loveliest face in the world.” 
“T see nothing there to charm Am- 


brose,” his mother answered, proudly. 
“T suspect a mean, 


grasping nature, so 
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hard and bold that it hasn't even the 
grace to conceal its selfish trampling on 
other people.” 

“T am sure you are mistaken,” Hester 
replied. “Bertie assures me Miss Roy 
is of a peculiarly sympathetic disposi- 
tion. You have just seen her put out 
of countenance by an implied rebuke.” 

“Thin-skinned!” said Caroline. 

“Tlow can you judge so superfi- 
cially ?” protest¢ d Hester. 

; st impressions are 


nearly always 


ight,” Caroline answered, sententiously. 
“They often yield to second and re- 
establish themselves with third, and 
there they rest ms 

‘The sooner we get you to town the 
bett ee Hester re ponded. “The ex- 
clusive society of roots and earth worms 
is lowering to the mental plane.” 


“IT can appreciate a generous judg- 
ment, at all ona,” said Caroline, mov- 
ing to make room for Mrs. Leigh on the 
sofa beside her, while Hester joined her 
husband and Rosa. 

“What do you think of 
lady ?” asked Mary Leigh. 

“Dangerous,” said Mrs. Von Eltz, 
shaking her head. 
she too obvious to be danger- 


the scarlet 


“Isn't 


ous responded Mrs. Leigh. 

ss oxiens to all women except Hes- 
ter,” Mrs. Von Eltz croaked, “but with 
those windbags of vanity who call them- 
selves men of the world, Miss Roy’s 
success should be phenomenal.” 

M Leigh was delighted at the sally. 

The large-hearted, giant type is the 
sofest in menktid, isn’t it, Mrs. Von 
Eltz?” she asked, glancing at \mbrose 
and Mr. Leigh, who were sitting at the 
sae table, as goodly a p it of six 
footers as ever gladdened a motherly or 
wifely heart. 

“T have known great natures in little 
bodies,” Caroline conceded unwillingly, 
“but as a general thing the sympathy 

outward and visible, and 


bet tween the 
the inward and _- spiritual 3 very 


P oo 
marked, 


\nd yet you contend that beautiful 
Rosa Roy has a nasty nature!” sai 
Mrs. Leigh, with interest. 

“Mfiss Roy’s liquid eves can harden 
and glitter, and her smile curves down 


un 


instead of up, but I admit the prejudice. 
To speak plainly, I dislike her,’ and 
Mrs. Von Eltz settled herself back in 
her cushions as if, having put Rosa 


far from her, she could now rest in 
peace. 
But where can rest be found in a 


household in hot cry after amusement? 
The good lady had hardly drawn breath 
for her next sentence.when Jenkins, the 


butler, appeared in the doorway, and, 
Owing to este announced : 
I ig to Hester, 10unced 

“The musicianers has came, m’em, 


and as soon as you are ready I'll hopen 
the doars.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


As soon as possible Hester called 
halt at the bridge tables and led the 
way downstairs, followed by her guests. 

Dressed in their Sunday best her own 


servants were receiving those of the 
neighboring households — for many 


Summierwood residents made a point of 
spending Christmas in the country — 
and then there was also a fair repre- 
sentation of small tradespeople from the 
station, and country people from Need- 
ham and that vicinity. young 
woman, the wife of Hester’s gardener, 
John Stokes, had brought a child of 
three years old, for the excellent reason 
that she had no one to leave him with 
and wanted to come herself. He was 
extremely pretty and was holding a 
court of half the women servants, who 
were stuffing him with sugar plums and 
giving him toys left from the Christmas 
rec: strangers were gathered 
in the kitchens and halls, while some 
were warming themselves inwardly with 
in the servants’ dining-room, 
where a supper table was spread in 
bountiful anticipation of the midnight 
— of the dancers. 

Hester paused to welcome the various 


One 


These 


hot coffee 


s on her way 


group to the gymnasium 
and had nearly reached it, in a kind of 
royal progress, when Jed Parkins came 
out of the pons room, redolent of 
coffee and dressed with captivating care. 


His frock coat pn trousers were of 
shiny black cloth, tr be somberness 
was relicved by a scarlet, knitted waist- 
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coat, which must have fallen to his share 
from the discarded wardrobe of some 
fashionable young gentleman of the 
neighborhood. As it hung far below 
his hips it is more than probable that 
Ambrose had contributed the garment, 
but it is safe to assume that it never 
warmed his pride as it did Jed’s. He 
wore a collar that stuck up each side of 
his face with a free space for his chin 
whiskers, and a black tie with dangling 
ends. His boots were of kid with elas- 
tic sides, and seemed to proclaim the 
activity of the incased toes. 

Hester, who had been in an agony lest 
he should not come, welcomed him with 
effusion and hoped Mrs. Parkins was 
with him. But Jed shook his head. 
“°Twouldn’t pay Mis’ Parkins to 
come,” he said, glancing scornfully 
around. “She couldn’t. associate 
that bunch of furreign help. *Tain'’t 
exactly that she’s proud, but there ain’t 
nothin’ in it fer her. Another thing is, 
don’t approve of dancin’, bein’ a 
church member—and what’s more, she 
dunno how. Naow, I don’t hold with 
Mis’ Parkins about dancin’. I swan, I 
can’t see no harm in it, and I guess there 
ain’t many folks can dance me daown 
raound here! Say, Mis’ Asper”—here 
his eyes were roguish—‘I—tuk—les- 

Yes, I did, daown to Rahway, 
New Jersey, the fall of 1865, when I 
was helpin’ ole Doc Mullins to take care 
of his horse.” 

“T don’t wonder your dancing is so 
much admired,” said Hester, gravely. 
“I must find you a good partner. I 
think I shall ask Miss Rosa Roy to 
dance with you. She is one of the most 
celebrated actresses in New York.” 

“Play actin’, is she?” exclaimed Jed, 
scratching his whiskers and drawing 
back. “I guess that’s goin’ a step too 
fur, Mis’ Asper. Mis’ Parkins is as 
good-natured a woman as ever I 
but she never could abide the cuttin’ up 
of them stage gals. Why, just their pic- 
tures in the Sunday papers makes her 
fit to be tied!” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to 
choose for yourself,” said Hester, won- 
dering how she should break the news 
of this crushing refusal. 


with 


she 


sons ! 


see, 


Jed’s eyes wandered over the fash- 
ionable party till they rested upon Rosa 
in her gorgeous toilet. 

“What’s the matter with my askin’ 
the girl in red?” he replied, and was 
off like a shot to secure her hand, in 
blissful ignorance that he was courting 
the contamination he had just eschewed. 

At a signal from Hester the wide 
doors of the gymnasium were thrown 
open, the band burst into the enlivening 
strains of a Sousa march, and the ‘ om- 
pany—gentle and simple—crowded into 
the room. 


Che effect was festive beyond Hes- 


ter’s most sanguine expectations, for the 
white walls made the illumination an 
easy matter, while the Christmas greens 


and flowers did much to soften the bare- 
ness of the place. 

Jenkins, as master of ceremonies, 
seemed almost too dignified to give the 
initial shove to the ball, and Hester 
suggested he might find an efficient co- 
adjutor in Jed. If her hint was an in- 
spiration, the resp< Mr. Parkins 
was a social triumph. 

“Want me to set ’em goin’, do yer? 
Wal, I guess it won’t be the fust time 
I’ve whooped things up, nor the last, 

and gentlemen,” he 


nse of 


nuther. Ladies 
bawled, stepping on the musicians’ plat- 
form and silencing the fiddles with an 
authoritative nod, “‘you will please take 
your pardners for the lancers. This i 
a big place, 


Lhis 1s 
but there’s a powerful lot 
calculatin’ on four sets 
daown the middle and the same on the 
Naow, be spry! When oncet 
that music starts up, no one ain't a-goin’ 
to wait fur nobody.” 

Eight bars of music gave warning, 
and was followed by a great scampering 
to secure places. 

Hester, at the head of the room, was 
all in white, with a wreath of holly 
crowning her lovely head. Beside her 
stood Jenkins in the pride of perfect 
aplomb. In his own country, when third 
footman to the late Earl of Penrose, 
had he not danced upon a similar occa- 
sion with the Lady Sophronia Calyx 


( ou, SO were 


+4 
$1des. 


and been complimented by her on his 
proficiency ; so why should he mind the 
gentility of 


lesser mere American 
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money? His countenance 
gave the answer. 

Bertie, with the little Swedish cook, 
stood opposite. She looked too simple 
and moon-faced to have attained to the 
hidden arts of her profession, but she 
had few equals on the books of the in- 
telligence office which opened its doors 
to her at the end of every six months, 
when, having picked the bones of her 
last employer, she was usually ready for 
a fresh goose. 

Madame Von Gherstein, with Bertie’s 
little German valet, and Rosa, with Jed 
Parkins, made up the set. 


impassive 


Hester was rather vexed to see that 
Mr. Walters had singled out the flighty 
daughter of her farmer, a young person 
who had already given her family much 
trouble and was not likely to be made 
more steady by such an_ experience. 
Ambrose danced with Hester’s maid, 
and Mr. Leigh with the laundress. The 
rest of the house party were beyond 
Hester’s range of vision. 

Fifteen sets were made where Jed 
had only hoped for twelve, and at a sig- 
nal from him the dance began. 

“Bow to pardners!” he 
“Forward four!” 

It would require a genius as sprightly 
as Jed’s own to follow him through the 
intricacies of that dance. He twirled 
and leaped, and anon he almost lan- 
guished in his enjoyment. 

In the culminating excitement of the 
grand rondo, he planted a prancing heel 
on Rosa’s red frills and tore off half a 
yard. Miss Roy looked anything but 
amiable as she gathered up her dra- 
peries, while Jenkins, equally contemp- 
tuous, produced an old-maidish pincush- 


ion from his pocket for her convenience. 


shouted. 


style of dan- 
said Jenkins with patroniz- 


E’s so ’eated in his 
cing, m’em,” 
ing pity. 

At the termination of the set Jed had 
a fresh inspiration. 

“All hands round for a jig,” he or- 
dered, and the musicians were forced to 
play “Mr. Dooley” till their fiddle bows 
dropped from their hands. 

What Aunt Kezia called “The Qual- 
ity” had by this time quite enough. 

e 
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Hester bowed good-night as she passed 
down the room on Bertie’s arm, and 
summoning her house party—for she 
had no idea of allowing any tarrying on 
the part of the young gentlemen under 
her care—she returned to the library, 
where sandwiches and champagne were 
awaiting their refreshment after so 
much exercise. Some of the men who 
meant to return to the fascinations of 
bridge went upstairs to change their 
evening coats for silk smoking jackets, 
while Bertie and Ambrose opened the 
champagne. 

Bertie carried a plate and glass over 
to Rosa, who was seated in a far-away 
corner, and remained holding her cham- 
pagne while she nibbled her sandwich, 
and then quite insensibly they drifted 
into an inner room, where Bertie kept 
his own individual writing desk, and 
sat talking there while Bertie made a 
pencil sketch of Jed. 

The rest of the party clustered round 
the little supper table. Corks were 
popped and glasses filled, and every 
one babbled at once about his or her 
experiences at the ball, when Mr. Leigh 
came toward them through the draw- 
ing-room, which lay between the library 
and the main hall. 

“There is an infernal smell of smoke 
in the house,” he said. “I believe it is 
those candles on the Christmas tree still 
smoldering.” 

“Nonsense, man,” said Ambrose. “I 
put them all out myself before we went 
to dress for dinner. Here, drink your 
champagne and don’t affect to smell 
better than the rest of us!” 

“I drink to our charming hostess,” 
said Mr. Leigh, smiling over his glass 
at Hester. 

“We'll all drink to her,” cried Am- 
brase, starting to his feet. 

3ut he never drank that toast, for as 
he walked to the table to fill his glass 
he saw across the intervening drawing- 
room that the hall beyond was full of 
smoke. 

“By heavens!” he exclaimed, “Leigh 
was right. There is something burning 
on the other side of the house. Haven't 
you hand grenades or a fire extin- 
guisher, Hester? Where is that coil of 
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hose that used to stand in the upper 
hall ?” 

In an instant they were all congre- 
gated in the hall. The crackle and 
roar of flames could distinctly be heard 
behind the closed doors of the ball- 
room. 

“Keep the room shut up; don’t make 
a draucht till we are ready to ficht the 
fire!’ exclaimed Ambrose. 

Bertie was a stranger in his owr 
house. It was Eiester and Ambrose who 
bore the whole responsibility. It was 
they who found onndilis and showed 
the men how to attach the hose. Most 
f the servants were new and knew lit- 
tle of country-house resources, while the 
people from outside, who were supping 
below, were busied getting their wives 
and daughters to a place of safety be- 
fore coming to give assistance. The 
delay was fatal. When the hose was 
ready and the door opened the room 
was a seething furnace. Bertie had tele 
phoned to the village for help, and 
seeing Ambrose in command of the ama 
teur firemen, he organized the rest of 
the men into parties to save whatever 
was movable on the main floor. 

All that Ambrose could accomplish 
was to drive _ om back from the 
doorway, but he had a vague hope that 
if he could confine the fire to that end 
of the house till the engine arrived, they 
might be able to save the main build 
ine and the west wine. It was with 
this idea that he continued the battle 
even after his reason told him it was 
hn on less. 

“Tt’s no use, Hester!” he finally ex- 
claimed, shutting the heavy ' 





five minutes the fire will burs 
hall and when the staircase goes the 
house goes.” 

Mary Leigh put her arms round He 
ter in mute sympathy. 

“Take care of this for me,” Hester 
whispered, putting a miniature of her 
mother in Mrs. Leigh’s hands bef 
she sprang up the stairs to make sure 
with her own eves that no tired servant 
was already in bed and ignorant of the 
danger. 

It was at this yment of excitement 
that the thin blast of a toy trumpet 


ucht Ambrose’s ear, and_ looking 
down he saw the child they had seen in 
the kitchen, little Tackie Stokes, stand- 
ing almost under his feet, in the mids 
of overturned furniture and leaking 
hose, a calm, interested looker-on. As 
to how he got there Ambrose had no 
time to speculate; he accepted his pres- 
ence as we accept the unexpected in a 
dream, and concerned himself only with 
getting him out of the way of harm. 
Rosa Roy was pa sine’ and \mbrose 


} 
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appealed to her. Reluctantly she turned 
nd lifted the child in her arms 

“Take him downstairs,” Ambrose 

led to her. “Tis mother must still 
be below, and, besides, you haven’t time 
to 70 up again.” 

But Rosa was. steadily mounting. 
She had still important things to save. 
If the staircase went, Ambrose knew 
where she was and could rescue her 
from her bedroom window. In a few 
minutes she reappeared, dragging a 
bundle of clothing hastily tied in a sheet, 
ind dashine out of the house she de- 
posited it in the middle of the lawn, and 
then returned for the child she had left 
on the upper floor. But in those min- 
utes the fire had burst through the im- 
prisoning doors, and lone sheets of 
flame were streaming across the foot 
of the stairs, cutting off communi- 

iti ith the floor above. In terror 
he called for help, but no one heard 
her. Ambrose and his firemen had 
abandoned the hall and were working 
with the others in the west oles. Rosa 
went stumbling through the rooms til 
she came upon Mr. Leigh, and exclaim- 
ing, “I left Jackie!” she toppled over in 
» dead faint 


Meanwhile He ster Pe id made her tour 


of the house and ¢ ‘dat the head of 
the staircase a few seconds after Rosa 
had been driven ‘all the foot. As she 
tood hesitatine. a little child came run- 
ning toward her, still tooting on his 


trumpet, bold and happv. She caucht 
him up with a erv of horror and rushed 
down the corridor, and he, thinking it 
was a game of romps, blew a blast in 
her ear and chuckled geavly at his own 
mischicf. Even as she ran the smoke 
was choking her. It flashed through 
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her brain that no one knew she was 
there—perhaps they thought her out 


of the house, anywhere—except in the 
place her folly had landed 1ef. She 
and poor little Jackie Stokes must make 
their fight for life alone. How had 
those baby feet strayed so far into dan- 
rer, she wondered. — 

She had meant to try for a private 
staircase now rarely used, at the end of 
the west wing, but on reaching the turn 
found the door locked. The danger of 
¢rew more ap 
ond made it harder 
She found her way into 
over the library, and opening 
she called loudly for help, 
but no one heard. She could hear men 
shouting to each other and even distin- 
guish the voices—but her throat seemed 
paralyzed and the cries were muffled. 
They were carrying furniture out of the 
library through the windows of the 
other side—she must once more face the 
smoke and cross the passageway to the 
opposite room—but as she opened the 
door she saw it was too late. The win- 
dow was her only chance and it was 
twenty feet from the ground. Alone 
she might have risked the jump, but not 
with Jackie. 

The room 


lingering in the corridor 
parent. Every se 
to bre: the % 
bedroom 


the window, 


ie) 





spare room not in 
use, but it had been prepared with the 
others for a possible guest, and Hester 
saw with thankfulness the bed still bore 
its linen. She dragged off the blankets 
and sheets and with all her strength 
pulled the mattress to the window—it 
was almost beyond her powers, heavy, 
unwieldy, but she did it; she forced the 
thick hair-bed through the window and 
it fell with a thud on the hard ground 
below. Then around Jackie’s waist she 
tied the end of her rope of sheets and 
bolster case t him on the edge of 
lve. He seemed to com- 
. for he set up wild 
lung to her neck and 


was a 


and 
the window lec 
prehend his danger 
cries of terror and 


irms and then to the sill of the window 
till she had to control the sheet with one 
hand while with the other she held his 


hands and pushed him 
support. 
on the sheets or 


free from his 
Fortunately she was standing 
the sjidden jerk might 
have dragged it out of jher hand, but by 
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bracing her knees against the window 
bench, she payed it out slowly till only a 
foot remained. The weight was still 
hanging, Jackie had not reached the 
mattress. She could not judge of the 
distance ; she must let him fall and trust 
to luck. The sheet slipped from her 
hands, and below she could see a heap 
of white lying immovable. Behind her 
the room was filling with smoke, little 
flames were licking in around the cracks 
of the door; her decision must be quick 
if she meant to do anything for herself. 
The blankets still were left, a double 
pair in one piece, but to knot them firmly 
to anything seemed impossible and while 
she hesitated the air grew hot and a 
kind of frenzy seized her. She climbed 
to the window sill and seated herself as 
she had seated Jackie on the ledge. The 
cold night air had never seemed so de- 
licious. 
“Jackie,” 
“get up, Jackie, and run for help.” 
the white heap never stirred. 
Hester turned and shut the window 
behind her within six inches—just 
enough to retain her grasp upon it until 
the heat make it unendurable, 
and then waited to make the jump. She 
must direct her leap, she thought, gaz- 
ing down from her perch—she mustn't 
fall on the child. It had not entered 
into her calculations that he should lie 
there. Was he hurt or was he dead? 
Had fright killed him or had his head 
i the house as she had 
Perhaps she should 
never know; a leap of twenty feet might 
be the end. Then a great pity 
ierself and anger took possession of 
her; di care where she was 
all bent upon saving the tables 


were the} 
and chairs while the owner of it all was 











she called, looking down, 
But 


should 


d no one 





waiting for death? The heat behind her 
was getting fierce—now or never, she 
thought—when Bertie’s voice called 


from below: 
For God’s 
ant 


“There she is, Ambrose! 
sake, quick, man!” 

Even in that supreme moment Hester 
could rejoice that the voice was Bertie’s, 
that it was he who had been the first 
to miss her, the first to find her. 

She saw them lift Jackie from the 
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mattress and between them raise it from 
the ground, while they implored her 
to make the leap. A stinging pain shot 
through the fingers that grasped the 
window, and loosening her hold she 
swayed forward and fell. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A blackened portico, an unsupported 
stretch of side wall, a chimney standing 
proudly amid the desolation, was all that 
was left of Marble Hall except the 
long line of conservatories which 
joined the western wing, and in them 
not a pane of glass was broken, nor a 
flowerpot overturned. 

Hester’s fall was followed by a com- 
plete collapse of nerve power. She was 
taken to Mrs. Von Eltz’s cottage and 
laid in her only guest’s room, but be- 
yond a murmured question now and 
then as to the safety of every one, or 
whispered thanks when they put her to 
the pain of rebandaging her scorched 
fingers, she hardly seemed aware of 
what was passing. At the end of twen- 
ty-four hours, however, she fell into a 
natural, tranquil sleep and awaked 
greatly restored in mind and body. 

Bertie and the rest of his party took 
refuge at Mr. Walters’ until they could 
arrange to reclothe themselves suff- 
ciently to return to town, and, judg- 
ing by their behavior, most of them 
seemed to view the occurrence as a 
gigantic joke. 

This was not the case with the 
Leighs, nor with Bertie himself, who 
seemed in an unnatural frame of mind 
and unwilling to decide upon anything. 
He sent his own servants back to town, 
but refused to give any orders about 
the Marble Hall employees. He de- 
clined Ambrose’s offer to surrender his 
room in the cottage to him as long as 
Hester’s condition gave cause for anx- 
iety, but he was continually in and out 
of the house, as if his conscience drove 
him there and yet he hated to stay. 
Several times a day he paid little, short, 
flighty visits to her bedside, declared 
that she was a marvel of courage, 
brushed her cheek with his lips, and 


bounded downstairs and out to the gate, 
where his automobile was waiting with 
Miss Roy in the front seat, swathed in 
Russian sable. 

This went on for three or four days, 
and then, as Mr. Walters’ engagements 
took him back to New York, every one 
including Bertie returned with him; 
but first he had a more lengthy inter- 
view with Hester, who had nearly re- 
covered from the shock and was making 
satisfactory progress in every way. 

He stopped at the cottage on his way 
to the train and found his wife pro- 
moted to her sofa. She was lying batck 
among her cushions in  semi-invalid 
fashion, with Eltz’s pam- 


Von 
pered cat sharing her coverings; by her 
side was a table covered with architec- 
tural magazines and back numbers: of 
Rural Life, to say nothing of a pile 
of books and sketches belonging to Am- 
brose. Bertie noted the implication of 
these surroundings, but made no com- 
ment; discussions were not to his taste. 

He stood before the fire, remarked 
that it was cold; that Hester looked 
almost herself again; that he really be- 
lieved she was well enough to return 
to town; that the cat was in excellent 
condition. 

Hester replied that therein the cat 
had the. advantage of her, as her condi- 
tion was still rather shaky; that she 
hated to keep her husband in the coun- 
try when she knew he was impatient to 
get away, but that she could not go 
until she had talked over future plans 
with him, and they had together been 
over the ruins of Marble Hall. 

Bertie explained that Mr. Walters’ 
house was to be closed that day, and 
that he was obliged to forsake Summer- 
wood whether he wanted to or not. 

Hester feebly suggested that Ambrose 
would not be home that night and 
Bertie could have his roorn, she was 
sure. But he said plainly that he was 
not persona grata to Mrs. Von Eltz, nor 
indeed was she to him, and he saw no 
reason for making decisions in such hot 
haste. 

Here he looked at his watch, walked 
to the window from which he could see 
his automobile waiting at the gate, and 


Mrs. 
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drummed on the pane in unison with 
its jerkv snorts. 

Hester was deeply hurt, not so much 
by itis desertion as by the indifference 

nis manner. During the brief visits 

he had paid her since her accident she 
had hardly been in condition to tell 
him all the thoughts that were surging 
in her heart—what she had felt of de- 
spair and terror in those awful minutes 
when she was clinging to the window 
with the flames behind and that awful 
plunge before her—and how much 
sweeter life seemed because she 
owed it to him. 
“It is easy to pour out one’s soul to 
the perfect sympathy of responsive love, 
more especially to do so in imagination ; 
but when the love seems distraite, pro- 
saic, almost torpid, it is as well to shut 
the flood gates of speech. 

Hester was mature enough to accept 
her husband’s mood as something that 
controlled him for the time, and saw 
that sentiment would with little 
response; so with an effort she returned 
to the practical. 

“p 


now 


meet 


lease stay, if only just for the 
morning, Bertie,” she pleaded, sitting 
up and holding out her hand. “I will 
get up this moment and go over the 
place with you, and you can still catch 
the afternoon train. I must know your 
ideas before we rebuild.” 

“Rebuild,” he echoed, affecting a sur- 

» he was far from feeling. ‘‘That 
seems to me the maddest folly; having 
got rid of a white elephant, why cumber 
yourself with a second beast?” 

“Tt shall only be a monument to his 
memory,” she answered with admirable 
patience, ‘‘a smaller house just as an 
excuse to keep up the place and give 
work to the people who have been with 
me so long. _ Besides,” she added, with 
tears in her eyes, “it is the only place in 

t 





the world that seems to me like home.” 

Bertie shrugged his shoulders as he 
came back to the sofa. 

“It is your money,” he said. ‘You 
have a right to spend it as you please; 
but in regard to staying to-day, I can’t 
very well. I have an important engage- 
ment in town. If you make a point of 
it, I suppose I might run down to-mor- 
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row, though really I cannot see the ne- 
cessity for such haste, as I said before.” 

She said in a low voice that she did 
not make a point of it—that he must 
suit himself, but she felt that her inti- 
mate affairs must remain in her own 
keeping. She would stay where she 
was till she had completed her plans, 
but if only Bertie could have felt about 
them as she did and shared her cares, 
the burden would have become a pleas- 
ure. Still, Hester was eminently reason- 
able. She had known Bertie’s views 
of property and expenditure before she 
married him, so why should she expect 
him to change because he had thrown in 
his lot with an heiress? She put her 
arms round his neck. 

“My darling,” she said, “the days are 
long without you, and I hate to let you 
go back alone, but I must set things 
straight here before I return to you. 
You are so broad-minded to let me fol- 
low my conception of duty even when 
it clashes with your own.” 

“Dear old Hester!’ he said. ‘‘As if 
you hadn’t the right to build a temple 
to Buddha if you felt inclined. Of 
course Von Eltz is your architect ?” 

There was little interest in the tone. 
Perhaps he did not himself understand 
what was underlying his desire to es- 
tablish his own independence of action 
as far as Hester was coucerned; how 
completely his engagements waited upon 
Rosa’s every freak, nor how his infatu- 
ation had grown during the three days 
of their enforced companionship. In- 
deed, he could hardly have realized the 
extent of his madness, or he would not 
have committed the blunder of introdu- 
cing the actress’ name in his farewell. 

The clock struck eleven. 

“Good-by,” he cried, springing to his 
feet. ‘My watch must be slow and I 
cannot miss my train, for I have an ap- 
pointment with Rosa at the studio. It 
is almost her last sitting. Shall I see 
you this week?” 

“Probably not,” answered Hester, 
looking stony and. hard; but when the 
door shut behind him she sprang from 
the sofa, locked herself in, and cried till 
the cause of her sorrow seemed lost in 
the relief of her sobs. Mrs. Von Eltz 
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came and knocked, and Hester said quite 
simply : 

“I’m crying because Bertie has gone, 
and I'd rather be alone.” But she 
wasn’t crying because Bertie had gone; 
she was crying because he had disap- 
pointed her while there ; because she was 
beginning to doubt her own estimate of 
her husband’s character, and she shrank 
from the glimpse she had just had into 
the dark places behind the curtain of the 
future. 

Caroline thought she was nervous and 
unstrung, and rejoiced that she had her 
safe under her own wing instead of the 
exceedingly afforded by 
the affections of Mr. Robert Asper. 

And so it happened, a few days later, 
that it was instead of 
who went with her to sce the ruins of 
her house, and whose sympathy shared 
her grief. They made their inspection 
from a low basket carriage belonging to 
Hester, Ambrose driving, his compan- 
ion sitting beside him wrapped in furs. 
A light fall of snow had done something 
toward covering the unsightliness of 
the scene, but it looked the abomination 
of desolation notwithstanding. 

Hester shivered, but insisted upon 
going on, and they made the tour of the 
site, giving the tottering masonry a wide 
berth, lest, like the walls of Jericho, the 
mere encompassing might precipitate 
the fall. 

“What is your idea?” asked Hester, 
looking at the portico, which was almost 
entire. “Shall I follow the old ground 
plan, or build something smaller and 
more habitable?” 

Ambrose would have been glad to 
withhold his advice. He did not want 
to be her architect ; knowing how DPertie 
felt about the place, it seemed to him 
that the position must lead to endless 
dissensions, while to be thrown so con- 
stantly with Hester was dangerously 
swect. 

“Why decide anything just now ?” he 
urged. “I can only tell you that to re- 
produce Marble Hall would be fright- 
fully expensive, and if, on the other 
hand, you make new plans, you would 
naturally wish to consult Bertie.” 

3ut Hester drew herself up coldly. 


poor shelter 


\mbrose Bertie 


“Bertie never knew my father,” she 
said; “he cannot understand mv obli- 
gations to the past. No. I musi cecide 
for myself, and you must help me. Wiil 
you, dear Ambrose ?” 

He nodded. 

“Tf you will come héme now,” he 
agreed, as if humoring a child. 

At this point they came to the stretch 
of wall with the window still standing 
from which she had thrown herself, 
and by an imperious gesture she made 
him stop while she looked. The spot 
was hateful to him; it made him realize 
so vividly how nearly the horrible had 
been added to the events of that night. 
The shock of the might-have-been often 
comes to us with peculiar force after 
over. ‘The world without 
Tlester would have been an impossible 
world to him—his love burned stronger 
than ever, but his reverence placed her 
above a desecrating thought. He de- 
sired her friendship only; if she wére 
capable of giving him more she would 
not be his own loyal Hester, his idea) 
lady, the object of his silent worship. 
Hie looked at her sitting beside him, 
strong and well after her ordeal, and a 
flood of gratitude took possession of 
his heart. 

Hester was measuring with her eve 
the distance of ker plunge. 

“It was here I fell,” she said. ‘Is 
it not wonderful that I was not hurt?” 

With an effort Ambrose returned to 
the commonplace. 

“You did come with an awful thud,” 
he said, gayly, though his face looked 


danger is 


white and drawn. “Bertie and I 
thought we had a firm grasp of the 
mattress, but you knocked it and us 


flat. 
self.” 


“It was like the limp falf of a drunk- 


We thought vou had killed your- 


ard, wasn’t it?” she answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Not a bone broken and nobody 


any the worse, 
sprained wrist. 
to the cottage ?” 
“T carried vou,” he answered, shortly, 
and turned his head away lest a reflec- 
tion from the remembered bliss should 
print its light on his countenance. 


except poor Bertie’s 
How did you get me 


1 
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“And Jackie—has anything more been 
heard of him?” she asked. 

“Jackie is all right,” Ambrose an- 
swered. “You must have cracked his 
head against the wall when you pushed 
him off, and it gave him a slight con- 
cussion, but he has quite recovered. It 
appears his parents were taken home by 
neighbors in separate wagons and each 
thought the other had the boy. Stokes 
came tearing back like a madman five 
minutes after I had left you at the 
cottage. Hester, dear, don’t talk about 
it; it makes me sick.” 

“And it makes me proud,” she an- 
swered. f you and all the 


“Dp, 


ud of 
dear people who worked so hard for me. 
They tell me Mary Leigh did not leave 
till the flames were almost upon her.” 

The corners of Ambrose’s mouth 
twitched, repressing a smile. 

“She certainly did admirable work,” 
he said, “but I shouldn’t like to wager 
that her first object wasn’t to keep close 
to Mompy to protect him from harm. 
Her bump of conjugal affection is ab- 
normally developed.” 

“Why shouldn't it be?” asked Hester, 
resentfully. 

“Because,” laughed Ambrose, “I con- 
sider it her attitude toward matrimony, 
rather than toward Leigh.” 

“Tt shouldn’t have expected cynicism 
about love from you,” Hester said, re- 
proachfully. “I thought you too large- 
minded to doubt the sincerity of a feel- 
ing, simply because it happened to be 
outside of your experience.” 

‘ ubt the existence of love!” he 
stopping the horse by an un- 
erip on the reins. “My dear 


child, mav God keep vou from any part 
of the bitterness love has brought to 
me 

Hester’s evelids drooped before the 
set whiteness of his face. At last she 


understood; from his brain surcharged 
with her image, from his sad heart to 
hers. flashed the realization of what she 
had 1 

TY 


ade him suffer. 

‘s any one believe that in moments 
of supreme fecling the hidden things 
f the mind are revealed only by words 
and looks? Surely, there is an influ- 


and i0O0OKS! 


of t 


ence more subtle and all-pervading that 
we, for lack of a better word, call 
telepathic! 


CHAPTER 


Mompessen Leigh was distinctly a 
man’s man. He belonged to every de- 
cent club in town, and served on the 
governing boards of most of them. He 
played admirable court tennis, and bet- 
ter racquets. His company was sought 
by every yachtsman who could obtain 
it, and while he had never owned a 
racing stable, his opinion was highly 
esteemed upon all knotty points of turf 
Add to such varied interests 
five hours a day devoted to an absorb- 
ing and highly successful business and 
it will be readily understood that social 
functions had little place in Mr. Leigh’s 
scheme of life. 

He had no desire to curb his wife in 
such enjoyments ; indeed, he considered 
it eminently proper that a person of her 
position and charm should be appre- 
ciated in the great world. His mother 
had been a social power in her day; his 
wife could not do better than follow 
in such honored footsteps, always pro- 
viding she made few demands upon 
him. 

So Mary Leigh had always had the 
things that most women covet ; her opera 
box, and her entertainments, and her 
jewels, and Mompy never said her nay 
in the matter of money, and _ rarely 
shared her amusements; but for all that 
there was an affection between them 
which almost rose to sentiment on his 
part, and on hers reached a devotion that 
might have been pathetic if it had not 
been tempered by a lively sense of fun 
and of her husband’s shortcomings. 

The week after the burning of 
Marble Hall found the Leighs back in 
town, more keenly appreciative than 
ever before of the advantages of metro- 

litan life in winter. 

Dinner had been announced, and Mr. 
Leigh had not vet come downstairs. His 
wife was more than usually magnificent 
as she stood resting one foot on the fen- 
der of the drawing-room fire, some- 
times glancing toward the door, some- 


XITI. 


eiling, 
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times viewing with approbation the sil- 
ver embroidery on the toe of her lilac 
satin slipper. 

A mirror opposite gave her back her 
charming reflection. She was tall and 
slight in a well-constructed way, where 
the bones are concealed because they are 
properly put together, and not because 
they are padded with cushions of avoir- 
dupois. Her small head, crowned with 
a wealth of low-growing dark hair, was 
set proudly on her shoulders, and the 
whole figure expressed the refinement 
of high breeding. 

When her husband finally entered the 
room she turned to meet him with a ges- 
ture of mock repr ach. 

“T suppose,” she said, “you must have 
forgotten that I was going all the way 


back to the Rome of the Czsars this 
evening, or you would not have been so 
late.” 


“And you naturally want your dinner 
before you set out,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “I am awfully sorry; but, really, 
if your people cannot put more starch 
in——” 
“Mompy,” 
me to scold the laundress. 
Irritation with her is the one earthly 
flaw in your heavenly disposition. A 
little more starch in your shirts, and the 
angels might snatch you out of envy.” 
“I’m willing to risk it,” he replied. 
‘Just try the experiment, will you?” 
She was sweeping ahead of him out 
the room, her lilac train making a 
soft rustle as it brushed over the parquet 
and great, white rugs 


she interrupted, ‘“‘don’t ask 
I won't do it. 


"a will, ” she said, turning back her 
head, “if you will go to the ope ra with 
me to-night. It is Messalina, and 

magnificent. I assure you in 


Calvé is 
the refinements of the unmentionable 
she can give points to New York. Do 
come!” 

He shook his head 
at the table. 

Music bores me, and the bad man- 
ners of people talking through the acts 
makes me angry, and, besides, I have a 
governors’ meeting at the Court Tennis 
Club.” 

“T particularly mind to-night because 
I am alone,” she said, a little sadly. 


as he took his place 


“If only my 
Mompy!” 

Mr. Leigh was not a man to respond 
to moods; besides, his attention was 
wandering through soup plates of the 
past to a regretted dainty. 

“Molly,” he said, “do you happen to 
have my mother’s recipe for calf’s-head 
soup? It was rather thick, with hard- 
boiled eggs, and lemon, and — meat 
balls, and en of calf’s head, and 
ay of sherry. 

Mrs. Leigh might have been excused 
a sli; cht impatience. 

“It sounds like a potpourri of you 
entire meal nade handy to the spoon,” 
she answered. “I prefer my food in 
courses. 

Mr. Leigh raised his eyebrows. 

“If only my _ tastes were yours, 
Molly!” he exclaimed, with amusement. 

“And so they shall be,” she answered, 
pleased with his appreciation of her re- 
proach. “You shall have all the time- 
honored things you have been asking 
for, even if I have to send the cook to 
Mrs. Von Eltz for instruction.” She 
began checking off his former requests 
upon her fingers: ‘Buckwheat cakes, 
and head-cheese, and pumpkin pie, and 
the yacht club recipe for fish chowder, 
and what gt 

“That will « 


pleasures were yours, 


> for this week,’ he re- 
plied. *hastuin of Mrs. Von Eltz, I 
thought the Aspers were to be back in 
town this evening to go with you to the 


opera.” 
“So they were, but Hester is staying 
on for a few days at the cottage to de- 


rebuilding, and to r cover 
shock of her fall. That 
why I’m alone,” and she turned plead- 
ing eyes upon her husband, who was de- 
clining fish. , 

“Shi id out of season is uneatable,” he 
said. “They need not pretend it comes 
out of Southern waters ; it comes out of 
Northern refrigerators, and is full of 
preservatine.” Then seeing her sorrow- 
ful expression, he added: “About your 
going to the opera alone. I should think 
you would like it. It seems to me the 
height of folly to treat an opera box as 
an opportunity for entertaining. It is a 
luxurious way of hearing music, and the 


cide about 
from the 
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more space you have to yourself the 
greater the luxury. This idea of pack- 
ing people like sardines because tickets 
must not be wasted or because a crowded 
box looks gayer to outsiders is a vul- 
garity. Your box is for your con- 
venience, not to be held with a sense of 
responsibility to other people.” 

“Dear Mompy,’ she remonstrated, 
“vou are very hortatory this evening. 
You seem primed to set the world 
straight. Would you have me as selfish 
as the late King of Bavaria, who could 
only enjoy his opera when it was given 
for his exclusive tation? Still, as 
a matter [ should never take 
any woman with me but Hester. I find 
in her a kindred soul. There is but one 
sealed topic between us, and that is Ber- 
tie—how could she marry him!” 

Now Bertie had, from the first, been a 
favorite with Mr. Leigh, and the battle 
for and against his fitness for the posi- 

f Hester’s husband served as a 


tion of 
sauce piquante for the rest of the meal. 


lalar 
GeCieg 


of chi ice, 


Mrs. Leigh protested that Mr. As- 
per’s conduct during their stay with 
Tom Walters was simply scandalous 


That he had neglected Hester, lying ill 
and injured at the cottage, to spend his 
entire time flying about the country with 
Roy—or worse, sitting in corners 


ows 
\liss 


with vk That she had surprised little 
familiarities between them that made her 
wish—too late, alas!—that she had fol- 
lowed Mompy’s advice about not rush 


ing into an intimacy with the ‘actress, 


and nobody need tell her those Russian 
sables had fallen on the lady's shoul- 
ders from the cloud 

Mr. Leigh said he also understood the 
age of miracles was over. and that the 
clouds seemed inclined to precipitate lit- 


tle more than plain water, but that he 
thought 


ous as 


her surmises almost as scan 


- 5 a a 
Asper’s conduct, and _ if e 
wanted trouble she had better look for 
it - irer home. That her cousin, Tom 


Walters, was making all ki: . of an 
be ass of himself since they had been 
back in town, and that he was far bet- 
ter worth the game than Bertie Asper, 


with a wife and no money of his own. 
Mary Leigh left the table with a burn- 
ing sense of fury against Mr. Asper, 
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who had caused her Mompy to disagree 
with her, and with the unacknowledged 
and reprehensible hope that before long 
circumstances might cause the said 
Mompy to eat his words, and bow down 
to the superior discernment of his wife. 
He could not have borne resentment, 
however, for he offered to drive to the 
opera with her before letting her 
ee set him down at his club, 
provided she would go to the Fortieth 
Street entrance. This plan of making 
box holders use the Thirty-ninth Street 
door, — meeting two streams of 


empty carriages, was not to be encour- 
aged. Mrs. Leigh acquiesced ; it seemed 
a trifling concession to her husband’s 


fancies, but it was one she had occasion 
to regret. 

She got to Rome, as she chose to ex- 
press it, in time to see Calvé make her 
picturesque descent of the steps of her 
villa. From her crowning wreath of 
roses to the hem of her gold-embroid- 


ered mantle she was the magnificent 
voluptuous, feline empress. 
} 


Before the middle of the last act, 
Molly’s interest began to flag. The 
scene in the royal box at the Roman 
circus is vate r inadequate as an end to 
so much scenic display, and indeed the 
whole opera appeals more to the eye 
than the ear. Mrs. Leigh began to feel 
bored, and determined to go quickly so 
as to get her carriage before the crowd, 
surging out, should make the process 
mplicated. 

Two or three men were with her as 
she came down the short flight of steps 
leading to the doors of the inside lobby, 


and they continued to 





rround her af- 








nued to s 
ter she had caught her footman’s eye, 
and had seated herself on one of the 
divans, waiting for his summons. In 
this way e was partially screened 
from observation, while her quick eyes 
to k in wl t was ] 1s ing, 

elevator fro the upper floors 
W h has its outlet on a Street 
came down, and out of it got Bertie As- 


per and Rosa. They paused for a mo- 
ment while Bertie examined Rosa’s 
cloak to see that she was properly pro- 
tected against the night air, and Molly 
heard her say, “Silly boy!” as if such 
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precautions were but the foolish fond- 
iess of a lover. 

Mrs. Leigh managed to keep herself 
concealed behind the fur coats of the 
men who attended her, and in a moment 
had the satisfaction of hearing Bertie 
say: 

“Come along, Rosa; we'll get a han 
som outside.’ 

It was a relief not to be obliged to 
recognize them. 

One of the men with her asked the 
others who the person was who had just 
gone out, and his companion answered 
it was Asper, the artist, the man who 
married the heiress. 

“But that is not Mrs. Asper,” the 
gentleman asserted. 

he remark fell unnoticed save by a 
slight shrugging of the shoulders, and 
a glance toward Mrs. Lei gh; but Molly 
was a valiant soul. She could strain a 
conviction to the point of misrepresenta- 
tion in —, her friend’s domestic 
infelicitie s, and she answered, boldly: 

‘That is Rosa Roy, the leadit g ac- 
tress at the Frolic. She is a family 
friend, and has probably used one of 
her last free nights to get Mr. Asper to 
take her to see an actress who can give 
her points, clever as pg is 

The men seemed interested, andthe 
conversation turned upon Rosa’s beauty 
until Mrs. Leigh’s carriage was an- 
nounced, and the lady bestowed therein. 

Left to herself, Molly triumphed, and 
then she raged. She called Bertie a 
wretched little sneak to leave Hester 
alone in the country to bear grief and 
responsibility while he held carnival 
with Rosa. If his attentions to her were 
innocent, why hadn’t he taken seats in 
the stalls instead of hiding himself in 
an upper gallery, and hurrying away 
before the end of the performance 
should bring him face to face with his 
friends? What would Mompy think of 
his favorite now! She would tell him 
the moment she got in the | -if he 
were asleep she would wake him up to 
tell him! 

A sleepy footman opened the door. 

“Has Mr. Leigh come in? asked the 
impetuous lady. 

“Not yet, ma’am,” was the disappoint- 


Nn 


ing answer, and Mrs. Leigh resigned 
herself to the hands of her maid, but 
with ears strained to catch the shutting 
of the front door. 

“Be quick, Justine,” she exclaimed, 
writhing under the slow process of un- 
lacing. “How silly it is to have one’s 
frocks fasten up the back! If only mine 
opened up the front I could undress 
myself, and let you go to bed, poor Jus- 
tine, instead of sitting up night after 
night for me. You think I couldn’t do 


my own hair? It doesn’t seem very 
difficult to tie up the front with a big 


1 
bow, and braid the rest in a pigtail! 
Dear me, how I hate fussing over tri 
fles.””. This was said loftily, while with 
the next breath she added: “That bow 
is too dark a pink for the ribbons of my 
nightgown.” 

The front door banged. 

“Good-night, Justine.” 

The maid looked deeply hurt. 

“T have not tidied madame’s room,” 
she objected, as she held a pink silk 
dressing-gown for its impatient wearer 
to put on. 

“Tt is too late to-night,” said a 
Leigh, with dignity, and the crestfaller 
Abigail de parted, bearing off her mis- 
tress’ evening dress and cloak to dis- 
tant and mysteriou 

The moment Mrs. Leigh found her 
self alone she gath er pink dra- 
peries about her, and hurried to her 
husband’s door. 

“Let me in, Mompy,” she demanded. 

Mr. Leigh was a methodical person. 
He was in the act of winding his watch, 


ven the r juired 














gi 
number of tv the , his wife 
could wait. When he finally opened 
the door he’ was moved to a murmur of 
admiration at her rosy freshness, but 
compliments rarely passed his lips 

“Why aren't yot? in bed?” he asked. 
“T should think after your itements 
lately vou 1 Id be tired.” 

“Tired !’ she repeated. I’m too in 
dignant to b tired! Would you believe 

aw Bertie Asper at the opera wit! 


1 
that woman—and Hester nearly burned 
to death only last week!” 

She put her hand to her throat as if 


‘7 


hold back further details. 











~ naman 
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“Why shouldn’t Asper be at the 
opera, and who do you mean by ‘that 
woman,’ and what has it all to do with 
Hester having been in danger last 
week ?” asked Mr. Leigh, provokingly, 
it must be admitted, seeing that he un- 
derstood quite well what she was trying 
to tell him. 

“Very well, Mompy,” she cried, al- 
most in tears, ‘I see you don’t care what 
Hester has to suffer; but when a man 
deserts his wife to take an actress to 
the theatre, and then sneaks with her to 
an unfrequented part of the house, I 
think it looks suspicious! Moreover, I 
see every reason why Bertie an 
Roy should not be much together. 

She came close to him in her eager- 
ness, and laid her hands upon his breast. 

Mompy Leigh took the little flushed 
face between his hands, and kissed the 
trembling lips. 

“Molly,” he said, “don’t think ill of 
people till you are forced to. This 
doesn’t strike me as such damning con- 
duct on the part of Asper—and for 
God’s sake don’t repeat it!” 

Molly drew herself away from the 
imprisoning hands with a gesture of im- 
patience. 

‘Do you think I am likely to gossip 
about Hester’s concerns?” she asked, 
proudly. “But the evil days are coming, 

Mompy. She has got to know it, and 
when she does, Heaven help her!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Leich was nearer right 
than her husba wr in her esti 
tie’s reckless ¢ » for Rosa. . He had 
almost eee ‘the point when he didn’t 
care who knew it; he was absorbed to 
the exclusion of everything else—but 
Rosa cared for several things, and of 





these Bertie was only one. A liking 
for smart people and an intense appre- 
ciation of Mr. Walters’ millions were 


motives that influenced her actions quite 
as much as the attractions of her hand- 
some friend. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


There is as much sense as sarcasm 
in the aphorism that the absent are al- 
ways wrong, and Hester’s protracted 








stay at Summerwood in order to carry 
out her own plans in her own way must 
be considered reprehensible. Still, the 
naughtiness of our friends is precisely 
what makes them nice, and if Hester set 
up her Jares and penates with romantic 
piety, it contrasted handsomely with her 
husband’s utilitarianism. Perhaps also 
she waited in the hope that her absence 
would provoke a strong desire on his 
part for her return. 

There was a brisk correspondence be- 
tween them; on her part it related chiefly 
to household details and social engage- 
ments to be canceled, while on his the 
omissions were more significant than 
what he sai He expressed a friendly 
solicituc her health, but in re- 

gard to her building her return to 
town—not a word. He also said that 
he was going to Boston on the tenth to 
see about a picture had sent to an 
exhibition, and which had been injured 
in transportation. As he might be away 
three or four days he was careful to 
suggest that she could write to him at 
the Touraine, but he omitted to mention 
that he had an exceedingly bad cold, 
which fact he well knew would have 
given her ha gravest anxiety and 
brought her home at — He was feel- 
ing ill and depressed, but his c: science 
made him shrink has the ministra- 
tions of his wife. He told himself it was 
because women make such a fuss about 
trifles. 

“Much Ado About Nothing,” was an- 
nounced for the sixteenth of January, 
and though Miss Roy’s time was largely 
taken up with rehearsals she managed to 
give Bertie as much time as he re- 
quired for the portrait, which was fin- 
ished with the exception of a few minor 
details. The final sitting for these took 
~ ce on the afternoon of the tenth, and 
then the picture was to be framed and 
bese nA in the — of the Frolic, to de- 
light the patrons of that fashionable 
theatre with Miss Roy’s pictured love- 
liness 

Mrs. Powers had gone South, and 
Rosa came alone ri this appointment af- 
ter a faticuing morning at the theatre, 
where every one’s nerves were on edge 
and the rehearsal dragged. Anything 
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that put expression in her face added 
tenfold to her beauty. The hoyden ele- 
ment was so overpowering in the girl 
both in health and disposition that a lit- 
tle straining of the muscles about the 
eyes and mouth, even when resulting 
from fatigue, gave a fineness that was a 
finishing grace. 

She was sitting on the dais in a great, 
gilt chair; her attitude that of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the Tragic Muse; her face 





turned slightly to one side. 

Bertie was working on the hand that 
hung over the side of the chair, and 
finally laid down his brush with a sigh 
of satisfaction 

“I do not think I shall do anything 
more. Come and look at it! Does it 


please you, dear: 
He came to the dais, and held out his 
hand, and Rosa stepped down from her 
throne, and then they stood arm in arm 
before the picture, and Bertie looked 
into her eyes and smiled. They under- 
stood each other marvelously well. 
Perhaps nothing had ever given Rosa 
keener pleasure than this portrait—it ap- 
pealed to every mean quality in_ her 
héart—vanity, ambition; for it 








was more beautiful than she because 
Bertie saw in her a soul that was really 
lacking, while the joy of possessing a 
nasterpiece that had cost her nothing 
was enhanced by knowing that copies 
of it would go through every newspaper 
in the country 


For the moment admiration of 

her a genuine thrill. 

lo !’ she cried, cla ping 
hand over the lis arm, 


and resting her little, round chin on his 


tie’s genius gave 


shouldet Her face was so close that 
her breath « e warm against his cheel 
Bertie was deli epicurean ; hith- 


erto he had | ied his ac +44 

Ros nder self-restraint ; but this after- 

100N alo e in the waning light of th 
- 


th rowing his ar 

her for the first time. 

i i from the 
eparated the salon, 

stood facing them. 

“Oh! 


dress, and 


“Bertie!” she cried, hopelessly. 
Bertie!’ She was in walking 
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the dark color of her hat and _ furs 
heightened the effect of her extreme 
pallor as she shrank back against the 
curtain. 

Bertie released Rosa, and faced his 
wife with a sneer on his face. The most 
genial disposition turns nasty under the 
Seaioas of a cornered rat. 

“Your return is very melodramatic,” 
he said. “It is a pity it should be so 
inopportune.” 

The taunt fell harmless; she hardly 
understood it in the misery of what she 
had seen, and she came rapidly forward, 
and stood close her husband. 

: alla1 1istake,”’ sne pleaded ; 


“that you don’t really care for her—that 
] 
A 


it was the madness of a moment. 
Rosa laughed truculently. 
“Let at stand at that,” she said. “It 


was hs ‘imitive way of thanking Mr. 
patie b yew iting my picture; but why 
should you make such a scene about it? 


I knew el long before 

Hester barely glanced at her. 

“Don’t speak to me,” she said; “I 
never wish to see your face again. I 
consider you disgraced.” 

Here Rosa touched 


you did.’ ‘ 


Asper’s arm. 


“Is she to be allowed to insult me?” 
she asked. 

“By Jove! No!” he cried. “Hester, 
you owe Miss Roy an apology. You 
know perfectly well you are exagger- 
ating the significance of what you have 
seen. 

“TIT am not concerning myself with 
Miss Roy's conduct,” said Hester 
caln “My anger is against you.” 


2 Ah! yes, he acquiesced, half to him- 


self, “you would naturally be anery with 
me, and yet—one does not love, to 
order.” 

“Nor make promises to »!” she 
added, bitterly. 

“There are emotions too fundamental 
to be ignored,” he answered 

Hester regarded him with incredulous 


surprise 
“Do you mean,” she said, “that 
love tl is 


you 


woman you were holding in 
your arms when I came in?” 
And Bertie, with a sudden rallying of 
his manhood, said: 
eT b | 99 
it do. 











Ve pr RN 


en ee ee eee 
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Hester gave him one look of amazed 
contempt, and fled out of the studio. 
Her husband made no effort to detain 
her, nor did he seem especially moved 
by this climax of her mortification, but 
he was very grave; to give pain to an- 
other was almost as repellent to him 
as to suffer himself. 

Rosa recovered first. 

“Pleasant, that!” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. “I suppose the town will 
be ablaze with my iniquities.” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said Bertie, 
sadly; “your reputation is safe in Hes- 
ter’s hands.” 

His anger was over; he could do jus- 
tice to the nobility of his wife’s charac- 
ter though his infatuation for his com- 
panion was deeper than before that kiss 

Rosa had found her wrap, and was 
pulling on her gloves. 
“Bertie,” she said, coming close to 
him, “why did you say you loved me?” 

‘Because I do, sweethe: 5 ad he an- 
swered, kissing her brow. ‘‘And how is 
it with you, little Rosie?” 

Rosa’s eyes wandered to her picture. 
Suppose he shouldn't give it to her, af- 
ter all! 

“Can't you guess, dear?’ she mur- 
mured, and then drew away from him 
at the ringing of the studio bell. 











It was Bertie’s v on come to say the 
cab with his lug: was waiting, and 
they had barely + ie to catch their train 
to Boston. So Rosa was spared the 
embarrassment of a situation that was 
fast getting out of her control 

In the meanwhile, Hester, having pre- 
cipitated herself t of the studio, turned 
her steps to the staircase; there was a 
kind of relief in the physic ertion of 
hurrying « n flight after ht. She 
had come up by the elevator, and when 
she reached Bertie’s door | found a 
mani 1 his electric bell under t 
supervision of the janitor, who, hearing 
she was Mrs. Asper, allowed her go in. 
Now she shrank f: meeting her fel 
low-creatures, and was glad that the 
elevator habit left the stairs to solitude 


and her. It appeared, however, that 
there was some one else who shared her 
energy, for halfway down the last flight 
she heard footsteps behind her, and was 


overtaken by Ambrose, whose office was 
in the same building. Evidently he 
could hardly believe his eyes, for he 
passed her—turned—stared—stopped 
short, and exclaimed: 

“T thought you were in Summerwood! 
What was my mother thinking of to let 
you come to town looking as ill as you 
do? You ought to be in your bed. Will 
you come directly home with me, now?’ 

At the word home her eyes filled with 
tears. It seemed to her she should 
never have a home again, and a yearn- 
ing for Mrs. Von Eltz and Ambrose 
nearly overcame her resolution to aw ait 
Bertie’s return in New York. If she 
had yielded to temptation she would 
have burst into wild weeping, and told 
Ambrose the whole truth; but with a 
strong effort she forced herself to be 
calm and speak naturally. 

“T came to town unexpectedly,” she 
said; “I wanted to see Bertie before he 
went to Boston.” 

“Has he gone?’ asked Ambrose, 
glancing - the staircase, as if Bertie 
st be fol lowing his wife. 


nus 
Hester shook her head. 
“Did he id for you?” pursued Am- 
brose guessing some mystery in her 


y maid that he 
wan 1 9 er continued: “Tenid 
was ill, Hester continued ; Jenkins 
wrote to her that he coughed continually, 
1 


ai looked very badly. And it ie 








me so to think that I had left him alone 
that I took the next train to town, eo 
stopped at his studio, where I knew he 
would be 
“Did you see hit he asked 
Hester b ed h head, but seemed 
incapable of further s ech 
They had reached the eg: id floor 
and y I] t rd th street, 
when the door of the « t opened 
just ahead of them d Rosa and Ber- 
t f wed by his servant, got out 
Rosa did not en look at Hester; her 
head was in tl I d she swe on 
majestically, b sel 1 1 | ht- 
ened c 1 led » Aml | 
l be ] i | ; 
ter the actress 





he had seen enough of Bertie’s atten- 
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tions to Miss Roy to guess how matters 
stood, but whether Hester was simply 
jealous at finding them together or 
whether some catastrophe had taken 
place he could not judge. 

They loitered a moment in order to 
let Bertie drive off, and then Ambrose 
put Hester in her carriage, and went 
home with her. Absolute silence reigned 
during the short drive; he felt as if she 
were unaware of his presence; but just 
before they reached her house she laid 
her trembling hand in his, and said: 

“Thank you, dear Ambrose; I cannot 
tell you what your friendship is to me.” 

He went with her into the house, and 
waited until he was assured the serv- 
ants were on hand to make her comfort- 
able, and then left, after reminding her 
that he could always be reached by tele- 
phone. 

He gave up going to the country, and 
telegraphed to his mother to that effect ; 
but Hester made no further demands 
upon his kindness, for she chose to 
remain a close prisoner in her house, 
denying herself to all visitors, and tak- 
ing care that Mrs. Leigh should not 
suspect her return from Summerwood. 

She craved this time of solitude in 
order to understand her own feclings. 
She knew that she must wait till the first 
excitement and resentment had passed 
before she could bring any trustworthy 
judgment to bear on the scene in the 
studio, but by degrees the knowledge 
came toher. She had loved a phantom 
of her own creating, an imaginary soul 
clothed in the beautiful personality of 
her husband, and, alas! it was only a 
vision! The real Bertie was a creature 
who responded to every passing influ- 
ence, without stability, without honor— 
as she understood the word—and her 
grief was for her lost ideal. For Bertie, 
as she now knew him, she felt a distinct 
repulsion, but she meant to deal with 
that repulsion with no feeble hand. She 
had sworn to cling to him for better, 
for worse, and she would keep her oath, 
so help her God! and perhaps time, the 
softener of all distress, might make it 
easier. 

She was too numb mentally to find 
the days long; indeed, as she looked 
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back on the time, it seemed to her to have 
gone quickly, and Bertie was back be- 
fore she was ready to meet him. He 
came straight to their house, and ap- 
peared in the drawing-room a minute 
before dinner. 

Hester had heard him come in and go 
straight up to his room, and as he went 
she heard him cough in a way that 
proved his cold had not been benefited 
by the climate of Boston. 

Hester’s room was in the front of 
the house, and Bertie’s was at the back, 
with a chain of dressing-rooms, and 
closets, and baths between; but even at 
that distance she could hear him 
coughing. 

Her maid put a finishing pin in the 
back of her waist, and Hester hurried 
downstairs, feeling the formality of the 
drawing-room the best place for their 
meeting. She seated herself by the 
fire, for she was cold with the excite- 
ment of the coming interview, and the 
noise of a shutting door made her heart 
beat to suffocation, and yet she might 
have spared herself the agitation, for 
Jenkins drew back the curtains, and 
announced: “Mr. Walters.” 

A rich bachelor is accustomed to be 
warmly welcomed wherever he bestows 
his gilded company, but Mr. Walters 
had seldom in his petted experience 
been more flattered than he was that 
evening by the affectionate greeting of 
his hostess. He had always considered 
her a person of notable reserve, and yet 
she was visibly moved by his coming; 
he could swear there were tears in her 
eyes. He wasn’t a coxcomb, but he felt 
the power of his own attractiveness with 
a joyous surprise. 

“Of course Asper told you that we 
met at the railway station just now, and 
he asked me to dine. He seemed to fear 
that you might be out of town, and that 
I should find him dull company. He 
has a shocking cold, Mrs. Asper!” 

Here Bertie joined them. He in- 
clined his head gravely to Hester, and 
shook hands with Mr. Walters, and then 
they went in to dinner, and so skillfully 
was the conversation managed that no 
intimate topic came to the surface to 
disturb the semblance of peace. Ber- 
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tie proposed smoking in the dining- 
room, and Hester went back to the 
drawing-room thankful for the reprieve. 
When Mr. Walters came for a few mo- 
ments’ chat before saying good-night, 
Bertie came, too, and busied himself 
with the evening paper till Mr. Walters 
arose, and then he said he also was go- 
ing out and might be late, and when 
Hester murmured that she would like to 
speak to him in the morning, he raised 
his eyebrows as if in deprecation, but he 
nade no comment. 

If Bertie and Mr. Walters had been 
students of the Apocrypha, they might 
have learned something of the s permet 
ways of two men in love with the e 
woman from thx twelfth verse of the 


first chapter of the history of Susanna. 





“Yet they watched diligently from day 
to day to see her. And the one said to the 
other, ‘Let us go home; for it is dinner 
time.’ 

“So w} hey » gone hey parted 
©O when they were gone out they parte 
one from the other, and turning back again 

they came to the same place.” 


Bertie and Mr. Walters walked to the 
corner of the street, and then they sep- 
arated, because Bertie had an engage- 
ment at his club, and Mr. Walters 
thought that he would drop in at the 
opera, and in fifteen minutes they ran 
nto each other at the door of Rosa’s 
apartment house. 

There was a disagreeable glare in the 
eyes of these too quickly united friends, 
and a mutual growl of: 

“T thought you were at the opera.’ “4 

“T thought you were at the club. 

And then Pertie explained that he had 
called to ask whether his picture of 
Miss Roy had been framed to her satis- 
faction, and wh it had yet been 
hung; he was anxious that it should be 
in place before the sixteenth, when she 
should make her début as Beatrice. Mr. 
Walters said he had come tto tell 
Miss Roy that he had seen every 
dramatic critic attached to anv news- 
paper that was worth consideration, 
and he thought they were all favor- 
ably disposed, with the exception of 
the doyen of the fraternity, who 
had already written his article without 
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even scecing a dress rehearsal, giving as 
a reason that the crass vanity of a half- 
educated comedy actress who felt her- 
self equal to being a mouthpiece for 
Shakespeare could be best. dealt with 
from the inner consciousness of a critic. 

“Not that I shall repeat that to Miss 
Roy,” added Mr. Walters, as they went 
ip the stairs side by side 
Nothing momentous followed in the 
ipl ‘x situation. Rosa was at home, 
armingly dressed, and was reading 
a the becoming light of a pink- 
shaded lamp. 

She said pleasant things to Bertie 
about the portrait, which she declared 
was already creating a furor; but her 
great interest lay in Mr. Walters’ news. 
In fact, before long it became so evident 
that his visit was by appointment that 
Bertie in a jealous rage took his de- 
parture. 

It was too early to go home; he didn’t 
want to see Hester again that night, 
and he turned into Forty-sixth Street, 
and went to the library of the Court 
Tennis Club (which was about the most 
unfrequented spot he knew on earth!) 
and there he threw himself into a chair, 
and brought his mind to bear on the 
turmoil of his own affairs. 

He weighed the facts of his present 
relations with Hester and Rosa with 
what he believed dispassionate calmness. 
He told himself he was married to a 
voman he had ceased to love, through 
no fault of his own, but because a cer- 
tain exaltation of character made her an 
object for reverence rather than passion- 
ate affection. That her life was com- 
plete without him—her cold prudence 
would alway : be her safeguard, her for- 
tune plac a world at her feet. 

On hes other hand, he loved a beau- 
tiful, Bana child. who was follow- 
ing a pe ion full of dangers to her 
sex, and who needed the protection he 
alone could give her. He felt certain 
she was making an heroic struggle to 
stifle her love for him—nay, more, he 
suspected her of encouraging Tom Wal- 
ters in order to mask her real feelings. 

And then a fresh surge of jealousy 
would come over him, and he denounced 
all women in his heart. They were 



























either cold prudes or heartless coquettes, 
and money meant more to them than 
the ideal life; even Hester valued her 
money! And then once more his new 
love would overmaster him, and he told 
himself that he must appeal to Hester’s 
generosity, and beg her to set him free 
to marry Rosa. What a glorious life of 
liberty they would lead together ; he had 
always hated the restraints of conven- 
tionality; what he liked was a refined 
vagabondia, with no ties of obligation, 
no traditions of narrow-minded Philis- 
tinism. Rosa would have her art, and 
he his; each would inspire and_ yet 
dominate the other. He sprang to his 
feet, and began pacing the room in his 
joy at the vision his fancy pictured. 

It was long after midnight before he 
went home, and then he was too tired 
and restless to sleep. He spent the night 
composing a letter to Hester, in which 
he set forth his views of their unfor- 
tunate situation, and urged upon her the 
necessity of freedom to them both, and 
then he tore up his letter as too intem- 
perate in tone. Finally, after daylight, 
his utter exhaustion drove him to bed, 
and he slept till the afternoon was well 
advanced. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The day was mild by the thermometer, 
for midwinter, but chilly from an east 
wind, and at noon the rain which had 
been threatening came down heavily. 

Hester had drawn her chair close to 

1 ition to command 
; 


the library fire in a po 
the open door. She held a book in her 


hand, but she was not reading. She was 
listening intently for Bertie’s footsteps, 
and the suspense was trying her cour- 
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She knew he was awake, for his be- 


lated breakfast had gone up some time 





ago, and she could hear quick move- 
ments in the room overhead. 

Pre ntly he « hut the door 
behind him, and ‘ing to the fire- 
place he looked down at her with an 
expression of ulative curiosity, as if 
he were viewi: her under new condi- 


tions, and wondering what her attitude 
was toward him. He shivered even 
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with his back to the glowing fire, and 
Hester, raising her eyes to his face, re- 
alized that he was seriously ill. 

The pity of it awoke a spark of her 
old tenderness. 

“You look horribly ill, Bertie,” she 
said, with concern. “Is there nothing 
I can do for you?” 

The kindness of her manner where he 
expected only reproach opened the flood 
gates of his unhappiness. 

“You can do everything for me, and 
for yourself as well, if you only will. 
It is no question of health—it is our hap- 


piness that has received its deathblow 
“Not from me,” she answered, coldly. 
“We need not dispute that point,’ he 
went on. “I am willing to bear the 
blame, to be the aggressor. I broke 
faith, and I desire my punishment. I 


entreat you to put me from you.” 

“Surely I must misunderstand you,” 
she said, frightened at his look of fren- 
zied eagerness; “‘you are not hinting at 
a public separation ?” 

“The public!” he sneered. “What 
has the public to do with your happiness 
and mine? Can they give us back our 
shattered ideals? Can they rekindle the 
passion that has turned to ashes?” 

“They can still respect us if we be- 

| 


lave ourselves,” she said, 





“That is always your 
exclain 


for what 1 





you are 


eration—I ought to have said that we 
i 


can still respect ourselv ; 
“And will self-respect satisfy you in 
lieu of happiness?” he demanded. 
Hester sighed. 
‘You speak as if happiness could be 


compelled,” she said 

“And so it can if we deal frankly with 
each other,” he pretested. 

“Poor Bertie!’ she exclaimed, pityin 
him from her heart. 
Once more the gentleness ot her man 
ner misled him into supposing he had 
influenced her judgment. 

He flung himself on the floor beside 


her. 
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“Set me free, Hester,” he pleaded. 
“We have ceased to love each other— 
why drag on this wretched existence! 
Because you are a woman must you be 
narrow-minded, and a slave to custom? 
Can’t I talk to you as if you were a man, 
and my friend?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“You have a strange idea of friend- 
ship, Bertie.” 

“There it is!’ he cried, springing to 
his feet in excitement. ‘‘You meet an 
offer to reason a thing out with senti- 
mentality. Try to put yourself in my 
place. I have made a mistake. I thought 
I loved you when it was only reverence 
and admiration—and now the falseness 
of my position as your husband has be- 
come unbearable. The more I admire 
you the more intolerable it seems, while 
my love for Rosa has become a mad- 
ness.” 

“And how about me,” she asked, her 
anger rising as she listened to his self- 
centered complaints. ‘Are not my 





? 


grie vances as bes avy as yours! 
“Exactly!” he answered. “It is for 
your sake as well as mine that I am 
pleading for freedom. Why should we 
live this lie of being husband and wife 
to satisfy the tyranny of a certain set 
rious conservatives? In a worldly 





of religi 
point of view you have nothing to lose, 
and I everything. You will have 
friends, and money, and = ic Opinion 
on your side, and I shall be condemned 
and sneered at, and dependent on my 
brush for my bread and butter—but 
once more I shall be my own master! 
Forgive me the wrong I have done you, 
and let me go.” 





“How can I let you go?” she asked, 
her anger dying before his earnestness. 
“Would you have our private affairs 
dragged through the courts? You 
loved me six months ago, and now you 
love Rosa. How soon will it be before 
» some one else? We have made 
let us bear it with patience. 
vy we can show each other the cour- 






Saencta 
tesy due to fellow-suff. rers, and in time 
we may even become friends.” 

“You have missed the point,” he said, 
with emotion. “I do not wish to insult 
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my wife, and I do wish to be free to 
marry Rosa.”’ 

“My poor Bertie,’ she answered, 
“Rosa would not marry you. She is far 
too ambitious to make such a mistake.” 

“Let Rosa alone!” he cried, angrily; 
“T won't listen to a word against her. 
Once for all, will you assist me to get 
the divorce I ask ? ad 

“T will not,” she answered, firmly. 
“In the name of decency and common 
sense I refuse.” 

With a suppressed oath he flung out 
of the room, and in a moment she heard 
the front door shut with a bang. 

She sank back on her sofa exhausied; 
her physical strength was unequal to so 
much strain. Freedom had seemed a 
eficent to her as to Bertie, but she 
the moral force to resist her inclina- 

She did not allow herself to specue- 
late upon how far things had gone be- 
tween her husband and Rosa, or to re- 
proach him; what she valued in his rela- 
tion to herself she now knew to be 
worthless—it could never have had any 
real existet nce, the character of the man 
precluded it—and having recognized 
that, her love for him died. All that re- 
mained was to bury her dead without 
giving offense to other people. 

Outside the rain was falling in tor- 
rents, and sudden gusts from the east 
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swept the cross streets from river to 
river. It seemed to Bertie that he had 
been whirled into the storm by his wife’s 
unreason. For a moment the discom- 


fort made him hesitate about retur: ne 
to the house for an overcoat and um- 
brella, but the idea was distastefu 
him; mental excitement always d1 
him to some violent physical exertion, 
a ted up Fifth Avenue, and 
y north, meaning to turn 


Ss 





into the park, but at Fifty-for urth Street 
he overtook Ambrose, evidently out for 
a argent with the collar of his 
overcoat turned up, and his hat jammed 
well over his ears. Bertie almost hated 
his friend as he looked at his uncom- 
promising back’and assured stride. He 

Id the Von Eltz influence responsible 
for what he considered Hester’s Puri 
tanical conscience and conventionality, 
and feeling in no humor for such com: 
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panionship, he made his escape down the 
side street going east toward Park 
Avenue. 

At the bridge over the railway tracks 
he paused. Workmen were going home 
through the rain, patient in their damp 
disc -omfort : a little drab of a girl, look- 
ing like a bat with a drooping wing as 
she aonres herself ar 3 1 broken 
umbrella, was carrying the deny beer 
can to the saloon opposite; a vagrant 
dog came scurrying up the steps, and 
fancying something in Bertie’s person- 
ality—perhaps the unusual bouquet of 
cleanliness—stopped and looked up in 
his face, and finding himself unrepulsed 
put a timorous paw on his knee. Every 
creature who crossed that dividing 
chasm between squalor and wealth was 
face to face with the struggle for ex- 
istence, and not one as miserable as he. 

It was late in the afternoon, and trains 
were speeding in and out of the Grand 
Central on two minutes headway. As 
he watched, the Lake Shore Limited 
came thundering under his bridge, rush- 
ing like a fiery dragon into the dark 
cave of the tunnel. It gave Bertie a 
mad desire to board one of these flying 


monsters, and be carried anywhere—so 
long as home and its obligations were 
left behind—and then gradually his 


vague longings took on the distinctness 
of resolution; he would travel until 
Rosa’s engagement at the Frolic was 
over, and then he would return, and 


that, Heste 


! Her friends 


take her with him—after 
would have to divorce him 
would naturally counsel her to do so, 
and what did he care for the world’s 
opinion! He had been perfectly open 
with his wife, she could not a him 
of deception; he even told himself he 
had strictly honorable. Appar- 
ently his idea of honor was to make a 
clean breast of dishonor. 

He shivered as he stood leaning over 
the side of the bridge, and quick, darting 
pains stabbed his side, but he hardly 
noted them; he was rapidly maturing 
his plans. He would go at once to Rosa, 
and tell her his determination—Hester 
should be forced into divorcing him, and 
the moment he was free he would make 
Rosa his wife. It never crossed his 


ccuse 


been 


-and I shall never rest till I have mac 


mind that the actress 
volatile than ert ; that her admiration had 
been for the class he represented quite 
as much as Pn himself, and that lately 
his place in her affections had been un- 
dermined by a rival who was free. as 
well as eager to marry her. Besides, since 
fame had come knocking at her door, 
she had seen every variety of the fash- 
ionable young man, and had begun to 
find her relations with Bertie a trifle 


was even more 


binding. Not that she was indifferent 
to his many att ractions, and as to the 
pretty things with which he loaded 


her jewel box and her precolenei it was 
intoxicating to her vanity to be wooed 
in so remunerative a manner, but it 
would have ta iken a fortune as large as 
Mr. Walters’ to tempt her to marry any 
one at the outset of he r career, and Ber- 
tie, divorced from social importance and 
Hester’s money, wad hove no charms 
for her at all. 

He retraced his steps to Madison Ave- 
nue, and boarded an open car. The 
curtains were drawn down on the side 
from which the rain came, but the cold 
wind blowing on his soaked clothing 

chilled him to the bone. 

At Rosa’s apartment house he rushed 
up the stairs two steps at a time, and 
found himself so breathless that he had 
to sit down at the top until the sense of 
suffocation passed away. 

Miss Roy was at home. It was Sat- 
urday, and she had apparently just come 
in from a 





matincée, for she was mag- 

ificent in a velvet street costume, and 
had her opera glasses in her hand. 

To Bertie’s feverish gaze she was 


transcendently lovely, the joy of her 
presence se ‘med to steady his throbbing 
pulses; but his own appearance was so 
wild that she stepped back as he came 
near her. The idea flashed into her 
mind that he had been drinking. 

“Rosie,” he began, “I’m going away 
for a time, and then I’m coming back 
for you, dear. I’ve staked my all on 
your love, my own darling. I’ve told 
Hester that I must be free to marry you, 
le 
you my wife.” 

He flung his arms about her passion- 
ately. 
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With a twist of her body she set her- 
self free. 

“Don’t!” she said, peevishly. “You 
are all wet, and your coat has come off 
on my new gown; I wish you wouldn’t 
be so violent. Besides,” she added, with 
increased irritation, “I don’t see what 
right you had to mention my name to 


Mrs. Asper in connection with your 
own. I should not marry you if you 
were divorced fifty times over! It was 
a mean, dirty trick you have played 
me!” 

Rosa was apt to forget her refinement 
when strongly moved. 


Nothing penetrated her companion’s 
brain, but the one phrase: “I should 
not marry you if you were divorced fifty 
times over.” 

“You cannot mean that you do not 
love me,” he remonstrated, in a hoarse 
voice. “A week ago is 

“T kissed you,” she interrupted ; 
I didn’t care.” 

He seized her arm roughly. 

“That’s a lie, Rosa! You did care for 
me.” 

"4 aid,” 
to now.” 

He gave a gasp of pain, and tried to 
reach the door, but giddiness overcame 
him, and he sank into a chair. 

“T’m ill,” he whispered; “send for a 
doctor.” 

“Not here,’ she cried, in alarm; 
“please go away, Bertie; you must see 
that you cannot stay here.” 

But she might have spared her words, 
for he was lying back in his chair com- 
pletely unconscious, with the look of 
death in the face she had once thought 
so beautiful. 

Rosa was a person of nerve. She left 
Bertie to his fate, while she dispatched 
two notes. The first was to Ambrose 
Von Eltz, begging him to come to her 
house with all haste as Mr. Asper had 
been taken ill, while paying her a visit, 
and the second—to Hester—was a mas- 
terpiece of impudence. 





“but 


she said, “I have ceased 


My Dear Mrs. Asper: Your husband has 
been taken ill in my apartment. I beg to 
say, his visits have been quite unsolicited by 
me. As he is probably too ill to be moved, 


and as I consider the situation compromis- 
ing to my reputation, in the absence of my 
chaperon, Mrs. Powers, I claim the protec- 
tion of your house until her return the day 
after to-morrow. I am, sincerely yours, 
Rosa Roy. 


Hester answered: 

“My frankness shall equal yours. My 
house is at your service, but personally 
I shall not receive you.” Nor was she 
surprised, when two hours later, Rosa 
arrived bag and baggage. 

3ertie’s malady developed rapidly. 
He had probably been seriously ill the 
previous day, but his excitement had 
made him indifferent to his suffering. 
By midnight the doctor pronounced his 
condition dangerous, and by the next 
afternoon hopeless. Hester took pos- 
session of the Powers’ apartment, and 
everything that money and skill could 
command was enlisted in the struggle. 
Ambrose was in constant attendance, 
doing all he could for both his friends, 
untiring in his devotion. 

Bertie’s collapse was followed by wild 
delirium when he babbled of his love for 
Rosa, and railed at Hester for her 
cruelty in a way that wrung her heart. 

Hour after hour she sat by him, 
stung with shame at hearing the secrets 
of their unhappiness poured out for doc- 
tors and nurses, till at last Ambrose 
forced her to go and lie down. She had 
hardly left the room, however, before 
one of those rare, lucid moments, in- 
cident to the disease, came to Bertie, and 
he asked for her. Ambrose ran to call 
her, but before she could get back he 
had wandered off once more among 
his disordered fancies, and after that 
nothing could induce her to leave his 
bedside. Perhaps she hoped at the final 
parting the Bertie of happier days 
would be given back to her; something 
might happen which would lessen her 
sense of degradation in the time to come. 

So she and Ambrose sat watching 
through the long night, and as the morn- 
ing dawned, Bertie opened his tired 
eves for the last time, and spoke: 

“Be good to Rosa, won’t you, Hester? 
She isn’t what you think.” 

And then he fell asleep, and by and 
by the nurse made a motion they under- 
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He had been set 
more potent than 


stood but too well. 
free by a hand 
Hester’s. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A carriage was pursuing its rickety 
way down the mountain between 
Chamonix and Servoz; its occupants, 
three in number, had made the excursion 
from Geneva the previous day,.and had 
spent a moonlight night in adoration of 
the majesty of Mt. Blanc. Perhaps 
it would be more truthful to say that 
Hester Asper had so spent the night, 
first reveling in the moonlight and then 
watching the dawn, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh had refused to share her vigils 
after two o'clock, and Mr. Leigh was 
even now sinking into a morning nap 
as profound as the motion of the car- 
riage permitted. 

The journey had been made as far as 
St. Gervais by rail, and thence to Cha- 
monix by carriage. A slight accident 
to the electric road which now com- 
pletes the ascent interrupted the service 
for a few days, and Mrs. Leigh had 
given thanks that they had been saved 
from so modern a manner of paying 
court to the ice king. 

Mr. Leigh, with his back to the 
horses, should have commanded the best 
view of the grandeur they were. leaving 
behind them, but the panorama was 
spread in vain, unless, like Hamlet, he 
saw with his mind’s eye. 

Hester was twisting her head back 
every moment, reluctant to lose the van- 
ishing spectacle which had so enthralled 
her. She turned to Mrs. Leigh. 

“In all our years of wandering,” she 
said, “I have never enjoyed anything as 
much as this; that stupendous summit 
cutting into the sky. Can’t you be a 
little more responsive, Mary ?” 

Mrs. Leigh was in the mood to tease. 

“To me,” she said, “it looks exactly 
like a mold of ice cream, but then I have 
to be prosaic as a counterbalance to 
Mompy’s enthusiasm. He is such a 
stimulating traveling companion!” and 
she gazed at her sleeping husband with 
sarcastic amusement. 


“Wake up, Mompy!” she cried, prod- 
ding him gently with a hatpin. “We are 
coming to the Devil’s Bridge.” 

“The bridge of the Diosaz,” corrected 
Hester. 

“It’s all the same to me,”’ Mrs. Leigh 
persisted. “And I prefer calling it a 
bad name to frighten Mompy,” and she 
gave him a sharper stab. 

He moved restlessly, and muttered 
something which sounded like “Quit 
your foolin’,” only that we know such a 
phrase would be impossible to a person 
of Mr. Leigh’s polish. A more subtle 
torture now suggested itself to Mrs. 
Leigh. The fingers of her husband’s 
left hand still held the stump of a cig- 
arette negligently trailed over the edge 
of the carriage; with infinite pains, she 
managed to relight it, quivering with 
excitement as the burning paper made 
its way upward, and when the explosion 
came—I allude to the gentleman’s tem- 
per—she was studying the map of their 
route, the personification of the serious- 
minded traveler. 

“Dear Mompy!” she exclaimed, “did 
something hurt you? Burned your fin- 
gers—how strange! It must have been 
the devil, this is his bridge, you know, 
and he is always looking for mischief 
for idle hands, the good Dr. Watts said 
so. Still, it is not ‘Comme il faut,’ to 
say wicked words before Hester, is it?” 

Mr. Leigh looked decidedly sulky. 
The baiting of husbands sometimes 
reaches a point where the creature shows 
his teeth. Hester seemed a safer victim 
just then, so Mrs. Leigh harked back 
to the subject of Mt. Blanc. 

What had they meant by running 
away from dinner last evening to see 
the sunset reflection on the crest of the 
motintain? She had run as quickly as 
any one—that is, as soon as she had fin- 
ished her soup, and all she saw was a 
plain, white summit with cold, blue 
shadows. For her part, she believed 


that the rose-tints were all in Hes- 
ter’s eyes. ver since the last let- 
ters had found them at Geneva, 


she had noticed a disposition on Mrs. 
Asper’s part to see everything couleur 
de rose—even mountain tops! She 
could not imagine what the especial mail 
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contained to produce such odd effects— 
why, even at that very moment Hester’s 
complexion was glowing in sympathy, 
so it must have been something pleasant. 
If it were herself now, the case would 
be clear enough. She had had good 
news, and she didn’t care who knew it. 
Her especial friend, Mr. Ambrose Von 
Eltz, was in Paris, and might join her 
any day, provided she could assure him 
that his society would be agreeable to all 
her party—that meant, provided Mompy 
would not resent such an open exhibi- 
tion of his interest in her. 

At this point, just when Hester was 

inwardly cursing her friend’s powers of 
tormenting, they came upon a group of 
Crétins waiting by the roadside to beg 
from travelers, and Mrs. Leigh’s merry 
mood deserted her. 
_ “Empty your pockets for them, 
Mompy,” she exclaimed. “Poor, suf- 
fering creatures! what must life be to 
wretches like that! Tie the money in 
my handkerchief, and throw it to them. 
I don’t want them to come near you, 
they might give you their awful 
diseases !” 

“How about me?” asked Hester, 
drylv. 

“Oh! women never come to any 
harm,” she answered, “it is only good 
men like Mompy who tempt the fates.” 
And she rested a caressing hand on her 
husband’s knee. 

Hester sished. A good man had once 
come her way, and she had let him go. 
Was he coming now because he still 
loved her, or only because the Leighs 
were his friends, and had urged him to 
join them? It was she who cared now, 
that was the usual sport of fate! Fora 
brief time, she had loved some one else 
—hotly and madly—but as she looked 
back over the years of her life, it 
seemed that always Ambrose had been 
the staff on which she leaned. She had 
learned to know and reverence his high 
qualities as she never had before. Her 
train of thought was interrupted by an 
exclamation from Mompy. 

“Here we are at St. Gervais, and none 
too soon for the train, either! The next 
mountain valley you wish to visit, 
Molly, you must get other companions ; 


Mrs. Asper and I find the rarified air 
makes you objectionably buoyant.” 

When they reached Geneva a tele- 
gram from Ambrose was waiting for 
Mr. Leigh. He handed it silently to his 
wife, who made no comment while Hes- 
ter was present, but as soon as she left 
their sitting-room, Mrs. Leigh was pre- 
pared to issue orders for the ensuing 
day. 

“So he is coming to-morrow,” she 
said, her eyes sparkling. ‘And he shall 
find Hester alone. It is lucky that the 
Benedicts did not include her in their 
invitation to us to lunch with them at 
Lausanne. We will go by train, and 
come back by the slowest and latest boat 
we can find, and that ought to give an 
enterprising man time enough to make 
a beginning.” 

“How about dinner?” asked Mr. 
Leigh, dejectedly. 

“Oh! Mompy dear,” she said, “how 
can you bear to balance a stomach 
against a heart! JI am ashamed of 
you.” 

So the next morning found Hester 
alone. She loitered through a solitary 
lunch served by Jean Jacques, the smil- 
ing Swiss waiter who had them in 
charge, and whose name—he assured 
them—was in honor of the great Rous- 
seau, and then she went for a walk with 
her maid across the Pont du Mont 
Blanc and back by the Pont des Ber- 
gues, and felt she had earned the right 
to settle herself for the afternoon, and 
enjoy her novel. A knock at the door 
interrupted her, but it was only a serv- 
ant with a budget of letters. She tossed 
them over eagerly, but evidently did not 
find what she expected, for, with a 
frown, she selected one from her lawyer, 
and prepared to give it her immediate 
attention, upon the principle of work 
first and play afterward, but evidently 
the dry details of the Rivers’ estate in 
account with Amos Bradley proved too 
boring for her patience, and she re- 
turned the elaborate document to its 
long envelope and tore open a letter 
from Mrs. Von Eltz. 

Caroline wrote that Ambrose had 
sailed the week before to spend his 
short holiday tramping through Swit- 
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zerland, but undoubtedly he had already 
joined Hester’s party, and she knew 
more of his movements than his mother. 

Here Hester dropped the letter, and 
fell to thinking. If he had arrived on 
the Continent a week ahead of the let- 
ter he had certainly been content to pass 
that time away from her—probably in 
Paris—he had many friends—but in old 
times he would have traveled day and 
night to reach her! Of course, men out- 
grew a passion as children do a taste 
for lollipops. Hester’s sigh was very 
deep as she once more took up her 
letter. 

Caroline then described the glories of 
Marble Hall, which had arisen from its 
ashes a chastened and beautiful phoenix 
under her boy’s admirable skill. It was 
too bad that Hester had missed the pho- 
tographs they had sent at many stages 
of its progress—the first to Japan, the 
second to Egypt, and now the last Am- 
brose was bringing in their completion. 
There was no use in affecting not to 
admire her son’s work, because the uni- 
versal verdict was that it was beautiful. 
That the place also was doing exceed- 
ingly well, and she hoped Hester would 
believe that-she and Ambrose were do- 
ing their best with it, and that she must 
not hurry home. 

She then announced, with a note of 
elation, that the services of Mr. Christo- 
pher Columbus Bocky had been secured 
by Miss Roy, the actress, who had seen 
him eighteen months before during her 
Christmas visit to Summerwood, and 
made no scruple in writing direct to 
Kezia and offering to take him into her 
employment at greatly advanced wages. 
Mrs. Von Eltz expressed herself as de- 
lighted to be rid of him, but furious at 
Miss Roy’s bad manners, and apropos 
of that detestable person, Caroline had a 
crowning piece of news. Rosa had been 
married the week before to the first 
gentleman in her company, throwing 
over Mr. Walters, to whom she had 
been actually engaged, and from whom 
she was said to have accepted a small 
fortune in jewels which she made no 
effort to return. It was evidently a gen- 
uine case of love on the part of the 
actress, strong enough to overcome her 


cupidity, and Caroline thought it the 
only decent thing she had ever heard 
of her. Heartfelt rejoicings that Sum- 
merwood was to be spared such a chate- 
laine at the Walters place brought the 
letter to a close. 

If Hester had felt depressed at the 
beginning of the letter, she now felt 
positively homesick. For fifteen months 
she had been living in trunks, and now 
Marble Hall was waiting for her—its 
unhappy associations all wiped out—its 
new beauty a promise of future peace. 
It gave her a glow of pleasure to hear 
of all that Ambrose had done for her, 
he must surely have put some of his 
big heart in the work. It was a happi- 
ness, too, to recall the fact that she 
owed her present holiday entirely to 
him. 

When Mrs. Leigh proposed a trip 
round the world the spring that fol- 
lowed Bertie’s death, Hester resisted 
her friend’s pleadings on the ground 
that the work at Marble Hall required 
her presence, and then Ambrose had 
persuaded her to leave everything to 
him—her business cares, her charities, 
her building; he declared he could at- 
tend to her work and his own, too, and 
be all the happier for having plenty to 
do. So Hester had been content to ac- 
cept this at his hands, because in his 
heart she thought he loved her, and 
knew at last that she loved him, and 
it was better that they should be apart 
for a little while—more seemly, more 
delicate. But lately she had come to 
doubt her first intuitions; she fancied 
Ambrose cared less than she had sup- 
posed, that some other interest had 
come into his life, and she grew restless 
and unhappy. Then her pride took 
fright and she wondered whether she 
had betrayed her feelings too plainly in - 
her letters, and if Ambrose had lost 
respect for a woman who could love 
and lose and love again all in so brief 
atime. She thought she detected a lit- 
tle change in his letters, that they were 
more businesslike and formal, and some- 
times she suspected Mary of being more 
in his confidence than she was. It was 
not that she was jealous—she simply 
didn’t like it; and as for the brotherly 
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element in his correspondence, it was 
insupportable, maddening! 

He didn’t write to Mrs. Leigh in that 
style—sometimes she had seen those let- 
ters and they were delightful. Things 
had changed since the days of her en- 
gagement to Bertie, when Ambrose 
looked as if he cared! Perhaps he did 
really admire Mary; perhaps it was she 
who now stood for his ideal of woman- 
hood, and, if so, who could blame him! 

And then another knock came, and 
this time Jean Jacques smiled to his 
ears and presented a card, “Mr. Am- 
brose Von Eltz,” and it seemed to Hes- 
ter that he was in the room before she 
could drop her eyelids over the joy 
which was shining out of her eyes. She 
did drop them, however, and so missed 
a telltale revelation of gladness in the 
face of the young man who was coming 
toward her. There was more than glad- 
ness—there was tenderness, and con- 
tentment, and love. How was it that 
only in the years of her widowhood she 
had learned to love him? 

He drew her to the light and anx- 
iously scanned her features until he 
had assured himself that all was well. 

“It is worth losing you for a year,” 
he said, “to see you looking like your- 
self again. Mrs. Leigh is a good 
doctor.” 

“Her prescriptions could never have 
been carried out if you had not made it 
possible,” she said, with emotion. ‘That 
is the worst of being generous like you 
—it tempts selfish people like me to 
roll all their burdens on your shoulders.” 

“The shoulders do not seem bowed 
under the load, do they?” he asked, 
laughing into the serious eyes raised to 
his. Tall as she was, he towered 
above her. 

“Don’t make light of it,” she said, 
passionately. “I want you to know that 
I appreciate to the full all that you and 
Mrs. Von Eltz have done for me, and 
been to me since I was left in your 
care. I have been headstrong and self- 
willed and ungrateful, but never un- 
loving, Ambrose! Do you know,” she 
said, trying to recover her composure, 
“that this is the first holiday you have 
had since we were in Paris together, 


and all this time that I have been amus- 
ing myself by traveling over the face 
of the earth, you have been hard at 
work at your self-imposed task ?” 

She seated herself with a gesture of 
self-scorn. She was trembling with re- 
pressed feeling, and hoped Ambrose did 
not notice the shaking of her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap; but she need 
not have feared—his thoughts were busy 
with his own hopes that were springing 
into life under the kindness of her man- 
ner, and his voice was hardly like his 
own when he said: 

“My dear little girl, don’t you yet 
understand that to do anything for you 
is the greatest happiness left to me?” 
And he came and perched himself on the 
edge of the table beside her chair. His 
eyes were smiling tenderly, but Hester’s 
own were full of tears so that she did 
not see. 

“All the same, it was selfish in me 
to let you do it,” and here a tear 
splashed in her lap. 

Ambrose pretended not to see. 

“Do you know the legend of St. 
Christopher ?” he asked. ‘But of course 
you don’t; you haven’t had to study 
medizval architecture, where the saints 
jump at you from every door and win- 
dow. Christopher was a strong person 
like me—a kind of primitive exponent 
of muscular Christianity, but he didn’t 
like to say his prayers, he only liked to 
fight and work, and having spent most 
of his days in this manner he came at 
last to a holy hermit who insisted that 
he should use his great strength in 
doing good, and sent him to carry tired 
pilgrims over a dangerous stream. 
When he had worked faithfully at this 
for a long time, the hermit interceded 
with the Almighty for him, saying: 
‘Lord, thou seest this Thy servant, who, 
though he hath not yet learned to wor- 
ship Thee, hath, nevertheless, found a 
way to serve Thee’—and this is the 
point of my story, so I need not go on—. 
you see I am not allowed to worship 
my divinity—she won’t let me—but 
when she lets me serve her, I feel as if 
I were on the way to heaven!” 

She gave a little gasp of happiness. 

“Oh, Ambrose!” she cried, “I don’t 
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want to be worshiped, I only want to be 
loved and taken care of—I have been so 
homesick for you, dear.” 

There are few writers bold enough to 
pursue such scenes as this to their ter- 
mination—or interruption. The step 
from sentiment to sickliness is short 
indeed, and success in the portrayal 
of love-making lies chiefly in the mood 
of him who reads. Indeed, I can recall 
but one proposal in fiction which goes 
straight enough to the point to com- 
mand universal respect. Jt is from 
Trollope in “Dr. Thorn.” ‘Do you— 
don’t you—can’t you—won’t you—why 
don’t you give a fellow an answer ?” 

The lovers sat talking till the tea 
hour came and went, and Jean Jacques 
waited in vain with his teacups and 
bread and honey; no bell summoned 
him; and then the sun went down and 
the dinner hour came, and no one rang 
for lights, but by and by the door opened 
and Mrs. Leigh came in. 

“Alone in the big dark, Hester!” she 
exclaimed. “Has the rosy light de- 
serted you?” 

“It has only just come to me,” she 
answered. “It came with Ambrose. 
We are going to be married, Molly, 
just as soon as you can arrange it for 
us. Now you see what happens when 
chaperons desert their charges.” 

And then Ambrose came forward and 
claimed her congratulations, and Mr. 
Leigh so far forgot himself as to kiss 
Hester, and Jean Jacques, who quickly 
laid the cloth for dinner, took in the 
situation and had the cook pack the 
frozen pudding in the turtledove mold 
which was kept for wedding and be- 
trothal feasts, and was the pride of the 
hotel Beau Rivage. 

The next day Ambrose sent a long 
(and very expensive!) cable to his 
mother. He told her his news and 


begved her to come with all haste to the 
wedding; but she, happy woman, was 
her children re- 
Besides, it was the sea- 


content to wait till 
* turned to her. 


son of hollyhocks and dahlias, of lima 
beans and young squashes, and why 
should Caroline Von Eltz desert her 
garden and travel three thousand miles 
to see two people who only wanted to 
see each other! 

It was Jed Parkins who brought the 
cable to the cottage and even in that 
moment of agitation Mrs. Von Eltz had 
noticed that the gum was very moist and 
the envelope torn and dirty, but the 
circumstance might have been forgot- 
ten if Jed had not recalled it to her 
by some remarks which would otherwise 
have seemed telepathic. 

He stopped to recommend an ashman 
and gave a word of advice before he 
passed on to more personal matters. 

“Six dollars a month is Mr. Bun- 
kle’s bottom price, but seein’ as we're 
old friends, I'll put yer on to somethin’. 
You jist give him yer swill as well, and 
I bet he’ll do it fur five! Ashes is dry 
haulin’, but swill’s the cream of the biz’- 
ness. (Guess he’d like it ef yer was to 
say a good word for him to Marble 
Hall, now it’s rebuilt. And speakin’ of 
that, Mis’ Eltz,” he continued, warming 
to his subject, “there’s consid’rable talk 
in the place as how your son’s going 
to git married to Hester Rivers.” 

“That’s strange,’ said Mrs. Von 
Eltz, “as I have never spoken to any 
one upon the subject.” 

“Oh, well!’ he answered, uneasily, 
“ver can’t tell how them things spreads, 
and yer can’t trace ‘em, nuther.” 

Mrs. Von Eltz thought she could 
trace them plainly enough to the dirty 
thumb and forefinger holding his hat- 
brim, and the ferret’s looking 
everywhere except in her face. 

Jed continued : 

“Folks had it on yer that yer was 
kinder disappointed when she tuk up 
with t’other chap, but I guess it’s all 
right this time. Not that I’m much sot 
on widders myself, oncet yer let ‘em 
get a taste for variety, and a man’s life 
ain’t wurth a year’s ky’ount.” 


eves 














STORIES OF THE STREET 


I.—THE 


By James H. 


OSEPH W. BARR was a unique 
product of the stupendous boom in 
trust building, which had swept 

into Wall Street on a tidal wave of dol- 
lars a hundred individuals who had 
clambered aboard the somewhat piratical 
craft of the promoters. 

The wave receding, his fellow voy- 
ageurs had been hurried back, one by 
one, into the obscurity whence they 
issued, but Barr made land—and, in- 
cidentally, financial history. 

In the old days, as a drummer for a 
hardware house, ‘‘Joe” Barr had earned 
the reputation of the nerviest poker 
player west of Chicago. But he also 
sold goods, and when a friend of his 
conceived the idea of making a nail of 
wire in place of iron the two had com- 
bined their slender resources and built 
a plant for its manufacture, which de- 
veloped until it was finally promoted 
into the Wire Nail Trust. Barr found 
himself in possession of an even $I0o,- 
000,000 and plenty of time to tilt with 
fortune. 

A brief survey of the field convinced 
him that only in Wall Street was the 
limit sufficiently indefinite and the stakes 
great enough to justify his undivided 
attention. He promptly. formed the 
brokerage house of Willis, Barr & Co., 
with John Willis as Stock Exchange 
member and several of his Western 
friends as special partners, and shuffled 
the pack preparatory to making the 
bespectacled financiers in cobwebbed 
banking parlors “sit up,” as he tersely 
put it. 

And sit up they did, even to his, if not 
their, entire satisfaction. They sat up 
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nights trying to puzzle out what this 
“Western gambler,” as they unani- 
mously declared him to be, would do 
next. In all things but one, Joseph W. 
Barr walked with the hand of fortune, 
and it was out of this one unfulfilled 
desire that came one of the most amaz- 
ing deals in the annals of the Street. 

If you had looked in on the Wall 
Street offices of Willis, Barr & Co., 
where a dozen tickers spun out their 
miles of fraction-laden tape, each frac- 
tion a fortune lost or won, and where 
as many telegraph instruments flashed 
messages to great cities afar, you would 
have thought last of all that the short, 
fat man, with so much double chin that 
it scarcely yielded way to the silk hand- 
kerchief stuffed beneath it, had social 
ambitions. But he had. 

Two months before he had been hope- 
lessly blackballed at the most exclusive 
club in the city, and Barr’s soul still 
burned hot with anger at the banker 
whom he knew to be responsible. This 
man had “stacked the cards,” he told 
his Western friends, and with this ex- 
planation went the assurance that he 
would somehow get even if he ‘‘went 
broke” doing it. 

And even as Barr watched the spin- 
ning tape it was telling him that his 
chance had come. With the loose ends 
of his handkerchief he mopped his face, 
a perpetual occupation of the man, and 
each click, click of the instrument, trans- 
lated, said to him: “I’ve got him, I’ve 
got him, I’ve got him.” 

Through the subterranean channels of 
information with which the Street is 
honeycombed Barr had learned some- 
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thing a week before which led to a long 
consultation with his partners from the 
West. At its end he had sent for San- 
ford Pierce, the shrewdest manipulator 
of stocks the Street had ever known. 

The place of the stock manipulator in 
the economy of Wall Street is so clearly 
defined that while he holds between his 
hands the fate of vast schemes, some 
reputable, many not, there is no known 
instance of a breach of trust on his part 
—his loyalty to his employers is his 
stock in trade. Moreover, in this in- 
stance Pierce was a man after Barr’s 
own heart, a scorner of puny tradition 
and a hardy soldier of fortune on many 
fields. 

Therefore in the privacy of his own 
office Barr went straight to his work 
and the other listened with something 
like a fellow artist’s appreciation of the 
cunning of the thing—for it was the 
game of games—and a brother’s sym- 
pathy for the genesis of it all, the hot 
wrath of a gambler thwarted. 

“In the first place, Pierce,” began 
Barr, with a smile that was far from 
pleasant, “I am going to tell you 
frankly that I’m in this thing to satisfy 
a personal grudge. That will show 
you how much confidence I put in you 
and to what lengths I’m ready to go to 
carry it through. It is neither a ques- 
tion of spending money nor making it, 
although I guess we'll do both before 
it’s over. 

“What I want is the control of the 
St. Louis Southern Railroad, and from 
some things I’ve learned I think there 
is a good chance to get it. The capital 
of the road, as you know, is $40,000,- 
000; that’s 400,000 shares. In addition 
to that, I know that it has just bought 
a smaller road, and to pay for it is con- 
sidering the question of issuing 60,000 
shares of stock authorized a long time 
ago and held in the treasury. It is on 
these 60,000 shares that I’m counting 
for success. 

“When they are issued, it will take 
about 235,000 out of the 460,000 shares 
to carry control. I’ve made some pretty 
careful inquiries and calculations as to 
where and how the St. Louis stock is 
held, and jotted down the facts.” Barr 





took from his desk a memorandum and 
read the tabulated figures slowly: 


“In investors’ hands... 
CE SOE. 60.5:0,00: 40,000 
OU NO <siite Career é 60,000 
“ Willis, Barr & Co. 10,000 “ 
‘“* Bowman & Co. and 

friends ........ 210,000 


400,000 


80,000 shares 
“ee 


“Of course,” Barr continued, handing 
the memorandum to Pierce, “the fig- 
ures are approximate, excepting the 
nest-egg I’ve picked up here and there 
in the last few days. 

“How to get what we want of these 
holdings is, of course, for you to say. 
I presume you’ve got to hammer St. 
Louis down to scare out stock from the 
investors, and the Street and London, 
but I know you’ve got to put it up to get 
that 60,000 shares from the road’s man- 
agement. If you put it from $100 a 
share, where it is now, to $110, it will 
mean $10 a share, or $600,000 in their 
treasury, if they sell quick. They'll do 
it, too, for fear it'll go down again. 
They'll sell it before it’s listed on the 
Exchange, for that takes thirty days. 

“You know what that means. They’ll 
be short. They’ll have sold something 
they haven’t got and can’t get until the 
thirty days are up. In the meantime, 
they'll borrow, without knowing it, our 
stock, the stock we've corralled, and 
when we call on them for it they won’t 
have it to give us and we can make ’em 
settle for any figure we’re kind enough 
to name.” 

Pierce nodded appreciation of this 
mine that was being laid for the un- 
wary management. 

“What about 
stock?” he queried. 
control.” 

He knew the answer before he asked 
the question. 

Barr got up from his -chair and 
walked over to the screened window. 
He looked out on the hurrying Wall 
Street crowd, mopping his face with 
the handkerchief ends. 


3owman & Co.’s 
“They’ve got the 
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“Pierce,” he said, facing the manipu- 
lator with a quick movement, “the 
banking house of Bowman & Co will 
sell that stock for the road. They'll 
sell short a big block of their own stock 
at the price we'll put it to, expecting to 
get it back lower.” 

A sudden wave of anger swept him; 
he was again the old hardware 
drummer : 

“Damn him,” he cried, “damn him! 
I’ll take his railroad from him like you’d 
take a toy car from a kid. I'll make 
him ashamed to show his face in the 
Street here, where he was fooled out of 
his road, and at his club, where he 
blacklegged the man who was smart 
enough to do it.” 

“Old Pierce,” New Street called 
him with blind affection, left the offices 
of Willis, Barr & Co. by the back door, 
with a smile like a sleeping infant’s on 
his narrow, clear-cut face. The task 
was no less to his liking because Bow- 
man’s crack filly Altair had beaten his 
own Boxwood in the last Suburban. 
Pierce loved his horses far more than 
he did men or gods. He would have 
undertaken the task for pure love, he 
thought, as he sought his own office, 
but he soon found himself adding, mul- 
tiplying, dividing, and the cold figures 
brought him back to the world with an- 
other smile, for they were his prospec- 
tive reward, a fortune in themselves. 

Point by point the manipulator went 
over the details of the deal, and it grew 
under his hand like a battle plan under 
that of a general. The bulk of the 
money needed Barr was to get in Chi- 
cago, among his banking friends, so the 
local banks might have no inkling of the 
matter. The controlling stock, Pierce 
figured, ought to be obtained at about 
$110 a share, which meant $25,000,000, 
all but $5,000,000 of which would be 
obtained on loans on the stock bought. 
Commissions to brokers for buying the 
stock, and for purchases and sales of 
other stocks to manipulate the market, 
would call for about $300,000; for 
Pierce received reductions from the 
brokers in spite of the strict Exchange 
rules. The enormous orders he dis- 
tributed in his manipulations would 


as 
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tempt any broker to break any number 
of rules. 

These and other essentials worked 
out, Pierce sent for his personal broker, 
William Hathaway, whose standing in 
the Street was of the highest, which is 
to say that his connection with Pierce 
was absolutely unknown. To him 
Pierce told as little as might be of the 
business in hand, and personally as- 
sumed all responsibility for the deal. 

“T’ve got some information § on 
crops,” Pierce explained, confidentially. 
“They’re bad in the Southwest, and 
we'll sell the granger roads in that 
territory, as they depend on crops for 
earnings. St. Louis Southern ought to 
feel it most. This is Thursday; you 
sell 50,000 shares of the other three 
Southwestern roads and 30,000 of St. 
Louis. We'll buy back our short stock 
when St. Louis touches 93, seven points 
under its present price. If you have to 
sell more to break the market down, go 
ahead, but be careful about raising sus- 
picions.” 

The broker hurried away, proud of 
his supposed possession of the “old 
man’s” confidence, and Pierce arranged 
through other brokers for the purchase 
of the bulk of the stock Hathaway sold 
and all the St. Louis Southern that 
frightened holders might throw over on 
the break. 

The well-planned attack had imme- 
diate effect. The grangers, including 
St. Louis Southern, had broken 1% 
points at the close, and on’Friday, when 
the bears had joined the movement, they 
broke still further, big stop-loss orders 
having been reached at 97 in St. Louis, 
which closed at 96%. On Saturday 
sales of 10,000 shares of St. Louis for 
London account and a bad statement by 
the banks, whose resources had been de- 
pleted through cash withdrawals by 
Barr’s Chicago banking friends, offset 
dispatches from the maligned West tell- 
ing of bumper crops. The financial 
writers ascribed the weakness to a bear 
raid for quick profits, so skilfully had 
Pierce concealed its real object. 

St. Louis Southern touched 93 short- 
ly after the bank statement was issued, 
but rallied sharply at the close to 94”. 
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The floor said the rally was due to even- 
ing up purchases by the bears, but it 
really came from wholesale buying by 
Piercé’s unknown brokers. St. Louis 
Southern had been put down seven 
points without arousing suspicion, and 
the shrewd manipulator felt that he had 
shaken out as much weak stock as could 
be done with impunity. 

After the close of the market Pierce 
went down to Sheepshead Bay to watch 
one of his horses win the Seaside 
Stakes. In the paddock before the race 
he met Barr, who was looking over Chel- 
ton, the Western champion that his Chi- 
cago friend, James B. Blake, had 
brought East to meet the season's cracks. 

“Well,” said Barr, ambiguously, mop- 
ping his face as usual, “you going to 
win—the Seaside?” 

“T usually win—everything,” an- 
swered Pierce, laughing. And the two 
men laughed together and separated. 


On Sunday night Pierce met Barr 
by appointment at the latter’s apart- 
ment in an uptown hotel. The manipu- 
lator had with him a memorandum of 
his operations on the bear side of the 
deal, just closed. 

“Pretty bad market the last three 
days, Pierce,” said Barr, with a chuckle. 
“Did you buy any stocks on the break ?” 

“T bought considerable St. Louis 
Southern—I think it’s going higher,” 
retorted the manipulator, and then he 
plunged into the facts. 

“T don’t know exactly how much St. 
Louis we shook out on the pounding 
we gave it, but my brokers accumu- 
lated 60,000 shares. We're short about 
30,000 shares of other stocks put out 
to help the market down, but I guess we 
can cover them at a loss of about $100,- 
ooo. I didn’t dare cover them on Sat- 
urday. 

“With your 10,000 we've got now 
70,000 shares of St. Louis and can 
count safely on the 60,000 the manage- 
ment will be induced to put out. That 
makes 130,000 shares, and we need only 
105,000 additional to give you complete 
control.” 

Barr sighed contentedly and settled 


back in his big chair. He seemed loath 
to break the chain of pleasant thoughts 
the manipulator’s words had brought to 
him. The light from the shaded electric 
table-lamp fell full on his face, which 
was round and boyish, but for the light, 
half-grayed mustache. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “what next? 
Up?” : 
“Yes, up. We'll lead the manage 
ment of the road into temptation and 
we'll draw out 35,000 shares from Lon- 
don, where they love a speculation, and 
from the Street, which is joined to it 
by bonds of unholy wedlock? Investors 
won't sell on a raise, and we’ll have to 
get the other 70,000 shares for con 
trol——”’ 

“You get that and more from Bow 
man,’ broke in Barr. “I want to see 
some stock with his name on the back 
of it.” 


The market opened up on Monday. 
The financial writers told how baseless, 
really, had been the previous decline, 
and hinted at a bear raid for quick 
profits. Good crop news and splendid 
earnings tumbled into the market and 
so restored confidence—with a little help 
from the kindly disposed Pierce—that 
by Thursday the list had climbed back 
to its level before the raid and St. Louis 
was selling at 100 again. 

Thereafter, for two weeks, that 
seemed as many years to Joseph W. 
Barr, hungry for revenge, Pierce pa- 
tiently and persistently bulled the 
market. By apparent purchases, which 
were really nothing more than matched 
orders, as all ‘unknowing his brokers 
bought from others of his brokers, 
stimulus was imparted to the market, 
and the great public, which always buys 
when prices are going up, came in and 
helped the game along. 

It was only St. Louis Southern that 
Pierce actually bought and he took all 
that offered. On Monday, two weeks 
after the bull movement had been put 
under way, he saw Barr for a moment 
and told him 20,000 shares had come 
in on the movement. 

“T can’t find any of the management’s 
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stock, although St. Louis is now at 
105,” Pierce concluded. “I don’t dare 
put it up faster. It would rouse sus- 
picion.” And Barr had to admit this, 
impatient as he was. 


In the banking house of Robert Bow- 
man & Co. the strength of St. Louis 
Southern had not passed unnoticed. 
Its slump in the downward movement 
had been accepted as a part of the gen- 
eral bear raid. 

On Monday the stock touched 105. 
Bowman met by appointment at lunch- 
eon two of his fellow members of the 
executive committee of the St. Louis, 
and they had agreed that it was a good 
time to put out the 60,000 shares of 
stock in the treasury. 

“It is difficult to tell how long this 
movement will last,” said Bowman, 
who was a nervous little man with fam- 
ily traditions, social ambitions and a 
big racing stable. “It’s those Western 
gamblers, of course, and it might not 
be a bad idea to take advantage of their 
foolish bulling. 

“Tf we put out 30,000 shares of the 
stock at 106 that will mean $180,000 
more than we could get at par, and if 
it goes farther we can put the other 
30,000 out, too.” 

The board of directors met the same 
afternoon. They authorized the issue of 
the stock and put its sale, which was to 
be secret, as the new shares would not 
be good delivery to buyers for the pre- 
scribed thirty days, in Bowman’s hands. 
It meant a commission of two per cent., 
or $120,000, to Bowman & Co. 

On the following morning Bowman 
reached his offices earlier than usual and 
sent for Walter Carruth, of the Stock 
exchange firm of Carruth & Hendrie, 
who handled all of Bowman & Co.’s 
Exchange business. The market had 
just opened and he was at the ticker 
when Carruth entered. 

“Mr. Carruth,” Bowman said at once, 
“I see that the market is very strong, 
and that St. Louis Southern has opened 


at 1053g. The directors of the St. Louis 


have voted to sell 60,000 shares of stock 
now in the treasury, and this seems a 
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good time to put it out. Do you think 
the market will take 30,000 shares 
around 106?” 

“Easily, Mr. Bowman. This market 
is so broad and strong that it would 
take the entire issue and advance on it, 
I believe.” Carruth believed this fully, 
and, besides, the sale of 60,000 shares 
meant a commission of $7,500 to his 
firm. 

“That is also my belief, but we'll put 
out 30,000 shares first. As much as you 
can of it to-day, if it touches 106. I 
can’t believe it will go much higher, but 
we'll try it anyway.” 

“IT think the entire market will go 
higher, Mr. Bowman,” said Carruth, as 
he rose to go. ; 

Bowman laughed a little. 

“Well, if it does, Mr. Carruth, I shall 
be sorely tempted to turn bear and sell 
some of my personal holdings. I’m sure 
I’d get them back lower. 

“By the way, I think you had better 
give up your name as the seller. It is 
best to keep the road out of the matter, 
as it will be some time before we can de- 
liver the new stock. You can borrow it 
easily enough meantime.” 

And it was this same afternoon, a hot 
Tuesday of July, that Barr stood over 
the ticker in his Wall Street office and 
listened to the message of the busy lit- 
tle machine, which told him in pleas- 
ing words: “You’ve got him!’’—words 
which the watching man transposed into 
“T’ve got him,” quite naturally. 

For St. Louis touched 106 at one 
o'clock, and Carruth began to sell. The 
ever watchful Pierce detected this sell- 
ing as soon as it began, and hurried a 
message, almost congratulatory, to Barr 
with the information. 

With the crumpled message in his 
pudgy hand, Barr hovered over the 
ticker, his eyes shining but otherwise 
as cool as you would have the “nerviest 
poker player west of Chicago.” Longi- 
tude is a trivial thing in a game of 
chance. 

Through Tuesday afternoon and all 
day Wednesday, Carruth sold St. Louis 
Southern. At the close on Wednesday 
he had put out the 30,000 shares of man- 
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agement stock, and it was safely in the 
hands of Pierce’s brokers, who had 
kept the stock so easy to borrow in the 
loan crowd that no thought had been 
raised of the accumulation. 

Under the manipulator’s orders the 
stock had declined diplomatically on the 
heavier sales, but in company with the 
whole market it had held well, closing at 
10634 on Wednesday. Pierce had also 
taken in some 9,000 shares sold by the 
arbitrage houses for London account. 

On the floor of the Exchange shortly 
after noon on Thursday a rumor gained 
way that something good was coming 
out on St. Louis Southern. The stock 
had touched 108, and in explanation of 
the rise were offered stories of increased 
dividends, and the cutting of a melon 
for the stockholders, which is the 
Street’s way of describing an issue of 
new stock at a price under the market. 
There were attractive details as to the 
sweetness of the melon. Pierce was a 
famous imaginative artist. 

Floor members telephoned the ru- 
mors to their houses, and the reporters 
went to Bowman to confirm or deny 
them. 

“T have absolutely nothing to say,” the 
banker told the newspaper men in his 
familiar, family-tradition manner, and 
convinced of the truth of the stories, 
they rushed the news to their papers. 
St. Louis Southern began to climb. 

Bowman sent in haste for Carruth, 
who was on the floor of the Exchange. 

“Tt seems, Mr. Carruth,” he said, “that 
a foolish rumor of a melon cutting or 
dividend increase in St. Louis has 
gained headway and the stock is going 
up. There is absolutely no truth in 
either story, of course; but while the 
stock is up on these stories, I think you 
had better put out the other 30,000 
shares of treasury stock. Wait a mo- 
ment, please.” 

Bowman stepped quickly to the ticker, 
which was recording the climb of St. 
Louis. It was at 109. In the silence 
of the banking-room it was as if Pierce 
were in person holding out to the banker 
in his withered hands the golden ap- 
ples of the Hesperides. 

And the banker grasped for them. 





He had been pouring millions into a 
vast scheme for the control of the trac- 
tion systems of three big Western cit- 
ies; family tradition had driven him 
into the building of a palace at New- 
port; his extensive racing stable, his 
greatest pride, had been running heavily 
behind at the various meetings. If he 
sold 60,000 shares of his own stock at 
110 it would mean $600,000 in cash to 
him at once, and he felt that he could 
regain it as soon as this absurd bubble 
of melons and dividends had _ been 
pricked. No one but Carruth would 
know, and he was bound to silence by 
self-interest. 

Bowman sighed a little. He turned 
to the waiting broker. 

“Carruth,” he said, slowly, “if the 
market will take it, you may sell 60,000 
shares for my personal account. I’m 
finally a bear on my own road, you see,” 
and he tried hard to force a laugh to 
go with the jest. 

Carruth hurried back to the floor, and 
before the close, by the aid of the favor- 
able rumors regarding the road, had put 
out 35,000 shares. The sales for the 
day were over 90,000 shares, and the 
stock closed at 110, the high figure. 

Friday brought forth long, detailed 
stories in the morning papers of great 
things impending in St. Louis Southern, 
to all of which the road’s managers, in- 
cluding Bowman, had refused, so ran 
the stories, to give denials. It was 
hinted by one paper that the recent ac- 
tivity in the stock had been due to 
buying for control by a competing road, 
the Mississippi Central. 

The stock at once became the feature 
of the trading. It opened at 110%, one- 
half of a point over Thursday’s close, 
on a sale of 1,000 shares by Carruth’s 
brokers. This was taken by a broker 
acting for Pierce, as was the block of 
6,000 shares which followed it at 110%. 
3y noon over 100,000 shares had been 
traded in and Carruth had put out and 
Pierce taken in 40,000 shares of Bow- 
man’s stock. 

From noon on the St. Louis post was 
a pin-point in a seething mass of hu- 
manity. In blocks of 1,000, 2,000 and 
3,000 shares Carruth hurled the rest of 
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the banker’s stock at the market, ex- 
pecting to see it break any moment and 
anxious only to get it out at the high 
prices. But it didn’t break. It went 
steadily up in spite of the fact that the 
bears were selling also. Even denials 
by the news bulletins of melon cuttings 
and purchases for control by the Missis- 


- sippi Central, the story Pierce had set 


afloat, went unheeded. 

When an explicit denial of any deals 
or anything else of a favorable nature, 
sent to the floor by Bowman at Car- 
ruth’s request, twenty minutes before 
the close of the market, failed to check 
the rise, Carruth became uneasy. He 
had telephoned the banker that as his 
stock had been put out it would check 
the excitement and start the decline if 
a statement were issued, and instead of 
this the excitement was increasing and 
the stock still climbing. 

And now for the first time Carruth 
began to analyze the buying of St. 
Louis. Hurried conferences with his 
brokers resulted in a compilation of the 
names of the buyers, and he found that 
day after day the stock had ultimately 
gone to less than a dozen houses. With 
resistless logic he went on quickly to a 
realization that he had sold into a 
bag which unseen hands had held open 
for the stock. The 60,000 shares of 
treasury stock ; the 60,000 shares he had 
sold for Bowman, in all 120,000 shares 
and then he remembered the break of 
the stock to 93% two weeks before. 
Rigged—the whole market had been 
rigged. A snare had been laid and the 
control of the road 

Two minutes later he was panting 
out his story to Bowman, who was just 
stepping into his carriage to be driven 
uptown. In his office, again, the banker 
listened, silently, to the story of his un- 
doing, for something told him that the 
cunning hand behind it all had won, 
won irretrievably. 

Irretrievably? The word brought 
him to a soldierly erectness. 

“Carruth,” he said, steadily, ‘“‘you 
have my orders to buy all the St. Louis 
Southern to-morrow you can get. There 
is no limit as to price. I shall cable my 
Paris connections, and my own resources 








are at your command. It may be that 
we are mistaken; to-morrow will tell, 
but we must be ready to fight in any 
event : 

There came a timid knock on the mul- 
lioned door. The two men looked at 
each other. 

“Come in,” called the banker, quietly. 

“Ah begs pa’don, Mistah Bowman. 
It’s a urgent message fr’m Mistah Car- 
ruth’s offis,’ and the old negro usher 
bowed apologetically. 

Carruth tore the message from the 
wrapper with trembling fingers. 

“Mr. Bowman, it’s a call for the re- 
turn to-morrow morning of 20,000 
shares of St. Louis I borrowed to de- 
liver on the first of the new issue I 
sold for you. It means that pressure is 
now to be put on us, for they know we 
can’t deliver the new stock for thirty 
days. The call is from Frank Sel- 
den 

“Who does he trade for usually? 
Do you know?” Bowman interrupted. 

“Why — Joseph W. Barr — Willis, 
Barr & Co., you know?” 

“Yes,” Bowman answered, quietly, 
“T know—now.”’ 








It will be long before the memory 
of the following day passes from the 
Street, where traditions are cherished 
as tenderly as are love letters in old 
lavender. 

By four o’clock on Friday Pierce and 
Barr knew that they had 230,000 shares 
of St. Louis safely in their hands. To 
make the control secure beyond question 
they hurried a trusted messenger to 
Jersey City, where he caught a fast 
train for St. Louis, and bought, at an 
almost fabulous price, a block of 5,000 
shares which Barr’s Chicago friends 
had located. 

With the messenger under way they 
issued calls, through their brokers, for 
all stock borrowed of them, in order, 
as Barr said, to get all the cards in the 
deck. It was one of these calls which 
had reached Carruth in Bowman’s 
office. 

The calls went to houses all through 
the Street, and the recipients read them 








78 
over again and again, spelling ruin out 
of the brief words which demanded the 
return of something they had sold be- 
fore they had it. Like Carruth, they 
realized, now that it was too late, that 
3arr had all the stock there was afloat. 

Before the opening of the Exchange 
the messengers who had been sent 
hither and thither looking for stock to 
borrow returned empty-handed and a 
shiver of fear ran through the Street. 
For the great Northern Pacific cor- 
ner, when that stock went to $1,000 a 
share under the bidding of crazed 
shorts, was fresh in the memory of all. 
From 113%, where it opened, St. 
Louis Southern soared to 120 before the 
first sixty minutes were ended and men 
fought, like beasts in a bear pit for raw 
meat, for the pitifully few shares that 
came from London and elsewhere. 

Carruth, with Bowman’s wealth and 
the millions of gold of the banker’s 
European connections behind him, 
fought like a man gone mad, but he, 
too, knew it was a hopeless fight. The 
market was swept bare of St. Louis 
Southern. 

At eleven-thirty it touched 124 and 
rumors of failures were flying fast 
around the floor. The strain was tell- 
ing on men, and one trader, who was 
short 7,000 shares, went suddenly quite 
foolish, babbling like a little child. It 
was not a pleasant thing to see. 

It' was the beginning of the end, 
however, for at eleven-forty-five the 
president of the Exchange appeared in 
the rostrum and, when the crazed men 
had been at last quieted, announced that 
John Willis, of Willis, Barr & Co., had 
assured him that there would be no 
corner, and that St. Louis Southern 
could be borrowed freely of his firm 
by those who were urgently in need of 
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the stock. A hoarse cheer went up from 
the raw throats of the wearied crowd. 


Early that evening, when darkness 
was sifting down on the Street and old 
Trinity’s spire stood out against the 
western sky like a gigantic index-finger 
of the Spirit of the Street, in the offices 
of W. P. Martin & Co., there met the 
old and the new owner of the St. Louis 
Southern Railroad. Martin & Co. had 
already arranged for the sale of Barr’s 
holdings to a competing Western road 
at a price that later put another $10,- 
000,000 in his plunder chest. Bowman 
had come in response to an invitation 


from Martin & Co., who wanted his 
now. minority holdings for the same 
road. 


Sarr was sitting on the corner of a 
flat-topped mahogany desk, against the 
glowing sides of which he was drum- 
ming an air with his boot heels, when 
Martin introduced Bowman. He shuf- 
fled down clumsily and stretched out his 
moist hand to the little banker, whose 
unshaven face, as Barr saw, was hag- 
gard with exhaustion. 

“Mr. Barr,’ Bowman said, quietly, 
“you have bought a good railroad—and 
you might have ruined me—and did 
not.” It was an acknowledgment and 
almost a question. 

“Well,” said Barr, mopping his face 
under the stress of the thing, “you made 
the road, didn’t you?” And then with a 
burst of pride in his magnanimity he 
answered the unasked question: 

“Damn it,” he said, earnestly, as if 
this must make it clear to Bowman, 
“damn it, I guess I’ve got some milk of 
human kindness left.” 





[The second story of this series will 
appear in the March Ainslee’s.] 
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HIS TREASURES 
By W. D. Nesbit 


LIKE to sit and look at all my stocks and bonds and shares, 
And think of how I almost joined the multimillionaires. 

Here are six million dollars’ worth of stock certificates 

In Jiggsby’s Giant Company for Propagating Dates. 

The stock is lithographed so fine; the dividends are due; 

And I'd be clipping coupons, but 

The floor 
fell 


through! 


*Way up there in the attic is a heap of ancient bonds— 
The Guarantee Subscription for the Suckers’ Own Fishponds; 
And tumbled round about them is about a million’s worth 
Of shares in Some One’s Scheme to Make Pure Diamonds from 
Earth. 
They cost me almost nothing, and it makes me rather blue 
To think I would be wealthy, but 
The floor 
fell 
through! 


O, yes, and here’s my special lot of Superheated Air; 
My line of Salted Copper, too, is stacked up over there ; 
Why, underneath the carpetings and all about the place 
Is Kansas Coffee—common—just ten million on its face. 
They gave me first chance at it—’twas a splendid thing to do, 
And I’d be wearing sparklers, but 
The floor 
fell 
through! 


I’ve got a lot of other stock—there’s Sagebrush Tea, preferred; 
And Mountain Air Condenser (now, that agent was a bird!) 
And Summer Snow Supplier, also Ocean Water Gold— 
I had some Endless Motion, but that stock, by jinks, I sold! 
I get my good twelve weekly, but I want to say to you 
I’d have them all agoing, but 
The floor 
fell 
through! 








CHOOSING A HUSBAND 


By Dorothy Dix 


KNOW of no more hopeful prophecy 
for the future than that girls are 
coming to look on marriage as a 

business proposition instead of a lottery 
—that they are beginning to investigate 
the disposition and temperament and 
character of the man with whom they 
are contemplating signing a life con- 
tract, instead of trusting to luck that 
they will draw a prize package in a 
husband. 

It is only within the last few years 
that women have been permitted to in- 
dulge themselves in this luxury, be- 
cause the woman of to-day is the 
only representative of her sex who 
has not had to marry for a home. 
No matter what other faults are 
laid at the door of the so-called and 
derided “emancipation of woman,” it 
stands forever justified, because it saved 
women from the ignominy of having to 
sell themselves for a support. Church, 
and book, and ring cannot sanctify wed- 
lock if love fails to pronounce its bene- 
diction upon it. 

With every door of gainful occupation 
shut in their faces, our foremothers 
were compelled to marry for a liveli- 
hood. To-day, with every avenue to 
fortune as free to her as to her brother, 
matrimony is no longer bread and but- 
ter toa woman. It is the cakes and ale 
of life. 

No matter how little he may have 
come up to her ideal, the woman of the 
past did not dare to let any man who 
was good for her board bill, and was 
what was vulgarly known as a “good 
chance,” get by her. The modern 
woman, amply able to take care of her- 
self, is under no such necessity. She 


is free to consider things of the soul, and 





to ask herself: “How will it fare with 
me, in all the years that I will be this 
man’s wife? Has he the comprehen- 
sion to understand all the needs of my 
nature? Has he the tenderness to bear 
with me, and the wisdom to lead me up 
to something better and higher, or shall 
we both fall into the ditch of daily petty 
squabbles and misunderstandings ?” 

It is not enough for the woman of to- 
day that the man she marries is able to 
support her and has no big vices. She 
is coming to realize that it is the little 
things that make or mar a woman’s hap- 
piness—that surliness and ill-temper are 
responsible for just as much misery in 
the home as drink, and that a woman 
can starve and freeze for lack of love as 
much, spiritually, as she can for lack 
of food and clothes, physically. 

Just how much girls are thinking 
along this line—how much intelligence, 
reason and womanliness they are put- 
ting into the consideration of the sub- 
ject—I had forcibly impressed on me 
the other day, when Maud came to me, 
her sweet eyes full of trouble. 

“Which would you do,” she asked, 
“marry the man you loved, or the man 
who loved you?” 

“Both,” I replied. “At all events, I 
shouldn’t marry until I could combine 
the two. But what do you mean?” 

“Well,” she said, looking with wistful 
eyes out throuch the window where the 
shadows of twilight were gathering, 
“there’s—there’s a young man who is 
handsome and attractive, and_ well 
placed in the world, who wants me to 
marry him, and I—I am—TI like him 
very much. I think,” she added, softly, 
“that I could learn to love him, except 
that I am—afraid. Oh, I don’t mean 
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he’s dissipated, or wild, or anything of 
that sort. So far as I know he’s a regu- 
lar Sir Galahad, but it’s in the little 
things that are so much to a woman that 
he fails me. He never wants to be alone 
with me. He never confides any of his 
hopes and plans to me, and when I ask 
the simplest question about his business 
or the people he has seen, he resents it, 
and says a woman has no right to med- 
dle in a man’s private affairs. Even 
my love seems to bore him, and he ex- 
cuses his apparent indifference by tell- 
ing me he is not of an affectionate dis- 
position. 

“Perhaps I should not feel his neglect 
so much except that there is another 
man who showers me with little kind- 
nesses, and protects me at every turn 
with his love, who is always looking out 
for my pleasure and happiness, and 
who will scheme for days for the sake 
of a single word alone with me, or half 
an hour of what the French lover called 
‘solitude a deux.’ Now, what shall I 
do between the two?” 

“Ha,” I cried, “I know him. He’s 
one of the men with the m-m-m-m habit, 
and if women ever get a hand in the law- 
making the m-m-m-m habit will be one 
of the causes for divorce. Many men 
have it. I have seen a woman meet her 
husband at the door upon his return in 
the evening, and give him a kiss of 
welcome. ‘How are you?’ she would 
ask. ‘M-m-m,’ he would reply. ‘Heard 
any news?’ she would ask, with un- 
abated hope and courage. ‘M-m-m,’ he 
would respond. At dinner it was the 
same way. Whenever he was asked if 
he would have a help of any dish he 
would grunt out ‘M-m-m.’ When she 
retailed the family news and _ neigh- 
borhood gossip, he made the same 
eloquent comment, until finally, with 
a growl, he subsided into the even- 
ing paper. Now isn’t that a nice, lively 
prospect for an evening’s entertainment 
for a woman who has been hard at 
work, shut up in her home all day, and 
who has a right to expect her husband 
to give her some companionship, and, at 
least, as old nurses say to their charges, 
to answer pretty when spoken to? 

“It’s a melancholy truth that in many 
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and many a household a dummy, with an 
evening paper in its hand, could be sub- 
stituted for the husband, and the wife 
would never find out the difference. It 
would be just as responsive and enter- 
taining. Whenever you see a widow 
looking mighty resigned, and enjoying 
herself on the insurance money, you may 
wager your best hat that her departed 
spouse had the ‘m-m-m-m’ habit. 

“My dear child,” I went on, “it is our 
way to speak of domestic infelicity as if 
it were an unavoidable accident, instead 
of purblind folly. Ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred the people who come to us 
with their tale of woe are simply reap- 
ing the reward of having defied reason 
and logic. The theory is that the victim 
in an unhappy marriage has been de- 
ceived. To admit that is to admit one- 
self an idiot. There are always plenty 
of opportunities before marriage to find 
out what sort of person you are marry- 
ing. There are little traits of character, 
little meannesses of disposition, little 
uncongenialities of disposition that are 
like red danger signals by a railroad 
track, flashing warnings in letters of 
fire. If we do not choose to heed them, 
it is our own fault, but nature sets the 
signals, and there is always plenty of 
time to stop and sidetrack if we will 
only do it. 

“The lives of millions of women are 
made miserable, for instance, by the 
cruelty of their husbands. I don’t mean, 
either, that stratum of society in which 
a brute comes home drunk at night and 
physically beats and bruises his wife. 
I mean the man who outwardly con- 
forms to all the conventions of a gen- 
tleman, and who would never dream of 
striking a woman, yet who sneers at his 
wife’s opinions, who derides her judg- 
ment and holds her weaknesses up to 
ridicule. A word can cut deeper than a 
blow, and many a woman in society 
would gladly change her wounded heart 
for the blackened eye of her sister in 
the slums, and feel herself the gainer. 

“But can any woman in such a plight, 
looking back, honestly say she had 
no warning? Did she never see the 
man overbearing and insolent to serv- 
ants? Did she notice that his dog cow- 
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ered away from him, and came fawn- 
ing and trembling and with drooping 
tail at his call? Was he impatient with 
children, and satirical at old people’s ex- 
pense? Be sure that many a woman 
sees those traits in the man she is going 
to marry. It is her fate shouting warn- 
ing to her with a voice like a mega- 
phone, and yet in the face of it all she 
goes on and marries him, only to find 
herself illtreated and abused the mo 
ment she ceases to be a novelty and a 
plaything. And so, I say, go down on 
your knees, and thank Heaven, fasting, 
that you had sense enough to save your- 
self from such a lot. 

“Anyway,” I continued, “marry the 
man who loves you, in preference to the 
man you love, if it is a choice between 
the two. Men and women never differ 
so widely as in the way matrimony af- 
fects them. A man, when he marries, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
starts in with all the capital of love he is 
ever going to have; but a4 woman does 
business on a constantly increasing fund 
of tenderness and affection. A million 
outside interests distract him. Her 
world is shut within the walls of her 
home, her interests center there, and she 
will put a halo around the head of any 
man who is good to her. 

“There is just one sort of woman 
who is justified in marrying the kind of 
man you describe, and that is the woman 
who is strong enough to live her life 
alone. There are women who can ab- 
sorb themselves in society, or in club 
and philanthropic work, and who, hav- 
ing their own interests and diversions, 
go their way and let their husbands go 
theirs; but this is no more true mar- 
riage than a painted picture of a fire is 
a thing by which we can warm our- 
selves. 

“The woman who can do this must 
be essentially cold-natured herself, or 
else she is one of those rare domestic 
saints who can put the beloved one be- 
fore themselves and efface all of their 
own personality in his. They must be 
willing to see their husbands have 
amusements in which they have no part, 
occupations of which they know noth- 
ing, plans about which they are never 


consulted. Sometimes you see a woman 
who can do this—who is apparently con- 
tented simply to stay at home, and keep 
the fire lighted on the hearthstone, and 
who makes no querulous complaints 
about being left behind, and shut out of 
her husband’s inner life; but before a 
wife reaches that plane of passionless 
calm, she has been through a purga- 


tory of disappointed love and frantic 
jealousy. 
“Remember this, also, little sister, 


that the man who is indifferent to you 
before marriage will neglect you after- 
ward. If he does not care to be alone with 
you now, prepare yourself to spend ev- 
ery evening alone, while he seeks com- 
panionship at the club, after you are 
married. If he is selfish to you now, 
and does not concern himself to see that 
you have the best of everything, and 
consult your pleasure and taste before 
his own, make up your mind that you 
will be the one who will have to stay 
at home, and do the economizing and 
wear the shabby clothes, while he fares 
forth in fine raiment to enjoy himself, 
and bear it without complaint, because 
he has warned you what to expect. If 
you marry an iceberg, you must be pre- 
pared for chilly weather for the balance 
of your life. 

“Never forget, either, that there is no 
other quality in a man, not even though 
he were as brave as Julius Czesar, and 
as wise as Solomon, and as successful 
as Pierpont Morgan, that can atone to 
a woman for the lack of affection and 
tenderness. Many a husband who 
would die defending his wife, makes her 
life miserable by his gruffness and lack 
of consideration for her. Many a man 
who is an encyclopedia of knowledge, 
and whose far-reaching judgment is 
world-famous, has not sense enough to 
read his wife’s heart. Many a man 
who lavishes thousands of dollars in 
jewels and clothes on his wife, starves 
her for love. 

“There are not many times, in these 
davs, when a woman needs anybody 
to fight for her; but she needs some- 
body to live for her all the time. There 
are times of physical weakness, days of 
bodily pain and racked nerves that come 





to every woman, and unless she can, at 
such times, throw herself on a bound- 
less love that is strong enough to bear 
with her and for her, and a tenderness 
that enfolds her like the tenderness of 
God, she is poor indeed. Love and ten- 
derness, sympathy and comprehension 
—nothing else on earth can take the 
place of these with a woman, and un- 
less a man can give you these, far, far 
better to let him go his way alone. 
“You do well, little sister, to consider 
long and earnestly whether the man 
who has captured your girlish fancy can 
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really make you happy, when his tem- 
perament is so opposite to your own, 
but one thing I bid you remember. If 
you marry him—if you take the chances 
—be what in sporting parlance is called 
a ‘dead-game loser.’ Don’t expect mir- 
acles. Don’t expect your icicle to turn 
into a seething volcano, or your selfish 
man suddenly to become a self-abnegat- 
ing angel. It won’t happen, and you 
haven’t any right to tears and com- 
plaints on the subject. He warned you 
what to expect. You knew what you 
were getting. Make the best of it.” 


oa 


PASSING 


THE 


RUBICON 


LD steins and mugs, good-by, 
This is the last review, 

No more shall you and I 

Sing praises to the brew. 

The foam I often blew 
No more shall linger on 

Your lips of earthen blue: 
I’ve passed the Rubicon! 


Old pipes, that round me lie, 
Old friends so tried and true, 
Who ever did supply 
Those clouds of violet hue 
From which rare visions grew 
With rosal gowns to don; 
Farewell, my favored few: 
I’ve passed the Rubicon! 


Oid times, your days are by! 
The French, the Latin, too, 

And Greeks in chorus cry 
That such was not their due; 
But trouble would ensue 

If ’neath her gaze you shone, 
So naughty tales, adieu: 

I’ve passed the Rubicon! 


L’ENVOI: 


Sweetheart, why should I rue 
All these I gaze upon, 

Since losing them gains you? 
I’ve passed the Rubicon! 


Harotp MAcGRATH. 

























CRESCENDO, DIMINUENDO 
By Lilian C. Paschal 
My Dear Miss MARQUETTE: 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM L. BLAKE, 


DEAR Miss MARQUETTE: 


Sincerely yours, 
Wo. BLAKE. 


My Dear Miss KATHRYN: 


Your faithful friend, 
WILLIAM. 
DEarREST KATE: 
Ever yours to command, 
WILL. 
Ma Cue_ere Kitty: 


Avec mes arnitiés, 
BILLEE. 
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My Own Dar_LiInc SWEETHEART: 


With all the heart’s love and undying adoration of 


Your devoted 
“‘BILLY-Boy.” 


My Licut-o’-Lire ANp My Joy: 


Till the snail-coming morrow that shall make me for 
life and eternity, Your worshiping 


HuSBAND. 


My Dear LittLe WIFE: 


a 
Auf wiedersehen, Your loving 

ABSENTEE. 

Dear KITTY-GIRL: 

Ever the same, 
WILL. 
Dear KATE 
Hurriedly, 

W. 


KATHRYN : 


eee ereeeeeeeereneeee er ee 


WILLIAM. 
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By Cosmo Hamilton 


66 H-HA, M’sieur Dore!” 

“Ah-ha, m’dame.” 

Budleigh, brown and bearded, 
looked up from his canvas, threw back 
his head, and guffawed. 

Audlem, R. A., the prim and _ pre- 
cise, kept his eyes upon the tip of his 
brush. But a neat smile flickered at 
the corners of his carefully shaven lip. 
Budleigh’s guffaw brings a smile even 
into the eyes of a gargoyle. 

“What amuses you now, big man of 
laughter ?” 

Budleigh laid down his brush, and 
slowly loaded his pipe. 

“Nothing amuses me,” he said; “but 
the almost willful optimism of that good 
lady fills me with admiration. My grin 
was a tribute to her. If she caught my 
eye I should rise and raise my cap.” 

Audlem looked down at the bent- 
backed, wizened woman, filling a pail 
at the stream which ran through the vil- 
lage, with faint curiosity. 

“What makes you take her for an 
optimist ?” he asked. “I see nothing but 
a tired, worn woman, bent with ague, 
rheumatism and grinding poverty.” 

“And your eye is more accurate than 
a magnifying said Budleigh, 
with a touch of deference. “But haven’t 
heard the cheeriness in her voice 
as every morning she salutes the post- 
man with her ‘Ah-ha, M’sieur Dore’ ?” 

“But [ see no astounding optimism in 
that.” 


glass,” 


vou 


I do, because I've noticed that she 
never gets a letter. We've been three 
weeks in this little village of Claire, and 
I’ve noticed how eagerly she watches 
the postman from that worn little stone 
step of hers. He has never yet brought 


her anything, but every morning there 
she is with the same cheery salute.” 

Audlem returned to his canvas. 

“How do you know she expects a 
letter ?” 

“[ asked my old 
darme, about her.” Budleigh lit his 
pipe and filled his brush. ‘Fifteen 
years ago her only son got into trouble 
in the village, a matter of stealing—so 
far as I can make out he was an incor- 
rigible wrong un—and the old lady 
gave him the few dozen francs she 
had saved, went with him to Paris, left 
him there to find work, and walked 
back.” 

“Walked back ?” 

“Walked back,” repeated Budleigh 
with triumph. “There is no love in the 
world like the love of a mother for—a 
wronf un. He promised to write the 
next day.” 

“And that was 
asked Audlem. 

“And that was fifteen years ago.” 

The old woman had filled her pail, 
and, having wearily carried it up the 
four little stone steps to the path of the 
cottage in which she rented a room, 
paused to pant and cough. She caught 
Budleigh’s eye. He rose and bowed to 
her. She replied with the unconscious 
politeness of the French peasant, with 
a smile. hen she stooped with an ef- 
fort over the pail and passed into the 
cottage, slowly. 

“And that,” repeated Budleigh, with 
a ring in his voice, “was fifteen years 
ago. Every morning for fifteen years, 
with the exception of Sundays, she 
waited on that step for the postman. 
He has replied to her ‘Ah-ha, M’sieur 


friend, the gen- 


fifteen years ago?” 
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Dore,’ with ‘Ah-ha, m’dame,’ every 
morning for fifteen years, and passed 
her by. To-morrow she will be there 
and the next day and the day after. 
But the postman will never have the 
letter she expects.” 

“Good heavens, why not?” asked 
Audlem, irritably ; “that son will write 
for more money eventually, or come 
back for it.” 

“He won't,” said Budleigh, deepen- 
ing the shadows on his- canvas. ‘He 
got into a brawl in the slums of chaotic 
Paris that night and was stabbed.” 

“Killed ?” 

“Dear as a doornail.” 

“Then he was unidentified?” 

“Oh, no. But the police letter was 
opened by the postmaster, a sympathetic 
person, with a deep knowledge of the 
ways of mothers, and held back from 
the old lady. It would have killed her. 
She is much respected here, and would 
have been missed.” 

Audlem worked in the roof of the 
market place with great care, adding 
the green of the moss to the rain-washed 
red of the tiles before he spoke again. 

“Does the postman know ?” 

“The postman has known for fifteen 
years minus two days. He dreads the 
daily ‘Ah-ha, M’sieur Dore,’ but always 
manages to put a ring of hope into his 
‘Ah-ha, m’dame.’”’ 

“T believe that you hold a kind of 
reverence—I suppose that’s the word— 
for optimism,” said Audlem. 

Budleigh laughed. 

“You’ve hit the word,” he said. “TI 
have worked four rules for myself, after 
having gone through all my youth with 
none: Be honest, if you can; virtuous, 
if it’s going to do anybody any harm if 
you are not; charitable, whenever you 
are able; but be optimistic always, 
whatever happens. Optimism—as they 
would say, if it could be bought in bot- 
tles—makes blood, disperses headaches, 
heartaches, backaches, stimulates the 
liver, builds up the constitution, and 
keeps the workhouse empty. Motto of 
sole proprietors, ‘If you can’t snow 
white, snow brown.’ ” 

Audlem looked out of the corners of 
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his rather cold eyes at Budleigh’s great 
head, and big, frank, enthusiastic face, 
bearded to the whimsical gray eyes. 
His hair was freely sprinkled with gray, 
and there were many lines on his fore- 
head; but there was indomitable pluck 
in the set of his massive shoulders, 
strength and tenderness in the set of 
his hands, and genius in the work be- 
fore him. 

The only street in the village of Claire 
—with its semicircle of uneven houses 
of all colors, shapes and sizes, each 
with its litthe homemade bridge over 
the stream which bubbled at its foot; 
the great tile-roofed barn in the center 
of the square, under which were piled 
trestle-tables, fruit-baskets, empty pota- 
to sacks, and all the impedimenta of a 
market; and behind it, cut into sections 
by the worn but still sturdy supports of 
stout wood, the forge, with its appear- 
ing and disappearing gleam of red, its 
waited smell of singeing hair, its in- 
cessant metallic hammering; the little 
hat shop, and at the top of the village 
the prim, neat red-brick house of 
the mayor, with a cold slate roof and 
trimmed laurel hedge behind white 
rails—-lived upon his canvas. The gos- 
sips, of the male gender, leaned in pic- 
turesque attitudes around the forge, 
hands in the pockets of their butcher- 
blue blouses, their sabot-shod feet 
crossed. The squat gendarme, a blaze 
of white and blue, twirled his lengthy 
mustache in the shade of the market 
place. Children, with bare heads and 
legs, squatted cross-legged on the cob- 
bles playing knuckle-bones, and women 
in short skirts and sabots, with tight- 
drawn hair, were passing here and there, 
obviously doing the work of their house- 
holds. The sun gleamed hot and steady 
upon his picture, and Audlem saw, with 
a sense of envy and jealousy, that Bud- 
leigh had got on his canvas the faint 
breeze which was passing through the 
village. It played with the hair of the 
children, danced on top of the running 
water of the stream, blew up the dust 
under the legs of the trestle-tables, and 
gave to the whole thing a sense of 
aliveness which he knew was utterly 
lacking in his own accurate, careful 
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work. He felt, as he compared the two 
canvases, as he had many times felt, 
how absurd it was that R. A. was not 
rather affixed to Budleigh’s name than 
to his own. He realized, irritably, that 
the distinction—if it is a distinction— 
had been gained by pandering to the 
popular taste, and by painting the por- 
traits of mayors and company pro- 
moters, railway directors and ladies of 
the smart set. 

During the two days that followed he 
noticed a certain restlessness about Bud- 
leigh. He left his picture on the eve 
of its completion, and spent his time 
smoking with the gendarme, going the 
round with the postman, talking to the 
blacksmith, or in helping the landlord 
of their hotel to uncart the hay. In 
the evening he dined with the abbé in 
the little presbytery, and praised the 
garden to which he devoted himself in 
his spare time, or played dominoes with 
the villagers in the coffee-room of the 
hotel. He also held long talks, hours 
before the déjeuner, with the old lady 
with the bent back. 

As a matter of fact, Budleigh was 
wondering during these two restless 
days what tribute more substantial than 
the raising of his hat he could pay to 
the village optimist. With this end in 
view he knocked at the door of the post- 
master—his most insinuating knock. 

Monsieur opened the door himself. 
His bald head was covered by a many- 
colored silk handkerchief, to keep the 
flies away. His small, shrewd, kindly 
eyes looked out from beneath eyebrows 
of black wire. His fleshy cheeks were 
blue with much shaving, to the chin, 
from which sprouted a thousand dis- 
tinct hairs trimmed into a point. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, the cuffs care- 
fully turned up over his wrists; the 
five lower buttons of his waistcoat 
were undone, and his trousers, of a 
pepper-and-salt mixture, cut extremely 
peg top, fell neatly over his small, high- 
heeled boots with white buttons. 

He removed his handkerchief from 
his head with a flourish. 

“I want to see the postmaster,” said 
Budleigh, in the best French he could 
muster. 





“Then monsieur’s wish is gratified,” 
said the postmaster, with a smile which 
ran up in little waves from his mouth 
and completely hid his eyes. “Do me 
the honor to enter, sir.” 

Budleigh followed the little dapper 
man along a narrow clean passage into 
a small parlor, which bore the look of 
an office by day, a sitting-room by 
night; and he noticed, with the keen, 
unconscious eye of the man who ob- 
serves, the portrait of his host and his 
wife in places of honor above the small 
mantelboard, upon which there stood 
an Official calendar, three balls of string, 
a stamping machine, and a photograph 
of the French president, cut from an 
illustrated paper and put into a cheap 
frame. He also noticed the fresh-cut 
bunch of wild flowers in a tumbler upon 
a desk, and wondered whether the little 
daughter who had gathered them had 
inherited the blue eyes of the father 
or the brown of the mother, the plump- 
ness of the father or the thin straight- 
ness of the mother. The floor of the 
little room, totally uncarpeted, was, if 
possible, more spotlessly clean than 
were the floors of most Normandy 
houses, while the wall paper, composed 
of vivid roses intertwined in light green 
latticework, sent out a glow whieh was 
almost dazzling, A very tender pic- 
ture of Le Bon Dieu in oils, much faded 
as to color, very shabby as to frame, 
hung over the door beneath a plain 
wooden crucifix. Through a small win- 
dow Budleigh looked out upon a quaint, 
irregular garden, in which shells played 
an all-important part. The faint odor 
of mignonette was almost killed by that 
of garlic which came from the kitchen, 
and there was a pleasant undercurrent 
of ground coffee in the air. A thin, 
high-pitched, rather uncertain voice, 
raised in a kind of recitative, drifted 
in, accompanied by an energetic and 
well-timed dumping, evidently caused 
by a rolling-pin upon a layer of some- 
what stubborn paste: 


Ot donc es-tu (thump), 

Ou donc es-tu (thump), 

Pays aux belles choses? (thump) 
Longtemps cherché, jamais trouvé, 

Pays (thump) of fleurissent mes roses... . 
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“Will not m’sieur be seated ?” 

“Thanks,” said Budleigh. 

“And if m’sieur will excuse me, I will 
go and put on my coat.” 

“Oh, no, don’t,” said Budleigh, “I 
like shirt sleeves.” 

The little postmaster bowed, while 
another smile ran up and hid his eyes. 
Budleigh gave one of his enormous 
laughs, with his head thrown back, and 
the Frenchman, catching the not-to-be- 
resisted infection of it, laughed too. 
3efore the bass of the one man and 
the tenor of the other had died away, 
all the Frenchman’s official dignity had 
gone. He had become plain Armand 
Picard, the man of sympathy. 

“T came to see you about the old lady 
who is expecting a letter from her son,” 
said Budleigh. 

“But, yes! M’sieur knows the widow 
Giraud, then? Poor soul!” 

“No, no, not poor soul at all. Lucky 
soul, to possess such grand optimism. 
My dear sir, I admire her as much, or 
nearly as much, as I envy her. To be 
an optimist is to be everything. It 
should be the chief subject taught in 
every school in every country.” 

The postmaster laughed. 

“Would it be possible,” he asked 
slyly, “to benefit much by such teaching 
in your country, where the sun never 
shines ?” 

“Optimism, properly taught, invents 
its own sun,” said Budleigh. “I should 
just like to bring all the grumpy, dis- 
contented, mountain - out - of - molehill 
people I know at home over here to see 
that wonderful old widow. Fifteen 
vears, day after day, day after day! 
Good heavens, it’s—it’s marvelous.” 

The little man’s fat face grew very 
serious, grew almost tender. 

“*Ah-ha, M’sieur Dore,” he = said 
unconsciously, imitating the eager tones 
of the widow’s _ voice. * *Ah-ha, 
m’dame!’ ... As monsieur says, it’s 
marvelous.” 

Budleigh’s eyebrows met in the mid 
dle, and he ran his tanned hand through 
his rebellious hair. 

“Look here, sir, I've been trying to 
think this thing out. I don’t think she'll 
live much longer. She’s verv poor, and 
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her rheumatism will soon prevent her 
from doing the washing by which she 
lives. I should much like to make 
things a bit more possible for her.” 

“But,” cried the little postmaster, en- 
thusiastically, “‘monsieur is generous, 
kind, good a 

“Oh, no. That’s all right. I’m only 
doing it from a perfectly selfish motive. 
A kind of tribute to a characteristic 
I’ve tried deuced hard to cultivate in 
myself, with varying effects. But the 
thing, you see, is this.” 

“But, yes, monsieur,” said the post- 
master, drawing his chair nearer, and 
putting a plump forefinger on his left 
ey ebrow. 

“T’ve got a spare twenty pounds, no 
use to me at all. Now, look here, if 
that sum is given to her anonymously, 
will she think it-is from somebody who 
gives it out of pity because he knows 
she'll never get a letter? And, if she 
does think so, will that take the gilt off 
her optimism? Because that’s no good, 
you know. Better keep her optimism 
whole than get a hundred times twenty 
pounds. What do you think?” 

The little postmaster thought pain- 
fully. Every part of his face became 
occupied with a line. 

“Monsieur, I take it, wishes in a way 
to reward her for her optimism and yet 
leave her optimistic?” 

“That’s it exactly,” said Budleigh. 

“Then why does monsieur not make 
his generous gift a spur to her op- 
timism ?” 

“How ?” 

“It is easy. Get a man who writes 
badly — Monsieur Dore, perhaps —‘to 
write a letter to the widow as from her 
son. Let him say to her that he has 
done well at last, and so now writes 
and sends his love and the money she 
lent, together with the interest for fif- 
teen years. Let him throw out a hint 
that some day he will return to his 
mother and his little Claire. How the 
poor, worn woman would feel !—so 
warmed, so thankful, so grateful, so 
proud! It would delight her to give 
herself little luxuries with her good 
son’s money—the money her brave boy 
had earned, honestly earned, for her. 
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She would say to herself, ‘Ah-ha! but 
my son is not all bad. He will return 
with a high head to his village and to 
the mother who loved and believed in 
him so.’ And she will come out on to 
her little worn step and say, ‘Ah-ha, 
M’sieur Dore,’ no longer with eager- 
ness, but with the calm assurance that 
it will not be long before the letter shall 
come which shall appoint the day for 
her son’s returning.” 

‘But the postman would know!” 
Budleigh. 

“Ah! Pierre Dore has suffered, has 
lost his wife, his child. Pierre Dore 
works hard for little money. Pierre 
Dore is very sympathetic.” 

“But the whole village would even- 
tually know.” 

The little man’s voice took a deeper 
note. 

“The whole village has, at one time 
or another, lost a mother, a son, a wife, 
a husband. The whole village works 
hard for little money. The whole vil- 
lage also, monsieur, is very sympathetic. 
There would be no words said to the 
widow except words of joy and cheer.” 

“Tt’s a—a positively great idea,” cried 
Budleigh. ‘My dear sir, you’ve hit it. 
Poor old soul! It won’t kill her to get 
a letter, you think? You don’t think 
she is such a superfine optimist as to 
know that she can never hear, and yet 
go on expecting ? If. she were, she 
would have got tired before this, and 
yet that is the whole art of optimism. 
But hers is unconscious. I forgot 
that. Not forced like mine. Good! 
Most excellent! That twenty pounds 
will be worth a thousand to me. Here 
it is, postmaster, in vour own notes. I 
leave the letter to you and to Dore. 
Don’t forget to stamp it and make it a 
bit dirty.” 

“T am a postmaster, monsieur, for 
forty years. I, who should have been 
a singer, understand, by now, all the 
details of this detestable, this most ex- 
cellent, work.” 

The little man’s face twitched with 
pain, and broke into sunny smiles. He 
held out his left hand. Budleigh 
grasped it. 

“You, too?” he said. 


said 


“Why, we’re 


all optimists. If we started a school for 
optimists in this village, we should all 
be teachers !” 


The next morning Budleigh was up 
with the lark and upon the veranda of 
the little hotel before the floor had been 
swept and scrubbed, before the bell had 
rung for early mass, before the doors 
had been flung open and the mats 
pitched out upon the little bridges, or 
the pails filled with water from the 
stream, in which the house would wash. 

He leaned over the more substantial 
bridge of the hotel and watched the 
stream which ran beneath it. Ragged 
pieces of stick, twisted bits of straw, 
dead flowers, young fresh leaves, were 
being hurried and hustled, much against 
their will, down to the main river which 
made its way into the sea. 

“Always being hurried on,” said Bud- 
leigh to himself, ‘“‘the lot of us—out 
into the sea, if it is a sea. We catch on 
to obstructions for a time, and then are 
snatched at again and swirled on. But, 
by George! it’s good while is lasts—if 
we cod ourselves the water isn’t so cold 
as it seems, the obstacles so flimsy.” 

At last it came. The salutation he 
had heard every morning for three 
weeks, and others every morning, except 
Sunday, for fifteen years. 

“Ah-ha, M’sieur Dore.” 

The long, ungainly, grizzled postman, 
in a shabby uniform, paused on the other 
bank of the stream, and made a long 
arm toward the bent, weary woman. 

“Ahtha, m’dame.” He handed her 
the letter, and passed on his round. 

Budleigh saw the color fly to the 
widow’s cheeks, and her hands clasping 
the square, thin, gray envelope to her 
heart. He saw that she held it there for 
some minutes, standing very still, very 
erect, with her face up and her lips 
moving. He saw her sit down upon the 
top step, and, with a smile of calm tri- 
umph, open the envelope, and read and 
re-read the letter, count and re-count the 
notes. And then at last he saw her go 
down upon her knees, and bury her face 
in her thin, twisted fingers. 

That afternoon the village heard that 





Madame Giraud had rented another 
room in the house in which she lodged, 
and watched her, not with dry eyes, go 
from shop to shop buying furniture for 
it—a bed, a little looking-glass, a tiny 
crucifix, a little glass bracket for holy 
water, some list slippers, a wooden pipe. 

“For my son,” she said, quietly. 

The next morning Budleigh and Aud- 
lem packed up their goods to catch an 
early train for Caudebec-sur-Seine. As 
he got into the rambling hotel ’bus, the 
widow came down to her step, and Bud- 
leigh raised his hat. 
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Madame Giraud bowed with a sunny 
smile. The postman appeared at the- 
top of the village. 

“Wait a minute,” said Budleigh. 

Monsieur Dore came slowly along, 
delivering here and there, generally met 
by little groups, until he came near the 
*bus. He caught Budleigh’s eyes, and 
raised his hat. There was a gleam of 
understanding and gratitude in the look. 

“Ah-ha, M’sieur Dore,” sang the 
widow. 

“Ah-ha, m’dame,” 
man, passing on. 


replied the post- 


ie 


HIS 


APPRECIATION 


éé HE modern Sunday newspaper,” said Uncle Timrod Totten, with his cus- 


tomary philo-acridity, “is certainly a great’ institution. 


Its size and cir- 


culation, its enterprise, scope, sagacity, daring, and all that. are amazing; 


while the diversity of its contents is simply astounding. 


lor instance, the copy of 


the Sunday Jaundice, which I had yesterday, not only gave me a choice collection 
of colored supplements of one kind and another, a great many pages of ‘wants,’ 
and innumerable chances to win fortunes, meet undesirable people, obtain divorces 


without publicity, acquire or 
but also entertainingly described the 
jobbery, arson, bigamy, 
new motives and means for 


dispense 
latest 
embezzlement, 
suicide. It 


with the liquor habit, and so forth, 
fads in breach of promise, stock 
and so forth, together ith three 


witn 
likewise informed me that a 


certain scientist has discovered seven additional poisons, and another scientist has 


come forward with four 


more fatal diseases. 


Furthermore—though I’m sure I 


can’t imagine why!—it commented lucidly on a recent enactment of the Welsh 
eisteddfod, and gave me clear and explicit directions for making knockout drops, 


war balloons, h 


and a great many other equally useful things. 


p pillows, swizzle cocktails, 


febrifuge, nitroglycerin, and fudge; 
And, in addition to all that, down 


in one corner, amazing as it may seem, there was an item which even the strictest 
Sabbatarian would consider suitable for Sunday reading. 


“Eh-yah ! 


The modern Sunday newspaper is a glorious 


] achievement. It 


} 


costs only five cents, and is certainly worth it; for, besides being for those who like 
that kind of a thing exactly the kind of a thing they like, I really don’t know where 
we could find anything else so handy and cheap to spread on the pantry shelves.” 





Tom P. MorGAN. 
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By Stephen Moore 


HE bell from the little hallway 
that gave entrance to his apart- 
ment in the Otsego buzzed a flat, 

grinding ring. In his dressing-room, 
Pierce could hear it faintly. He was 
engrossed in the effort to twist a white 
lawn band into a tie. 

A moment later his servant stood be- 
fore him offering a note on a tray. 
Pierce tore the envelope open leisurely 
and spread the enclosure out in the light 
of the electrolier that sprayed from the 
cheval glass. 

There was no superscription. The 
handwriting was large and square, typ- 
ically English, the lines firm, but un- 
shaded. Pierce glanced through it 
swiftly, and his eyebrows lifted. He 
read it then, conning each word. 

“Peters,” he said, after a moment’s 
reflection, “serve dinner for two. Don’t 
have the wine too cold.” 

With a murmur of comprehension 
and a bow, the servant retired. 

Pierce read the note a third time, his 
nerves tingling with anticipation. He 
thought of his thirty-six years, and 
smiled at his enthusiasm, but was proud 
of it. Then he crumpled the paper in 
his muscular fingers, and dropped it on 
the logs flaming in the grate. 

“Almost anything is pardonable to 
one who is bored.” 

The line was the postscript of the 
note, and it rang in his memory. If they 
had not been such good friends for so 
long, he could have felt sure, as he often 
doubted, that he was really in love with 
her. No one else could come to dinner 
just as she would come. If the world 
knew, the world would misinterpret ; but 


between themselves there could be no 
misunderstanding. He had invited her 
early in the fall in a moment of light 
talk, when their underthoughts were 
serious and skeptical. She had replied 
laughingly that she would accept at 
some remote time, when there should be 
nothing else for her to do. To his own 
surprise, and perhaps to hers, he had 
suddenly become earnest, and capped 
the dinner invitation with a proposal of 
marriage. 

“You wish to spoil it all, don’t you?” 
she had said, regretfully. “Besides, you 
are my solicitor. A widow should never 
marry her solicitor. He knows too 
much about her.” 

He recalled those words of hers now, 
as he sat before the fire, and wondered 
whether she was right. . . . At 
twenty, when, fresh from the provinces, 
she was suddenly revealed to the ad- 
miration of London as Rosalind, she 
had flung a brilliant stage future to the 
winds to elope with the Earl of Man- 
ford. The earl drank and gambled, but 
loved her untiringly. Soon after the 
marriage—while they were on a dilatory 
honeymoon around the world—they set- 
tled down to bucolic life without word 
of warning on a fruit ranch in Califor- 
nia. The ranch had been bought from 
George Pierce, in whose trust were the 
considerable American affairs of the 
earl’s family. 4 

Pierce’s meditations were suddenly 
interrupted by the buzzing of the bell in 
the little hallway. He looked at his 


watch. It was twenty minutes after 
seven. He stepped quickly into the 
library. 

A tall woman, all in black, was 


ushered in by the servant, who at once 





withdrew, closing the door with a pre- 
cise muffled thud. 

“That door has an eloquence almost 
human.” 

The words came from behind her 
veils in low, even tones. 

“It is the signal to unmask,” said 
Pierce, smiling. 

She raised the veils one after the 
other, and caught them deftly on the 
rim of her hat. 

The glow of her white skin, and the 
warmth of her dark-brown eyes, stirred 
his admiration. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, softly, trans- 
ported out of his habit of outward calm. 

“T’m here at last,” she whispered, and 
gave him her hand. 

He held it, looking into her eyes 
steadfastly. 

Recalling himself, “I beg your par- 
don,” he said. “Let me take your 
things.” 

She unpinned her hat, and handed it 
to him. 

“You may lay off your cloak in here,” 
he said, opening the door into his 
dressing-room. 

“T’ll take the hat, then,” and _ she 
smiled near his face as she passed. 
“And will a nice boy sit outside, and 
think of something to warm me?” She 
left the door barely ajar. 

“Of course,” said Pierce, touching 
the bell; “I’m slow not to have thought 
of it myself.” 

The servant appeared, and laid a 
tray with bottles and glasses on the li- 
brary table. 

“Serve dinner as soon as it’s ready,” 
said Pierce, and began with the easy 
grace of practice to mix the cocktails. 

In a few moments, Georgiana, di- 
vested of her cloak and gloves, re- 
entered the room. She was perhaps not 
half an inch taller than Pierce. Slen- 
der and supple, a woman not only of 
beautiful, but of firm line, she seemed 
to him to tower. He saw that the dress 
she wore was filmy, with myriad dark 
little sparkling things, woven like ex- 
tinct stars into the stuff. But the mar- 
ble of her arms and bosom, the sheen 
of her ponderous black hair struck his 
sight as beauties that know no change 
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of mode or name. Pinned on her left 
breast was a ruby heart incrusted in 
diamonds. She wore no other jewels, 
and no ring save a plain band. 

“That little room is charmingly ar- 
ranged,” she said; ‘‘and what a lovely 
shade of green on these walls. Books 
everywhere, too. I never thought you 
were such a reader.” 

“Oh, I haven’t read them all,’”’ he re- 
plied. ‘“Won’t you try one-of these?” 
and he indicated the tray. 

She took up a glass: “Cocktails ?” 

“Yes; short, but effective.” 

“T like them. May I offer you this 
one?” 

He accepted it mutely, and handed 
the other glass to her. 

“Now, please stop,” she protested, 
smiling. “You are actually staring at 
me as though you had never seen me 
before.” 

“I never have seen you before,” lh 
murmured, admiration in his gaze. 
“You are transfigured to-night.” 

“The effect of my guilty conscience, 
I suppose. Well, we may never see 
each other again. So _ here’s good 
cheer !” 

“Good cheer!” he chimed. 

“Do you know that little Hendricks 
fellow who was pursuing me the night 
of the Osgoods’ dance?” she inquired, 
laying down her glass. ‘Has curly. 
yellow hair, and dead, blue eyes.” 

“Only slightly.” 

“He’s rather amusing. Persisted in 
talking as if in a play all the time. This 
drink reminds me of one of the things 
he said: ‘A cocktail is an epigram in 
liquid form.’ ” 

“Not bad. It’s his way to talk lik 
that.” 

“Oh, he delivered a hundred of the 
same sort. That’s the only one I re- 
member ;. and I don’t know why I re- 
member it. I hardly grasp it. Perhaps 
that’s why.”” She smiled adorably. 

“Are you hungry?” he asked. 

“Had nothing but tea and biscuits for 
luncheon.” 

“Dinner must be ready, I’m sure,” he 
said, opening the door that led through 
a passage into the dining-room. 





II. 


They had reached the roast. Pierce 
was dressing the salad, and felt vaguely 
that his hand lacked some of its cun- 
ning. He was performing this sleight 
of table art perfunctorily. Usually it 
was an achievement. He felt the pres- 
ent salad to be a mere stage property. 
Had not each course and hors d’wuvre 
been a mere property? Moreover, he 
had not Said anything that was more 
than stimulus to her captivating talk. 
Somehow she drifted into a reminiscen- 
tial strain, and he became conscious of 
a new and rarer intimacy between them. 
She spoke of her husband, of the tran- 
quil, homely, monotonously pleasant life 
they had led on the ranch, of his sudden 
death. ‘ 

“After Harry died I endured the place 
just two years and two months,” she 
said, finally. “I felt I must go East. 
Now, after half a year, I’m sick of the 
East. I must wander anew. Yet the 
people out there were awfully nice to 
me. They did all they could think of, 
and in the quietest way. It was all so 
ghastly sudden. Poor old chap! He 
said to me once, I remember : ‘When my 
time comes, I want to go quick, like 
a blown-out match. He had just 
lighted his pipe. We were plucking 
weeds in the garden.” 

She paused as if sinking into reverie, 
when she noticed Pierce’s face full of 
shadow. 

“What a joyous idol I am to dine 
with!” she cried. “Think of talking 
like this at dinner! There must _ be 
something melancholy in that wine.” 

“It’s hard to get. That’s melan- 
choly.” 

“Well, ’'m_ going to take a little 
brandy. Yes, with the coffee. No 
sweets, thank you. I’m vain of my 
weight. Let us push the chairs around 
before the fire, rest our heels on the rail, 
and chat like old chums.” 

Pierce fixed the chairs side by side 
before the fire. He placed the demi- 
tasses and the brandy on a _ tabouret 
within reach, and led her to her chair. 


me too much honor.” 
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Old chums,’”’ he echoed, “you do 


“Oh, I assure you I’m merely looking 
after my own comfort—and yours, too, 
I suppose.” Her smile was intoxicating 
to him. “The only new ideas of com- 
fort I’ve found in America are rocking- 
chairs and putting one’s feet on a table 
or fence, or anything higher than a 
stool.” 

He offered her the cigarettes. 

“Thank you, no. If I smoked half a 
one I should be whirling in space. I’ve 
always wished to smoke, but the satis- 
faction of appearing smart with a ciga- 
rette cannot compensate for the effect. 
You smoke? To be sure.” 

He poured the coffee and _ brandy. 
Seating himself beside her, he lighted a 
cigar. For some moments they were si- 
lent, looking into the flames. At length 
she inquired: 

“Have you drunk your brandy ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Will you, please?” 

Pierce drank it at a swallow. 

“That done,” she said, with an enig- 
matic smile, “we can talk, as it were, 
face to face.” 

He turned toward her, all anticipa- 
tion, not wholly unperturbed. 

“But don’t disquiet yourself. Eyes 
on the fire! Your two and my two.” 

“T can’t look into the fire all the time. 
It tires my eyes; and besides, I’d rather 
look at you—-sitting sidewise.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“T’m perfectly sensible.” 

“Oh, if that’s the case, will you please 
tell me why I came here to-night?” 

“T can tell you why I wished you to 
come.” 

“That’s easy as two and two.” 

“You don’t mean I’ve been patently 
silly to you, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” she coughed, faintly. 

“Because, you know,” he leaned to- 
ward her, “I am.” 

The fragrance of her massed hair was 
perceptible as his head bowed nearer 
hers. He looked at her face almost tim- 
idly. Her lids hung low upon her eyes. 
Her cheeks had the hue of a moist rose. 

He threw his cigar into the flames. 

“Tt is not wholly foolish to be silly- 
sometimes, is it?” he asked. 

“Not if you are silly when I’m only 
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foolish, or you are foolish when only I 
am silly.” 

Her lips remained scarcely parted in 
a smile. 

He leaned closer until he felt some 
strands of her hair wave against his 
forehead. 

“Have you made up your mind about 
returning to England?” he asked, after 
a moment. 

“A week from to-morrow, on the 
Campania,” she said, quietly. “My pas- 
sage is booked.” 

“Why ever go?” he whispered. 


Because.” 

“Tell me the real because, will you?” 
He drew her head to his shoulder ten- 
derly. 

“Because? The real because? Be- 
cause I’m so terribly lonely and home- 
sick—oh, homesick more than anything 
else. And I’ve been homesick so long. 
I’ve done everything to try to forget 
it, to distract myself. Now that I think of 
it, I did this mad thing to-night just be- 
cause I’ve been tired, weary, bored to 
the point of mania.” Two tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

He caught her hand in a clasp of 
recognition. 

Her misty eyes were uplifted to him 
in appreciation. “And there’s another 
because. I suppose I ought to con- 
fess it.” 

“The other is?” 

“T knew you would not misunder- 
stand.” 

His face went down to hers. 

“Now, we're both silly,” she cried, 
with a laugh at once nervous and re- 
assuring. 

“Silly enough to get married.” 

He spoke lightly, but she could not 
mistake his tone. 

She tried to leave his embrace, flut- 
tering. 

“You must stay here,” he said, almost 
incommand. “I am so sure of my love 
for you. So sure I can make you 
happy, cure for-always the old home- 
sickness.” 

“No, George, please. Once is enough. 
Don’t—dear, please, well. Now let's 
talk of the Osgoods’ dance.” 


He sat up electrified. The next in- 
stant they both laughed—quaveringly. 

“But, seriously, dear,” he pleaded, 
“won’t you even take me into considera- 
tion? Give me six months’ trial.” 

“Don’t you think you'd need a year to 
settle your little affairs?” She smiled 
at him quizzically. 

“What—that is—oh, you mean 

“Not another word. I don’t know 
how much there is to know, and you 
don’t know how much I do know.” 

“T might tell you ig 

“Be heartily sorry, and never any 
more 

“Is that why you won't listen to 
my ws 

“T know nothing, and wish to know 
nothing. Let us shake hands.” 

He held her hand, disregarding her 
attempt to withdraw it. 

“You must not go away from here. 
You must stay for a while, anyway. 
Oh, I shall follow you, follow you no 
matter where, to make you see that hap- 
piness for you, for me, lies in our be- 
ing together always. Please, dear, say 
you will.” 

“T’ll say I won't.” She smiled. 

He drew her into his embrace. 

“And I sail on the Campania,” she 
continued, firmly, “a week from _to- 
morrow—stop!” She sprang away 
from him in alarm. ‘“Didn’t you hear? 
There it is again. A knock!” 

“Calm yourself. It’s only Peters. 
He probably wants to go home.” 

Nevertheless, Pierce went cautiously 
to the door. The knock was mysterious 
from so well-trained a servant as 
Peters. 

















If. 


Pierce opened the door about six 
inches, and demanded, sternly: 

“What is it, Peters?” 

For reply a woman’s shrill voice jan- 
gled in the ears of Pierce and of his 
guest. 

“That you, George? I knew you 
were in. Peters, I'll never believe an- 
other word you say.” 

Pierce turned. His guest had van- 
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ished. He looked around to find him- 
self facing a nervous little blond 
woman, pretty, flushed, annoyed. 

“T’ve been sitting out on that wooden 
bench,” she clamored, “‘for the last five 
minutes, and have heard Peters tell lies 
enough to fix him for all eternity.” 

“Good-evening,” said Pierce, ab- 
stractedly, “I hope nothing’s wrong.” 

She glanced past him into the dining- 
room, voraciously. 

“I hope nothing’s wrong, too,” she 
retorted, mimicking his monotone. 
“George, you talk like a sleepwalker. 
Who’s the lady ?” 

“What lady?” 

“The lady you’ve had to dinner.” 

“T’'ve had a man to dinner. An old 
chum, from the West.” 

“He doesn’t smoke, does he?” 

“No, he doesn’t smoke.” 

“You haven’t been smoking either, 
have you?” 

“Only a little.” 

She strode past him into the dining- 
room before he was aware. He fol- 
lowed her, and tried to ward her unsus- 
piciously away from the farther door. 

“And your friend from the West per- 
fumes his cravats or his handkerchiefs, 
doesn’t he?” She sniffed maliciously. 

“T hadn’t observed,” Pierce returned, 
tartly. 

“You haven’t been drinking, either, 
have you, George?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“You're so cranky. What have | 
done to you?” 

“Nothing.” The word came from 
his mouth with a deadly lack of interest. 

She knew the sign of his anger and 
resentment. His face froze in hard 
lines. His eyes seemed fixed on things 
miles away. She had hated herself 
whenever she allowed him to slip into 
this mood. He did it so easily, too. 

“Aren’t you going to help me off with 
my cloak?” she asked, suppliantly. 

He took the cloak from her shoulders, 
and flung it over a chair, saying: “I 
thought you were in a hurry. You 
seemed to be when you came in.” 

She caught his hand swiftly, and 
looked into his eyes like a little girl that 
has been naughty, pleading for a kiss 





and a smile. “Why is 00 twuel to me?” 
she purred in baby jargon. 

Her happy imitation of baby talk, 
the baby expression that fell so lightly 
on her features had once been irresistible 
to him. From the first it had won for 
her a certain public as an actress. 

“Oh, let’s have common sense,” he 
snarled. 

“George, you have no right to talk to 
me like that. You act like a perfect 
brute. I came here to-night to have you 
help me, cheer me up. My heart’s 
nearly breaking. I’m all gone to pieces, 
and -’ Sobs completed the sen- 
tence. 

“T am afraid, Betty, that you have 
been taking too much supper,” he said, 
quietly. 

With a convulsive cry of petulance, 
remorse and rage, she swept away from 
him, and rushed through the passage 
that led past a spare bedroom into the 
library. 

He stared after her amazed. Had his 
guest fled to the library? Were the two 
to meet now? He held his breath, wait- 
ing for the explosion. 

Only the persistent—he felt it to be 
persistent—sobbing of Betty Cusack 
smote his ears. 

He waited a moment, then walked 
into the room in the passage, and whis- 
pered to the darkness : 

“Georgiana! Georgiana!” 

He turned the switch, and in the light 
that flooded the room saw no trace of 
her. Catching up a silver bottle of toilet 
water from the dressing table, he hur- 
ried into the library. 

The door that led from the library to 
his dressing-room was closed. Geor- 
giana must have taken refuge in there. 
To his horror, as Betty saw him, she 
arose, and made as if to enter the little 
room. 

‘Don’t go in there, Betty!” he 
shouted. 

She jumped back, scared. 

“My Gawd, George,” she whimpered, 
“are you trying to frighten me to 
death ?” 

He went over, and took her by the 
arm gently. 

“Lie down on the couch, Betty,” he 











said, persuasively. “I’ve brought some 
water to bathe your head.” 

He led her to the couch, and arranged 
the pillows for her. 

“Let me rub some of this on 
forehead. It will refresh you.” 

“But why did you shriek at me like 
that, dear?” she whined. 

“Well, you see,” he said, as he bathed 
her brow with the lightest pressure, “my 
Western friend imbibed too freely, and 
got feeling bad. So I put him to bed 
in there. JI was taking care of him 
when you came.” 

Pierce felt the blood hot in his ears 
and cheeks, and wondered whether eye 
or ear were at the keyhole of the little 
door opposite. 

“Oh, that’s why I smelled the per- 
fume, I suppose.” 

“Yes, Betty.” 

“Kiss me, George,” she pleaded. 

“T don’t mind bathing your head at 
all, Betty,” he said, purposely. 

“Well, I should say not,’ she 
snapped. “What did you think I was 
talking about ?”’ 

“IT thought you were regretting that 
I should have to do this. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Sometimes, George,” she went on, 
after reflection, “it seems all true, and I 
believe you really are in love.” 

“Of course I am,” he said, in raised 
tones. For that instant he wished there 
was an ear at the keyhole in the little 
door. 

“But not with me, are you?” 


your 


“This is not the time to talk about 
that,” he said, in desperation. 
Betty sat up, and wound her arms 


about his neck, giving him one sharp 
kiss. 
Hope fled from his soul. He feared 


the keyhole no more now. He just knew 


it was there. She began to pour a 
long tale of woe into his unheeding 
ears. In the midst of her first success 
as a star in the musical comedy, “A 


Perfect Lady,” she was quarreling with 
her manager, who proposed marriage 
to her once a week; she was at swords’ 
points with the leading juvenile, whose 
wife was insanely jealous of her; she 
was cordially detested by every woman 
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in the company, and to-night had a 
paralyzing attack of nerves. Besides, 
the company was to go on the road next 
week. 

The story was long and deadly weari- 
some with infinite detail, iteration and 
reiteration. Time and time again 
Pierce tried to lop it off, and persuade 
her to let him call a hansom for her. 
But she meant that she should be heard 
to the end. This was the greatest trial 
of her career. He had always been such 
a good friend to her; and since that time 
six months ago when he had assured 
her position as a star—by backing the 
company—she had never put herself be- 
fore him. She would not have in- 
truded to-night if her case were not so 
critical. For six nights she had been 
able to sleep only under the influence of 
powders. She had been on the verge of 
taking an overdose the night before. 

Pierce felt the keyhole in the little 
door reaching across the room. But he 
leaned lower, and patted Betty’s cheeks 
perfunctorily, and promised that she 
would eventually be all right. Already 
he had conceived an excellent plan. He 
would inform her manager that he must 
let the company lie idle for two weeks 
or else play the small towns with a sub- 
stitute. Meanwhile, Betty would be at 
Lakewood in recuperation. 

“You're such a good old chap,” she 
exclaimed, and tried to clutch him again. 

“And now like a nice little wom- 
an———” 

At this moment the 
door was drawn back, and a shortish, 
slight man stalked unsteadily into the 
library. He was enveloped in an enor- 
mous fur coat that reached almost to 
the floor. ‘The deep collar was turned 
up, hiding the lower part of his face. 
An opera hat pulled down far cast his 
eyes in shadow. 

Betty Cusack jumped off the couch, 
stifling a cry of dismay. 

Pierce gasped, then 
throatily. 

“Awful sorry disturb you,” the in- 
truder maundered, “but got get back to 
hotel. Feel mush better—hic! Thanks 
taking care of me, ol’ chap.” 

“Fenton,” said Pierce, with the calm 


dressing-r¢ mM 


stammered 
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of the last agony, “I mean, Miss Cusack, 
this is Mr. Fenton, of San Francisco. 
Fenton, Miss Cusack, Betty Cusack, 
you’ve heard of her, no doubt.” 

“Saw you showsh lash night, Miss 
Busack,” Fenton grunted. ‘Ver’ funny, 
ver’.”” 

“I’m glad you liked it,” said Betty, 
tremulously. 

“Sorry mush go. 
body.” 

“I’m going, too, Mr. Fenton. Per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind if I went down 
with you,” said Betty, with her society 
manner. 

Pierce rang, and when Peters ap- 
peared, instructed him to call two four- 
wheelers from the stand at the corner. 

“Lesh follow man from Cook’s,” 
grunted Fenton, with a silly laugh. 
He led the way out to the dining-room. 
Pierce helped Betty into her cloak, and 
gave her muff to her. 

“Don’t come down, George,” Fenton 
remonstrated. “I'll see Miss Busack to 
follwheeler. You leave her t’ me.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Betty, 
throwing a kiss from her finger tips at 
the back of Fenton’s hat. 

“Night, George. ’S awful cold. 
Don’ come out in hall,” were Fenton’s 
parting words. 

Pierce watched them out to the ele- 
vator, which was waiting. 


Goo’-night, every- 


With his coffee the next morning at 
nine Peters brought also a letter. 
“Just came, sir. Waiting an an- 


”” 
swer. 


Pierce tore the envelope open fever- 
ishly. 


“Good-morning! With this I send 
messenger boy, who carries box contain- 
ing goods of my neighbor, for which 
please return impedimenta abandoned 
by routed army in its flight. Keep 
messenger in hall. (He thinks he’s 
going to my tailor.) Have your ad- 
mirable man fill box quickly and uncu- 
riously. (I hope he’s married.) Send 
box back posthaste and thank you for 
very pleasant dinner. I got what I de- 
served. I did not look through the 
kevhole for more than two minutes after 
you came into the room, and a’few min- 
utes before I made my entrance. I had 
to. Word of honor! Besides, I had to 
get my make-up on. I saw from the 
beginning my cue was ‘exit, Georgiana.’ 

“I go to-morrow on the Voltke. 
Changed my ticket. Shall be in London 
for a fortnight to do some shopping. 
after that——-? Ave atque vale! Is 
the Latin right? G. 

“P, S.—AIl the courage I ever had, 
have, or hope to have, I pulled to my 
teeth when I came into the hotel this 
morning. How funny it all was, though 
I can’t laugh exactly. Perhaps it only 
seems funny. She was decidedly sweet 


to. look at; but such a temper! Gs.’ 
Pierce read the letter twice, then, 

after reflection, he said quietly : 
“Peters, we shall sail on the Cam- 


’ 


pania a week from to-day.’ 
“Very good, sir.” 


tT 


A NONSENSE 


VERSE 


[F all the girls were mermaids, 
And all the lads, mermen; 

And Cupid was a flying fish, 
How would the world look then? 


CAROLYN WELLS. 


AN AUGUR IN KIMONO 


By Mary Moss 


LAIR DAWSON eyed the whole 
B proceeding with open disfavor. 
A ball at which ladies went 
masked struck his fastidious taste as 
vulgar and without point. 

Moreover, having reached that period 
of temperate epicureanism intervening 
between the equal greeds of palateless 
youth and age, he much preferred pretty 
women in all the slim, revealing ele- 
gance of evening dress. Various fig- 
ures mysteriously shrouded in pinks, 
yellows and satanic black had professed 
interest in him, using feigned voices and 
manners of self-conscious boldness, but 
so far he found small compensation in 
their wit for ugly masks and bunchy 
dominoes. 

Likewise, as a game, it seemed unfair 
in leaving every woman free to offer 
challenges which no man could well 
take up. Hence the flatness! Parisian 
equivalents for such a gathering might 
no longer be to his taste, but there at 
least the quality rang genuine, while 
this occasion impressed him as carefully 
arranged to permit of respectable wives 
and daughters enjoying a_ spurious 
thrill of demi-mondaine license. 

“Are you a prude, or only a vicarious 
prude?” a silvery voice asked at his 
elbow. 

“IT beg your pardon?” Turning 
quickly, he saw a masked and hooded 
creature whose girlish slenderness car- 
ried off with perfect grace a voluminous 
kimono of clinging Nile-green silk. The 
heavy sleeves fell over her hands; here 
and there was a touch of faded rose em- 
broidery. A mandarin’s chain, old am- 
ber and cloudy jade, hung almost to her 
knees. 

“T fully agree with you;” to make 


herself heard above the din of music 
and chatter, she had drawn nearer. “It’s 
really a silly kind of party. Don’t you 
wish it were time to go home?” 

This game Blair could play—a little. 

“TIsn’t there some quiet place,” he 
asked ; “where we can talk about—about 
prudes ?” 

“The conservatory isn’t large,” she 
suggested, “but with good will we 
might avoid overhearing other people’s 
secrets. 

She laid upon his proffered arm a 
small hand incased in a loose dogskin 
glove, broad tipped, short fingered, 
bearing the evident imprint of the paw 
of a growing boy. One big, flat button 
fastened a wrist much too large for the 
slight feminine arm revealed by the fall- 
ing back of her wide sleeve. 

“Are those Japanese gloves, too?” he 
asked. 

“Surely you, of all men, can under- 
stand that hands may be recognized as 
well as f must we waste 





faces; but 
precious seconds in banal questionings? 
A masked ball is a wonderful charce 
to talk freely about serious things, with 
strangers. Think of the glorious free- 
dom of it, for a woman! Don’t try to 
spoil my holiday.” 

At the conservatory door, suddenly 
she held back. 

“Do you mind waiting a minute? 
I’ve dropped my fan. No, you could 
never find it, but I’ll come straight here 
again. It’s carved ivory. My great 
grandfather was in the China trade, and 
brought home this with a lot of queer 
old things to my grandmother. I’d hate 
to lose it.” 

“Don’t be long,” he answered, “I'll 
keep these two chairs.” 
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Lighting a cigarette and waiting, he 
vaguely speculated on the chance of her 
returning. The conservatory was quiet 
and dimly lit; waltz music subdued by 
distance, gave a pleasant sense of re- 
mote movement and gayety. Of course, 
she had no intention of coming back. 
It was just her little joke, to plant him 
there. Or could she be that pearl with- 
out price, a truly benevolent woman. 
Blair held the usual masculine fallacy 
of believing himself a firm admirer of 
solid female worth. Could pure philan- 
thropy have inspired her to rescue him 
from his perishing boredom? At all 
events, if she did fool him, he would 
still be grateful to her for piloting him 
to this welcome refuge. Their minute 
together had been full of charm! Leav- 
ing things so—in midair—showed a 
delicate finish At this moment, she 
glided in the door. 

From the end of her amber chain 
hung a tiny ivory fan, yellow with age, 
fine as ancient lace. 

“Will you please describe a vicarious 
prude?” he asked, as she Sank restfully 
into the chair at his side. 

“What an odd question!” The sil- 
very laugh made him rather glad of her 
company, after all. Vanishing might 
have been artistic, imaginative, but on 
the other hand, there was much time to 
kill before his sister and her husband 
would be ready to leave. The Relks had 
dragged him there, protesting, and he 
felt small hope of their taking pity on 
his ennii for weary hours to come. 

“Don’t you honestly think women 
have overdone the Sphinx act, a little?” 
he complained. ‘To my idea, that busi- 
ness of asking riddles and not giving 
the answer had its deathblow from the 
Mad Hatter.” 

“T’ve not the faintest notion what 
you're talking about!” She fanned her- 
self without appearance of interest. 

“Well!” Evidently this was a volatile 
lady, but Blair prided himself on ready 
adaptability. ‘Which truly serious 
topic is it your pleasure——” 

“T keep a journal,” she announced, 
apparently to a luxuriant fern. ‘‘To- 
night it will contain this record: Met 
the famous psychological portrait 
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painter, Blair Dawson. He is a young- 
ish man, not bad looking. We sat side 
by side in a dimly-lit, sweet-smelling 
conservatory. There was distant mu- 
sic. He formally requested my con- 
fining our conversation to serious top- 
ics.” She closed her fan with an air of 
finality. The kimono sleeve had fallen 
back, leaving bare a glimpse of slender, 
girlish arm, ending in the absurd, boy- 
ish glove. 

More at home anywhere than in 
America, Blair often felt puzzled at the 
ways of his countrywomen, but this lit- 
the lady’s caprices bore but one inter- 
pretation. Nothing loath, he laid a 
mildly caressing hand on her arm, 

Without a word she quickly 
and left him. 

Blair lit another cigarette. ‘Rather 
cheap of her,” he reflected with smolder- 
ing indignation. “Tl irst she used a fig- 
ure of speech, then jeers at my return- 
ing her lead. I wonder what kind of a 
prude she is, to invite me, positively in- 
vite me—and if I hadn’t”—his wrath 
was rising—‘“she’d have been offended, 
and added, in that confounded journal 
of hers, that Blair Dawson was too full 
of himself to know an_ opportunity 
when he saw it.” Throwing away his 
cigarette, he angrily left the conserva- 
tory, determined to capture the green 
kimono, and give her a piece of his 
mind. 

He found her talking to Dicky Relk. 

“Excuse me, our. waltz, I think?” 
Swooping down with scant ceremony he 
drew her hand through his arm, and 
marched the culprit back to the conser- 
vatory. Even an agile slip of a girl is 
handicapped by flowing Japanese dress, 
mask and flopping Oriental slippers. 
Offering no resistance she resumed her 
chair with unexpected meekness. 

“Now you are going to unmask, 
young lady!” he stated, roundly. 
“There’s that between us that can only 
be talked out face to face.” 

“Please,” she protested, very gently, 
“and I thought we should be good 
friends, some day. Can’t we sit here 
and talk peacefully, without fussing or 
being foolish?” 

It occurred to Blair that at least half 
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the universal injustice of life arose from 
the impossibility of giving their deserts 
to small, slim girls who assume defense- 
less postures and speak in gently ap- 
pealing tones. 

“IT don’t mind your knowing one 
thing, though,” she followed up her ad- 
vantage. “I’m not really ugiy.” 

“T never supposed ” he began. 

“T mean,” she went on, unruffled, “in 
stories, the woman always says she can’t 
unmask, because she’s so hideous. And 
then, of course, she turns out to be the 
very loveliest-——” 

“Naturally!” Aware that she was 
openly playing him, Blair saw no other 
-ourse than weak compliance. Then the 
desire to experiment presented itself to 
his mind in the light of a pressing duty, 
a thirst for legitimate knowledge. She 
was leaning back, in an attitude of 
luxurious fatigue. He divined a pale, 
glowing face, under her mask, eyes a 
little swimming from the recent intoxi- 
cation of dancing, lips parted and re- 
laxed. Leaning an elbow on the arm of 
her chair he lifted the delicate ivory 
toy from her lap, and fanned her, de- 
liberately bending too close over her 
scented, silken hood. 

She never shrank an inch, but ob- 
served, in her level voice: 

“As you were saying, naturally, a 
pretty woman is nothing to you. You 
are as anxious to meet one who doesn’t 
care how she looks, as I am to be with a 
man who belongs to the big outside 
world, and understands other mediums 
of intercourse than tiresome flirtation.” 

Blair did not exactly withdraw with 
a jerk, but her next remark found him 
no longer bending over the arm of her 
chair. The neatness of this rebuke left 
him without flicker of resentment. 

“T suppose every woman you meet,” 
she went on, “wonders how you see her, 
with that celebrated insight of yours. 
They must all play to you, and pose, till 
you forget what a real human being is 
like. That’s why I don’t want to un- 
mask. Showing my face would make 
me curious to know how you were in- 
terpreting it, and instead of talking 
comfortably, I’d be making unspoken 
demands on your gift of character read- 
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ing, and you would be braced for un- 
spoken resistance.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Beside,” he 
was determined not to allow her to lure 
him into speaking of himself, “aren’t 
you under sacred oath not to take it 
off, till everybody else does ?” 

“Oh!” she sighed, “how you do slam 
to the door on a poor girl. Of course, 
you've every right to, when a strange 
person presumes i. 

“My dear lady!” This time he leaned 
over her chair with spontaneous eager- 
ness. 

“Upon my word!” It was that fool, 
Dicky Relk, at the door. “So here you 
are, Miss Chrysanthemum!. Is this 
what you call giving a dance to Mr. 
Dawson, or was it only leading him a 
dance? There’s just one left, anyhow, 
before the gong sounds for unmasking. 
Don’t you think you are bound to give 
it to me?” 

“If you don’t mind these things on 
my feet.” As she moved toward the 
door, Blair thought her Japanese slip- 
pers had grown suspiciously insecure; 
also that, even through concealing eye- 
holes, her backward glance hinted at 
unmistakable wistfulness. 

After she had left, the conservatory 
seemed dull; moreover, he felt curiosity 
to see the unmasking. Passing into the 
gayly-lit corridor, he came upon her, 
not dancing, but chatting with a group 
of men. Dicky was nowhere in sight. 

“Isn’t this our waltz?’ He ventured 
to repeat the successful formula. 

“Not this, or any other!’ Her an- 
swer came uncompromising, in a voice 
like angry ice. 

“IT beg your pardon!” Blair moved 
off, without outward loss of dignity, but 
inwardly tingling with rage which grew 
hotter every minute. Woman is imme- 
morially entitled to change, men are her 
natural prey, but there is a limit beyond 
which caprice becomes intolerable. Cer- 
tainly, though not without provocation, 
he had been presuming, had even mer- 
ited her first manifestation of. displeas- 
ure; in coming back to him, however, 
by any known code, she had voluntarily 
foregone all right to show offense. And 
then, after being as intimate and unre- 
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served as a woman well could be, to 
turn and round up on him, before a 
crowd of strangers! Playing the game 
was one thing, but even an untrammeled 
American girl should play fair. Miss 
Chrysanthemum cheated ! 

The music ceased. Some one was 
beating a chime of sweet-toned Jap- 
anese gongs. The silvery sound pene- 
trated through every room, blurring and 
overcoming the din of talk and 
laughter. 

“As if I hadn’t known it was you, all 
along!” 

“Fancy thinking you could fool your 
own husband!” 

Voices buzzed on every side. 

Smarting and outraged, Blair did not 
even deign to look about him, or join 
the throng hastening in to supper. 

“Hello! I’ve been hunting you all 
over the place!” That idiot Dicky, of 
course. “There’s a lady here insists on 
meeting you.” 

Blair’s state of nervous irritation pre- 
vented his trumping up a rational objec- 
tion. Dicky hurried him through the 
crowd, into an oasis of space in the half- 
deserted ballroom. 

There, side by side, stood two Nile- 
green kimonos. The same faded rose 
embroidery, the same dogskin driving 
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gloves, the same daintily impertinent 
profiles, tip-tilted, girlish! Their red 
mouths widened with the laughter that 
also danced in their impish sloe-black 
eyes. ‘The pair were not in the least 
fatigued, wistful or indignant, but 
merely brimful of mirth and joy at 
their own triumphant villainy. 

“These young ladies,” Dicky eluci- 
dated, with an easy wave of the hand, 
“the Warrender twins, and the worst 
scamps in town! A bottle of cham- 
pagne to you, old man, if you can tell 
which is which.” 

“You go for the bottle,” suggested 
Blair, “while I’m making up my mind 
to hazard a guess.” 

With unappeased resentment he scru- 
tinized their piquant, tantalizing faces. 
The devil in person prompted at his 
elbow. The world was beyond earshot. 
If ever a man might feel entitled to 
revenge 

“T wish you would tell me,” he ad- 
dressed them both, impartially, “which 
of you two it was that I kissed?” 

Each girl threw up her pretty head 
with a word of indignant denial! 

Each girl furtively stole a glance of 
speculation at her sister! 

To save his life, Blair couldn’t quite 
tell if the Augurs winked or blushed! 


’ 





DRIFTED 


WEETHEART, for me the day 
Came not with merry jest and laughter gay. 

I stood aside, apart from all the rest, 
Alone with only you, an unseen guest. 
And mockingly around me rose and fell, 
Not the glad clamor of the New Year bell, 
Nor yet the voices, hushed and sweet and low, 
That bid regretfully the old year go, 
3ut your low tones that brought me once again 
Zack to the world of Memory and of Pain. 


Ah love! so slow, so slow the lonely days 
Drift on and on between our separate ways. 
MADELEINE WINDEYER. 








THE FOREHANDEDNESS OF NEW 
YORK 


By Alice Porter 


EW YORK is nothing if not fore- 
handed. The habit of anticipat- 
ing our needs beyond the urgen- 

cies of life is adding the last strain to 
our overtaxed nerves. 

With our men there is some 
for this projection of themselves into 
the future; business has its own laws, 
and to be forehanded is often to be ready 
for that crucial moment we call oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, the breadwinner in 
these days can only keep his place 
among men by keenest vigilance, by al- 
ways forward, by a clever 
diagnosis of the financial and industrial 
situation. It is not to be denied that oc- 
casionally a man may _ stumble hap- 
hazard on his luck, but in most cases 
good luck is cornered only by good 
management, and good management is 
simply making provision for anticipated 
contingencies. Perhaps, therefore, fore- 
handedness must be conceded to our 
mein as an important factor in business 
success—but how about our women? 
Isn’t living by anticipation simply a 
craze with the ladies of New York? 

Look at the shops, especially those 
that cater to feminine patronage. By 
February every window and counter is 
shivering with muslins and summer 
gauzes. You try to buy a set of furs 
or perhaps a heavy wrap, and you are 
told that such things have been packed 
away to make room for the spring ma- 
terials; that all such sales have been 
over for weeks, but if you will come 
in again they will have a few taken out 
of cold storage for your inspection. 

Cold storage, did they say! And all 
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the time the thermometer is at ten de 
grees, and a merry wind wrenching off 
hats, and turning old ladies inside out 
in front of those Towers of Babel we 
call our high buildings. The women 
must have faith as well as a lively im- 
agination to be buying their summer 
outfit in the middle of a New York 
winter. 

Possibly one in every hundred of 
these anxious shoppers may be prepar- 
ing for a Southern trip, but the propor- 
tion is too small to influence trade; the 
people who buy are the stay-at-homes, 
who want to get ahead of other cus- 
tomers with their dressmakers, and 
have their orders attended to before the 
“great rush” begins, and the result is 
the “great rush” lasts from September 
to August without a let up. 

This works admirably for both shops 
and dressmakers, but not quite so well 
for the domestic pocketbook. A ward- 
robe that seemed eminently suitable for 
the anticipated future for which it was 
planned often proves a mere waste of 
time and money in the changes and 
this mortal life; an altered 
programme—an illness—a death, and 
another trousseau is required at the last 
moment. The part of wisdom is to buy 
when you feel the need, and not till 
then. 

The same /iving forward—if I may 
so express myself—is to be found in all 
our social arrangements. From early 
December till Lent you find invitations, 
especially to large dinners, sent out four 
weeks in advance, and the result is that 
almost every dinner has to be slowly 
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reconstructed, as guest after guest drops 
out, so that in the end the entire char- 
acter of the entertainment is changed. 
Who can promise their company a 
month in advance in a town where grip 
and tonsilitis are springing from the 
iron shovels of our white-wings, and 
murder and sudden death are waiting 
on our street crossings and on our 
rails? 

The pleasantest things are the im- 
promptu (not the deaths, be it under- 
stood, though they represent the im- 
promptu gayety of a light-hearted trol- 
ley man or automobilist) ; I mean the 
amusements suggested by the inspira- 
tion of the moment. An appetite for 
pleasure is not always on tap, and en- 
gagements of long standing are often 
fulfilled with a sense of weariness that 
should have no place in social inter- 
course. If by asking your friends a 
month ahead you could count on get- 
ting together a congenial company, the 
end would justify the means, but the 
outcome seems quite the reverse—a dis- 
jointed function—an omnium-gatherum 
is usually the result, which gratifies no 
one but the hostess, while even her 
gratification is confined to a sense of 
relief in paying off so many obligations. 

On the other hand, things can easily 
become too informal; too little fore- 
handedness is almost as reprehensible as 
too much. Judged by old-fashioned 
standards, the habit among the young 
married people, both in Newport and 
New York, of giving invitations by 
telephone through their servants, is a 
case in point. 

A lady returns from a drive, and her 


servant hands her a message he has 
. . 8 
received and written down. 

“It came about ’alf an hour ago, 


ma’am.” 

She reads an invitation in his execrable 
writing to dine informally that even- 
ing, and play Bridge after dinner. In- 
cidentally it may be remarked that 
Bridge seems sufficient excuse for all 
informality, and it is as a_ tribute 
to its dominance that I spell it with 
a capital B. 

“Did Mrs. Blank telephone herself, 
Farley?” our lady asks, wondering 
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whether politeness requires her to make 
the exertion of personally sending a 
reply. 

“No, ma’am, | 
ler’s voice.” 

The lady breaths a sigh of relief. 

“You may telephone that it will give 
me much pleasure to dine with Mrs. 
Blank this evening at eight o’clock, and 
to play Bridge.” 

She is as exact as if the answer were 
written, and it will be duly transmitted, 
but it would have shocked our ideas of 
good manners twenty years ago. 

However, we must face the fact that 
time moves. The social etiquette of 
one generation becomes the antiquated 
prejudice of the next, and anything that 
makes for simplicity and spontaneity 
should be welcomed among people 
whose complex lives are blocked out 
weeks and months ahead. 

The instances of forehandedness on 
the part of New York women that have 
been given are, after all, mere matters 
of convenience and taste; they are sig- 
nificant of the times, and add to the 
nervous strain of life, but they involve 
no question of right and wrong. Now 
we come to a very serious phase of 
feminine plan making. It is the neces- 
sity that every well-to-do woman thinks 
unavoidable of getting out of town with 
the first blush of summer, and not re- 
turning till circumstances compel her to 
do so. 

During the winter months almost the 
first question women put to each other 
in the intimacy of after-dinner chat is: 
“What are your plans for the summer ?” 
and such an answer as: “I have no 
plans as yet,” or “I mean to stay in 
town with my husband as long as the 
children keep well,’ would denote an 
attitude toward domestic arrangements 
perfectly incomprehensible. “My good 
lady,” would be the answer, “what kind 
of a cottfge will vou find late in 
June ?” 

As a matter of fact, there are always 
plenty of cottages left over at all the 
summer resorts at lower prices than 
they commanded earlier in the season, 
and if these are not to be found there 
are still hotels that are comfortable 
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enough for a month or two. If hotel 
life at the Hot Springs, or Palm Beach, 
or Southern California is so delightful 
in the autumn and winter, it cannot be 
so horrible nearer home in the summer, 
especially where people make their own 
party. 

What is found so objectionable is 
usually simply unfashionable. I am 
making no especial plea for hotel life; 
indeed, in many respects it is deplorable ; 
but not half as deplorable as the uni- 
versal desertion of husbands, left to 
struggle on as best they can in heat and 
loneliness, or, even worse, in doubtful 
company, till such time as it shall please 
their families to return. It is so ab- 
surdly unnecessary except in the months 
of July and August, and it leads to such 
domestic upheavals that one wonders 
why the women persist in it. 

Of course this does not apply to the 
people who “find summer refuge near 
town where their husbands can go and 
come every day, nor yet to the very rich 
whose comfort can always be assured. 
I am referring to the men who have to 
stay in New York through the hot sea- 
son, and it is not too much to affirm 
that to abandon them for four or five 
months to the mercies of a caretaker 
in their houses and to their clubs for 
meals and companionship, is poor judg- 
ment on the part of the wives. Their 
far-sighted plans had better be revised. 

A strange example of this forestalling 
of the future is to be found in the wait- 
ing lists of our fashionable clubs and 
boys’ schools; in both you find the 
names of sons of members or graduates 
registered for future membership actu- 
ally before the babies have been given 
Christian names—entered for school be- 
fore they are entered for the kingdom 
of Heaven, poor little beggars! 

The older generation may remember 
a farce called ‘‘Toodles,” that held its 
popularity for many years, in which 
Mrs. Toodles, with a taste for so-called 
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thrift and auctions, buys a doorplate, 
engraved with the name “Thompson— 
with a p,” because if she should have a 
daughter, and that daughter should 
grow up and marry a man called 
Thompson, it. would be such a handy 
thing to have in the house! The era of 
doorplates is past, but the spirit of Mrs. 
Toodles is ever with us. It does not 
seem more farcical than many of the 
serious precautionary arrangements of 
twentieth century life. We are all too 
busy preparing for what may never 
occur. 

The vexation of the whole thing is 
that these anticipators succeed in im- 
posing their habits upon others through 
the pressure they create. 

When you know, for example, that 
every berth in the whole fleet of out- 
bound steamers leaving this port be- 
tween March and August, is bespoken 
months ahead, you are virtually forced 
into the same course of action if 
pleasure or duty call you to the other 
side. The booking agent of the compa- 
nies may assure you that many places 
will be given up at the last moment, 
that a large proportion of the cabins are 
only reserved provisionally ; but in spite 
of argument you are uneasy till you 
have obtained the refusal of what you 
wish; you also must forestall possi- 
bility. 

Indeed, the taste for anticipated ar- 
rangement is so developed in this gener- 
ation that the next fad may well be to 
have our coffins ready in the house like 
the first Frederick William of Prussia. 

Rather a grewsome memento mori to 
stand among the dresses in our ward- 
robes, or keep company with those jolly 
campaigners, the trunks in our store- 
room; indeed, it could only be to those 
who were already hiding a skeleton in 
their closet that the empty case could 
have few terrors. 

On the whole, we draw the line at 
coffins. 








HE, SHE 


AND IT 


By Charles Marriott 


Author of ‘‘The Column,” ‘‘T 


“T HE death of Raymond Sylvester, 
of Prague, on the fifteenth of 
January, 1897, was merely re- 

corded in the English lay newspapers. 

There was a tiny paragraph in the 
more important medical journals, to the 
effect that Immanuel Von Reichardt, 
professor of surgery in the University 
of Vienna, had attended Sylvester’s last 
moments and himself performed an au- 
topsy removing the brain according to 
Sylvester’s dying request “as a legacy to 
my wife.” Editorial comment was con- 
fined to an expression of profound re- 
gret and a short review of Sylvester’s 
remarkable theories on the mechanism 
of consciousness. 

Of himself nothing was known be- 
yond the mere fact that he was an Eng- 
lishman by birth who, after taking de- 
grees at Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities, disappeared from this coun- 
try. He had apparently neither prac- 
ticed nor held any public or professional 
appointinent in England. 

In the month of April, that is to say, 
three months after Sylvester’s death, 
Orme, editor of The Psychological Re- 
view, received a paper on a question 
then hot in the air and purporting to 
have been written by Raymond Sylves 
ter. From internal evidence it was im- 
possible that it could have been com- 
posed during Sylvester’s lifetime. The 
handwriting of the note accompanying 
the manuscript betrayed nothing, being, 
as in previous instances, that of a 
woman, presumably his wife. Orme 
wrote to the lady for an explanation ; he 
received a civil reply stating “the com- 
munication is the work of Raymond 
Sylvester.” This was, on the face of it, 
absurd, and Orme, a man of the highest 
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discretion, hesitated to make use of an 
article of such doubtful authenticity. 

There were seve ral possible solutions 
of the enigma. 

(a) The paper had been drafted by 
Sylvester, with almost prophetic fore- 
sight, and afterward adapted to the oc- 
casion by his widow or some unknown 
assistant—possibly Von Reichardt. 

(b) In spite of Von Reichardt’s 
testimony Sylvester was yet alive. 

(c) Von Reichardt was Sylvester. 

Orme inclined to (c). He therefore 
approached Von Reichardt in a guarded 
letter suggesting his collaboration, at 
least, in the paper on “Dual Personal- 
ity.” Von Reichardt, a man of aristo- 
cratic birth and haughty temper, re- 
sented the implication in terms that pre- 
vented further correspondence. In 
short, no solution was arrived at, and 
Orme, unwilling to neglect a paper of 
such value, made use of it, satisfying 
his professional scruples by printing the 
name of its author in inverted commas, 
“Raymond Sylvester.” 

At this time the chief English oppo 
nent of Sylvester's theories was Dr. 
James Monroe. His repl; to the post- 
humous paper on ‘Dual Personality” 
came as a surprise to his colleagues, 
who had regarded him as a man of dig- 
nified, if somewhat ponderous, character. 
On this occasion he betrayed a virulence 
of temper quite uncalled for by the 
subject under consideration, and evi- 
dently aroused by personal hostility to 
the dead man, whom he denounced as a 
charlatan and a mountebank. He al- 
lowed it to be understood that he had 
private reasons for his opinion based 
upon an acquaintance with Sylvester 
before he left England. Monroe’s po- 
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lemic was generally accepted as final 
proof that the paper on “Dual Person- 
ality” was a discreditable compilation 
by some surviving disciple of Sylvester. 
Circumstances pointed to Von Reich- 
ardt; and when he himself died it was 
assumed that there would be no more 
Sylvester papers. 

A few persons of imaginative turn 
were not satisfied with this arbitrary 
dismissal of the subject. Among them 
Fergus Halloran, who was at this time 
assistant pathologist to the London 
County Council. Halloran was about 
thirty years of age, tall and vividly 
handsome. His clean-cut features and 
virile movements gave the impression of 
great nervous energy; one felt that the 
outer man was molded on a mind of 
singularly fine quality. In appearance 
he suggested the poet rather than the 
man of science. Perhaps by reason of 
his Celtic origin he was a combination 
of the exact thinker and the dreamer ; 
a type somewhat unusual in his profes- 
sion, though it is indeed a question if 
the most important scientific discoveries 
are not, in ‘their conception, intuitive 
rather than deductive. 

Halloran had already attracted some 
attention by his efforts toward the ap- 
parently hopeless task of localizing the 
brain area concerned with purely intel- 
lectual processes. By some of the older 
men, Monroe in particular, he was 
looked upon as fanciful and unsound; 
though others, more perceptive, pointed 
out that whatever might be said of Hal- 
loran’s ideas his methods were unusu- 
ally painstaking; and, since the meager 
evidence from time to time collected 
seemed in support of his theories, he 
deserved at least serious consideration. 

Less by temperament than of pur- 
pose, Fergus Halloran was extremely 
methodical in the division of his days 
and ascetic in his personal habits. He 
lived in quiet rooms in the older part 
of Hampstead. His laboratory duties 
took up the whole of his day; he dined 
at six and, every day, whatever the sea- 
son, took an hour’s walking beforehand 
that his lonely meal might be salted 
with what human reflections he brought 
in from the street. For, unlike too 
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many of his particular calling, he 
learned his psychology at first hand and 
from the average man and woman. 

One evening in the June following 
the death of Raymond Sylvester, Hal- 
loran was returning to his rooms by 
way of Railton Avenue, when he met a 
woman whose face at once attracted him 
as a student. She looked about twenty- 
three, but matured as by some heavy re- 
sponsibility. Halloran reflected on the 
comparative rareness of a serious ex- 
pression; most people, most women 
especially, when unaware of notice, 
frown, simper or gape. This girl 
looked straight ahead with a curious 
preoccupation of manner; such a look 
as one sees in the eyes of soldiers home 
from active service. Halloran carried 
home an image of peculiar dignity. 

On a second meeting, three days later, 
he was disappointed by observing the 
girl hesitate as if she invited recognition. 
Halloran colored with vexation and 
passed quickly. Like most men of ar- 
dent nature he held to a fastidious 
standard of conduct in women, and any 
want of reserve afilicted him as a per- 
sonal humiliation. There only needed 
one more encounter to convince Hal- 
loran that he had been unjust and to 
change his critical notice into a serious 
interest. As they drew together the 
woman swerved and looked full in his 
face. She was on the point of speak- 
ing, but, with a sudden flame in her 
cheeks, turned impulsively and walked 
on. When it was too late to overtake 
her, Halloran found a key to her be- 
havior; her eyes, quicker than her 
words, were those of one asking assist- 
ance. He did not see the girl again for 
some days, and was ready to confess to 
an increasing anxiety when, one even- 
ing, as he sat after dinner, his landlady 
announced a visitor. 

“It’s the foreign lady, sir, who lives 
alone in Raleigh Place,” said the good 
woman, proud of her detailed informa- 
tion. 

Halloran went downstairs to find the 
object of his speculations. Her candid 
“Oh! you are Dr. Halloran!” did not 
contain any romantic promise, but when 
she added, “I am Mrs. Raymond Syl- 
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vester,” Halloran opened his eyes. He 
placed a chair for his visitor, who, how- 
ever, remained standing; she apparently 
found some difficulty in explaining her 
presence. To help her out with it, 
Halloran began: 

“Can I be of service to you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, as one repeating 
a lesson, “I shall be glad if you will 
come at once to my husband.” 

Halloran did not betray any surprise ; 
indeed there was that in the girl’s clear 
eyes which implored discretion. He 
looked at his notebook, unnecessarily 
except to imply that there was nothing 
unusual in her request, and said: “I will 
come with you now.” Mrs. Sylvester 
gave a gasp of relief and seated herself 
with an obvious failure of strength now 
that she had secured Halloran’s assist- 
ance. She was on her feet immediately, 
mutely pleading him to make haste and 
spare her further words. Halloran 
called a cab and they drove in silence to 
Raleigh Place. 

The house named by Mrs. Sylvester 
withdrew from the road with an air of 
discretion. As he followed the lady 
through a small, tidy, though uncul- 
tivated garden, Halloran was afflicted 
by the inhospitable appearance of the 
house front, not due to the actual struc- 
ture, which belonged to an older period 
when geniality was a builder’s virtue. 
The house was of red brick, with an 
iron balcony outside the three first floor 
windows, which were furnished with 
green-painted louvre shutters now 
folded back against the wall. Though 
small, the place suggested an institu- 
tion rather than a home; occupied, but 
inhuman; and not until Halloran stood 
upon the door step did he realize that 
the cause was a vacancy in the windows 
from the absence of curtains. When 
Mrs. Sylvester pulled the bell handle 
there was no answering sound within 
the house. This was explained when 
the door was opened by an old woman 
with the spiritless countenance of a deaf 
mute, whose German features also made 
clear the landlady’s misconception of 
Mrs. Sylvester’s nationality. Inside 
the door Mrs. Sylvester turned with a 
confiding gesture. 


“I will ask you,” she said, “not to 
show surprise or resentment at anything 
you may see or hear; but to treat my 
husband as if he were an ordinary pa- 
tient.” 

Halloran bowed; he was about to ex- 
plain that he was not a practicing phy- 
sician, but thought better of it and re- 
mained silent. Mrs. Sylvester led him 
upstairs and into a large room, uncar- 
peted, but covered with a neutral-toned 
linoleum, upon which their footsteps 
were unheard. The walls, painted a 
chilly gray, were naked of pictures and 
searched in every corner by the unhin- 
dered light from the two windows open- 
ing on the balcony. The air, in spite 
of the season, was cold and dry, and 
Halloran felt his nostrils tingling with 
a keen antiseptic odor. What little fur- 
niture the room contained was unup- 
holstered and finished off with rounded 
edges; there were no ornaments, and 
everything seemed arranged to deaden 
sound while permitting a maximum of 
light and air. 

The brilliant bareness of the apart- 
ment was uncanny, and remote from 
human associations as the temple of 
some cheerless faith; this effect, indeed, 
was increased by the disposition of the 
heavy table and chairs conducting the 
attention to an altar-like structure at the 
farther end of the room. Upon this 
pedestal stood apparently a gramo- 
phone. 

As they approached, Halloran ob- 
served several important modifications. 
The machine, though more compact, 
had not the weird economy of the usual 
pattern. There was less visible metal, 
but the finely made-cabinet work of the 
casing suggested an egg-shaped visceral 
cavity measuring about a foot the long- 
est way. With his hasty examination 
it occurred to Halloran that as the or- 
dinary gramophone put one in mind of 
a gigantic insect poised for flight, so 
this suggested a reptile newly fed. Ex- 
ternally, in addition to the large 
trumpet-like mouthpiece, there was on 
either side a cup-shaped receiver fan- 
tastically suggestive of an ear. The 
whole apparatus was supported by a 
cylindrical pedestal having a cupboard 
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door on the right-hand side. At a little 
distance were two standard candelabra 
of wrought iron set as for an altar. As 
he stood before the machine Halloran’s 
eyes were caught and held by the cold 
scrutiny of a pair of lenses. 

The thing spoke. 

“You are Dr. Fergus Halloran. I’m 
pleased to make your acquaintance. I 
am Raymond Sylvester.” 

Halloran kept his head. There was 
nothing impossible, he reflected, in the 
record having been prepared. The un- 
certain breathing of the woman at his 
elbow helped him to be calm. 

“I assure you,” continued the ma- 
chine, “that nothing but absolute neces- 
sity drove me to consult you. Before 
going any further will you kindly ex- 
amine my mechanism, and I shall en- 
deavor to explain what I want you to 
do. But I see you are under the natural 
impression that I am a practical joke. 
The shortest way out of that is to ask 
me a question—anything you like.” 

The thing spoke in a thin, blaring 
voice without modulation. Looking 
upon the apparatus, bathed in merciless 
light, Halloran was reminded of the 
stories of Memnonian sands, from 
which sounds are said to be evoked by 
the impact of the sun’s rays. The ab- 
sence of mystery in the surroundings 
of the room tried his nerves so that he 
was almost unwilling to dispel the idea 
of artifice. 

“Name the bones of the carpus,” said 
Halloran at random. The ‘thing re- 
peated them correctly. 

“T think you will admit the gramo- 
phone idea may be dismissed; though 
perhaps you are considering the pos- 
sibility of Sylvester being concealed in 
another room, and this but an ingenious 
extension of his organs. No doubt you 
will take my wife’s word. Irene, will 
you give Dr. Halloran the benefit of 
your opinion ?” 

“This,” said Mrs. Sylvester, with an 
almost perceptible shiver, “is Raymond 
Sylvester.” 

“Tt is a useful disguise,” tittered the 
instrument, “but I do not wish to con- 
ceal myself from you; as I said, I want 
your assistance. Irene will guide you 
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in a preliminary examination before we 
discuss the question of treatment.” 

The egg-shaped central casket opened 
in two halves, the lower containing a 
covered glass vessel filled with a color- 
less solution in which trembled a hu- 
man brain. A network of fine insulated 
wires connected the brain with what 
may be termed the external organs of 
the instrument. The brain was moored 
to the bottom of the vessel by a thicker 
wire disappearing into the pedestal. 
Another wire of the same diameter as- 
cended to a simall circular zinc plate 
resting upon the upper posterior surface 
of the brain. Mrs. Sylvester opened 
the door in the pedestal, exposing a bat- 
tery of two cells. When she removed 
the elliptical glass plate sealing the ves- 
sel, Halloran was aware of a faint odor 
of chlorine. 

“You observe that, essentially, I con- 
sist of a battery and a brain,” said Syl- 
vester; “the rest is mere mechanism.” 

Halloran was so absorbed in _ his 
minute examination that the sudden 
voice caused him to start involuntarily. 

“T see,” said Sylvester, dryly, “that 
in spite of your training you are not yet 
rid of the common illusion about the so- 
called mystery of life. If you will con- 
sider the human body with an open 
mind you will agree with me that it 
consists of a variety of inconvenient or- 
gans engaged ultimately in the produc- 
tion of energy; and of a more subtle ap- 
paratus converting that energy into 
thought and volition. I won’t bore you 
now with a history of the experiments 
by which I arrived at the conclusion, 
obvious to any unprejudiced observer, 
that the clumsy appliances of nature, 
subject as they are to disease and decay, 
wasting the greater part of their efforts 
on their own support, can be replaced 
by any simple contrivance for the direct 
production of energy. To go a step 
further—life is energy in flower. You 
are, of course, acquainted with the gen- 
eral principles of electricity?” 

Halloran assented. 

“Then I need only remind you that 
interruption of the electric current gives 
rise to phenomena varying with the na- 
ture of the substance interpolated. 
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With a filament of platinum wire you 
get incandescence; with a mass of gray 
matter, cerebration. It is entirely a 
question of molecular structure; the re- 
sisting matter translates into its own 
language, so to speak, the invariable 
energy supplied by the battery.” 

“But ” began Halloran. 

“T see you are full of objections; 
with your permission we will not con- 
sider them just now. It is sufficient 
that I am.” It gave a short, cackling 
laugh. ‘Is it not miraculous that no- 
body stumbled on this before? The ex- 
periment—so admirably described by 
Poe—of electrifying a corpse has often 
been tried, and I am convinced that in 
most cases consciousness has been re- 
called; but owing to the clumsy method 
of application, and to the fact that the 
motor centers respond more readily to 
external stimulation, the subject has 
only been able to find expression in con- 
vulsions terrifying to the investigation. 

“But to return to myself. For some 
weeks I have been conscious of a grad- 
ual diminution of mental energy. At 
first this did not cause me any alarm, 
but a chance remark of [rene’s aroused 
suspicion which resulted in the discov- 
ery that I am being slowly poisoned. 
The fluid in which you find nie is a so- 
lution of certain chlorides, carbonates 
and phosphates, together with a ster- 
ilized organic substance. These «ie, of 
course, gradually decomposed by elec- 
trolysis, and the elements necessary to 
nutrition—the amount is much smaller 
than you would suppose, by the way— 
taken up by osmose; but, according to 
my equation, there should be no free 
chlorine. I calculated on recombina- 
tion. On testing the fluid with an hy- 
drometer Irene discovered that the 
specific gravity instead of being in- 
creased—as one might suppose by evap- 
oration—is actually several degrees 
lower than when the solution was first 
made up. Will you therefore under- 
take a series of experiments to correct 
these errors? Incidentally, I may ob- 
serve, my discovery throws considerable 
light on the function of the chlorides in 
the blood of the living organism. There 
is also, by the way, a slight exudation 








of cholesterin in the sulci which must 
either be prevented or periodically re- 
moved.” 

Halloran was conscious that with his 
examination curiosity receded and gave 
place to a feeling of disgust. It came 
to him that the important question was 
the tie between the apparatus and the 
silent woman by his side. She was the 
more vital by contrast with this ques- 
tionable survival; and its existence was 
a wrong against her humanity. Hal- 
loran found himself engaged in an ab- 
stract argument. The thing was ab- 
solutely in his power; supposing he de- 
stroyed it, would the act be murder? 
Raymond Sylvester was legally dead; 
there was Von Reichardt’s written word 
for that. But then his consciousness 
survived; therefore Raymond Sylvester 
physiologically lived. 

“You hesitate, I see,” said Sylvester, 
with a wheezy chuckle. “Let me tell 
you that I don’t press you to undertake 
this—duty, shall I say? There are many 
good reasons why you should decline to 
interfere. Had Von Reichardt lived 
you would have been spared the priv- 
ilege. I don’t know whether you are 
above vanity, but I may observe I cliose 
you out of the whole profession. We 
read the journals even in Vienna; and 
we recognize the open mind.” 

Halloran remained silent. 

“The man is insatiable!” cried Syl- 
vester. ‘Finally, then, I directed Irene 
to take a house here on purpose that she 
might be near you.” 

“T will undertake the experiment,” 
said Halloran, shortly, coming out of 
his reverie. Sylvester laughed  dis- 
agreeably. 

“T congratulate you,” he sneered, 
“upon your susceptible nature. For my- 
self, I am capable of any emotional dis- 
turbance. You have heard of pure rea- 
son? That is the condition I have 
achieved. Formerly, as no doubt you 
have heard—with picturesque exaggera- 
tion—I was a man of strong passions. 
They don’t trouble me now. Irene, 
will you give Halloran some tea ?”’ 

Halloran found conversation diffi- 
cult. The sense of being watched op- 
pressed him, and he was abrupt and 
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awkward. The thing simmered with 
humorous malice. 

“You remember, Halloran, the gen- 
tleman in Wilhelm Meister, who carried 
his diminutive wife about in a box? 
For me the case is reversed, with harder 
conditions, for am I not in the hands of 
tle most vindictive of creatures—a 
woman? How easy to neglect my bat- 
tery; how innocently a wire corrodes 
and breaks—breaks of itself! And the 
happy widow bundles the remains out 
on the dust heap, a broken toy.” 

Whatever at this time was the emo- 
tional attitude of Irene Sylvester toward 
Fergus Halloran it is certain that she 
shared his embarrassment. Sylvester 
took no pains to conceal his entire ap- 
prehension of the situation. In a vague 
monologue he deplored his helplessness, 
praising the virtue of a woman bound 
for life by no possible tie but that of 
abstract duty to a mere thinking ma- 
chine. Here was, he alleged, the su- 
preme effort of platonism. He sug- 
gested her trials, her temptations; the 
possible birth of a new love, the intol- 
erable yearning of a balked maternal in- 
stinct. In a word, he spared no thrust 
of calculated irony to torture his help- 
less victims. 

“T am afraid, Halloran,’ he said, 
“you will not be flattered when I tell 
vou the difficulty I found in persuading 
Irene to make your acquaintance. 
Really,” he drawled, “I fail to under- 
stand her reluctance. You are—if you 
will pardon my frankness—by no means 
unattractive. But there’s no under- 
standing these women, is there? Per- 
haps, you know, it was only her artful- 
ness; she wished to make sure of my 
being past help before she called you in. 
Her excuses afforded me infinite amuse- 
ment. At last I flatly ordered her to 
bring you here. One would have sup- 
posed—would they not ?—that my need 
was ample excuse for ignoring these 
flimsy proprieties. Ah, well—no doubt 
she had her own very good reasons for 
delay.” 

This companionship of the pillory had 
the inevitable effect of deepening Hal- 
loran’s feeling toward Irene. If he suf- 
fered, how much more did she, and 
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was it not clearly his duty to stand by 
her? He had an example in her fear- 
less quiet, her unflinching gravity; only 
a momentary come and go of color, an 
uncontrollable quiver of nostril, betray- 
ing her tension. Besides, he argued, on 
purely scientific grounds his or some 
other man’s assistance was indispens- 
able; and, considering the situation, 
Halloran was a little inclined to con- 
gratulate everybody that the choice had 
not fallen upon a person of lower 
principles. That Sylvester expected his 
co-operation was evident. 

“You shall be my _  consciousness- 
physician,” he said. “The terms? Well, 
no doubt you will make your own terms 
with Irene. I shall not—indeed, I can- 
not—interfere should she err on the side 
of generosity. If you ever find me de 
trop you have only to turn off my 
switches—Irene will show you the de- 
tails—and I am a mere cipher; blind, 
deaf, a lump of inarticulate gray mat- 
ter. And now I think we will excuse 
you. Irene, there are still a few points 
upon which Dr. Halloran requires 1l- 
lumination, notably the circumstances of 
my previous history; and I trust you 
will not allow your absyird_ scruples 
to stand in the way of a plain statement 
of facts. I have warmed both hands, 
Halloran, both hands.” 

On leaving the house, Halloran was 
annoyed by the spectacle of Monroe 
walking placidly toward him. There 
was no mistaking that bulky figure. 
Monroe affected a Quaker-like honesty, 
a sheer black and white in his dress. 
His large, pale face was fringed with a 
silvery whisker; a broad, black bow set 
off so much of shirt front as the stiff 
broadcloth of his waistcoat allowed. In 
spite of his own bigness, his clothes al- 
ways looked a little too large for him, 
so that his manner of learned benev- 
olence was marred by a memory of the 
butler. Yet only the quick eyes in a 
smiling, immovable face, the lifting of 
the figure on the toes at every footstep, 
warned a shrewd observer that Mon- 
roe’s advertised honesty was a con- 
venient formula. This evening he was 
apparently unaware of Halloran’s ap- 
proach until they actually met. He 
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greeted him with a well-executed move- 
ment of suave surprise. 

“Ah, my dear Halloran!” he cried, 
effusively, “lightening, or should I say 
sweetening, the arduous hours? That’s 
right, that’s right; don’t shut yourself 
up too closely. I frequently deplore my 
neglect of recreative pastimes in my 
younger days.” 

Halloran had the uneasy feeling that 
Monroe had passed and repassed the 
house while he was inside. He had not 
forgotten Monroe’s answer to Sylves- 
ter’s last publication; and he suspected 
that there was some reason other than 
solicitude for the honor of science to ac- 
count for Monroe’s attitude toward the 
writer. Halloran himself did not share 
the general opinion of Monroe. He 
questioned his theories; and it occurred 
to him that Sylvester’s ostensible death 
removed a menace to Monroe’s position 
as a scientific authority. Was it possi- 
ble that Monroe did not feel satisfied 
that Sylvester was dead? Some weeks 
elapsed before Halloran was able to 
place the results of his experiments be- 
fore Sylvester. During the interval he 
again encountered Monroe, this time in 
the company of others. The great man 
was disposed to be learnedly facetious. 

“We must amend the classical divi- 
sion of all men into the followers of 
Plato or of Aristotle,” he said, “there 
are also the Sylvestrians—not to be dis- 
regarded, I assure you; eh, Halloran?” 

But while his huge frame quivered 
all over with the jest his anxious eyes 
were searching the young man’s face for 
some admission. His manner convinced 
Halloran that Monroe was watching 
him; and on his next visit to Sylvester 
he told him what had occurred. 

“Yes,” said Sylvester, complacently, 
“Monroe knows his master. He picked 
my brains before, but hadn’t wit enough 
to make use of them, consequently he 
denied their value; now he wants to pick 
them again, to better purpose. I’m 
afraid, Irene,” he added, cackling hor- 
ribly, “that Monroe will feel it his duty 
to damage your reputation.” 

The appeal in Irene’s eyes braced 
Halloran to the top of his honor. That 
he himself might suffer professionally 


from the association only increased his 
loyalty; and because he was so sure of 
himself and of her he came _ blindly 
through loyalty to love. 

The sense of human wrong in Irene’s 
position made his passion the more bit- 
ter; all reason but that of abstract, and, 
perhaps, fantastic virtue, was on the 
side of his heart. Halloran did not dally 
with temptation; indeed he spent him- 
self in fighting against the obvious truth 
that Irene was legally a free woman. 
He was maddened by the fact that in 
suppressing himself as a lover he con- 
demned her to suffering as a fellow- 
creature. Every day he learned of some 
fresh privation or indignity ; the hideous 
selfishness of unhampered intellect was 
made clear in a dozen ways. Sylvester 
assumed the necessity for his wife’s con- 
stant presence in the room except during 
the few hours he slept, when his 
sensory switches were turned off, and 
the current from the battery reduced to 
a minimum, 

Though the weather was now bitterly 
cold he would not allow a fire in the 
room; and since an artificial light was, 
he alleged, a source of contamination to 
the air, Irene was compelled to shiver 
long hours in the dark. Sometimes it 
needed all Halloran’s power of self- 
control to keep silent. He would find 
the patient woman pale and weary- 
eyed from hours of reading to her im- 
placable master. For Sylvester had 
been cut off in the middle of his experi- 
ments, and, though he had completed 
the apparatus for sight, speech and 
hearing, had not provided any means 
for turning over the leaves of a book. 
He was never tired of lamenting his un- 
timely translation. 

“Had I been allowed another year,” 
he would say, “I should have produced 
an apparatus surpassing the human 
economy in all its functions. Just a 
group of sentient ganglia in a network 
of electric wires, transmuting the fa- 
miliar current into thought and _ voli- 
tion. The details of the motor mechan- 
ism were so trivial that I neglected 
them, concentrating all my powers on 
the more exacting sensory appliances. 
I pay the penalty. “Bereft of movement, 
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I am at the mercy of a pair of plotting 
creatures either of whom could annihi- 
late me by the turn of a hand.” 

For with the apparent success of Hal- 
loran’s treatment he threw aside even 
the semblance of courtesy; and the hour 
of the young man’s visit was consumed 
between displays of naked egoism and 
trenchant insinuation. It is remarkable 
that Sylvester made little use of his 
unique experience; whatever abnormal 
impressions he received he made no 
sign. It would appear, indeed, that 
such was his invincible malice that he 
was determined no benefit from his dis- 
covery should react upon the humanity 
he hated even when he properly had 
ceased to belong to it. 

One day when Irene and Halloran 
were enduring a tedious diatribe from 
Sylvester they heard a one-sided alter- 
cation on the stairs. Old Miriam ap- 
peared in the doorway making stran- 
gled noises; but, before Irene could 
speak, Monroe pushed into the room. 

“Mrs. Sylvester,” he began, in a loud 
voice, mopping his forehead, “‘you must 
pardon my intrusion, but I could not 
make that old fool understand my mes- 
sage.” He sank uninvited into a chair, 
and, lowering his voice to a convincing 
earnestness, continued: “I am in urgent 
need of assistance, and to the best of my 
belief there is only one man in Europe 
competent to help me. I take this op- 
portunity to withdraw anything I have 
said publicly or privately in disparage- 
ment of—ah—Mr. Sylvester. He is 2 
wonderful man; where is he, that I 
may make the acknowledgment I owe 
him ?” 

He paused for breath, fanning him- 
self with his hat. Irene, white with an- 
ger, turned involuntarily to the machine. 
Monroe followed her glance with re- 
markable acuteness considering his ex- 
cited condition. Halloran interposed. 

“Dr. Monroe,” he began, “I regret 
that it is quite impossible for you to 
see 2 

“He ts alive, then!’ cried Monroe, 
with clumsy triumph, getting on his 
feet 

“TI was about to observe that, for the 
moment, I have the honor to represent 
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Raymond Sylvester,” said Halloran, 
coldly. Monroe grinned. 

“IT congratulate you, I’m sure,” he 
said, with a meaning glance from Irene 
to Halloran, “or should I rather con- 
gratulate Raymond Sylvester? It ap- 
pears that he is unwilling to assist me. 
I may observe that an important life 
hangs in the balance, but I should be 
very sorry to intrude the claims of sci- 
ence, of humanity I might say, upon 
Mr. Sylvester’s admirable domestic ar- 
rangements.” 

He backed with hideous politeness, 
though his eyes remained glued to the 
machine, and heavily descended the 
stairs. 

“Halloran,” observed Sylvester, 
dryly, “if Monroe comes here again I 
beg you will represent me by kicking 
him out of the house; I hate a clumsy 
liar.” 

Thus was added a new source of anx- 
iety to both Irene and Halloran. Since 
there was no reason to suppose that 
Monroe would hold his tongue, Hal- 
loran suggested, as a bare act of justice 
to Irene, that a few persons of discre- 
tion should be admitted into the secret 
of Sylvester’s existence. Sylvester 
would not hear of it. 

“I fail to see,” he said, querulously, 
“why you two should not take an obvi- 
ous advantage of the situation and 
marry. Nothing would be more to my 
benefit; for with your inevitable return 
to sanity F should again enjoy your un- 
divided attention. At present, I am a 


’ 


mere pretext. There is a _ practical 
reason that seems to have escaped 
you. I hesitate to say that I am 


immortal; but since the greater part 
of me can be renewed indefinitely, it is 
probable that I shall outlive you both by 
many years. If you marry, there are 
certain possibilities; don’t you think 
that so important a trust should be kept 
in the family, as a sort of household 
god? You might even found an heredi- 
tary priesthood to minister to the think- 
ing machine.” 

Halloran was heartily weary of the 
whole business. Had Sylvester shown 
any moral or mental worthiness his per- 
sonal suffering would have been more 
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bearable. In the abstract, as a scientific 
duty, his task deserved the renunciation 
of every human affection ; but that a no- 
ble woman should be made to suffer 
private insult and public suspicion for 
a mere Struldbrug was revolting. He 
dared not ask even himse!f what were 
Irene’s feelings toward him; he dreaded 
even her gratitude. 

Indirectly he learned many lessons, 
and his faith in the sufficiency of ma- 
terial science was mercifully shaken. 
There is nothing more cruel, nothing 
more anti-social than pure reason; it is 
precisely by those indefinable instincts 
beyond logic that humanity holds to- 
gether. So Halloran came to a dim con- 
ception of that something, the little 
more, whether soul or spirit, or in 
homely language “heart,” that no analy- 
sis can isolate nor synthesis involve; by 
which alone man holds his proper place 
in the universe. The phrase ‘for the 
blood is the life” appealed to him with 
irresistible meaning. He learned that 
the generous color of life is due to other 
qualities than those of the brain, and 
that those impulses often condemned as 
a hindrance to reason are indeed the 
compensations of humanity. 

In his life, Sylvester had been brutal, 
but not ungenerous; he was now the 
embodiment of littleness. He grudged 
his uncomplaining wife the necessities 
of existence, overlooking her frugal 
housekeeping with pitiless regularity. 
Worry and confinement began to take 
effect, and Irene was fast being reduced 
to the lowest condition of health. 

Halloran fretted and cursed in im- 
potent fury as he saw her growing daily 
thinner and paler. Irene would not— 
and he found a perverse comfort in the 
fact—dared not, allow him any privacy ; 
and beyond a few hurried words at the 
door, spoken with averted face, Sylves- 
ter had unhindered audience of all they 
said. The very ease with which they 
might have escaped their purgatory kept 
these two in constant sight of honor; 
and this was the more to their praise, 
since they received no credit for their 
steadfastness, but rather the reverse. 

“Halloran,” Sylvester would observe, 
malicnantly, “I don’t think much of 
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your enterprise. Why, in my time, with 
half your encouragement ” and then 
he would chuckle horribly over a long 
list of criminal reminiscences, sparing 
neither names nor details, until the 
cheeks of his wife were scorched with 
exquisite shame. 

Toward Sylvester, Halloran behaved 
with quiet self-control, meeting his in- 
sults with dignified reserve. Only once 
did he lose his temper in the presence of 
the instrument. To prevent unneces- 
sary wear and tear of the brain sub- 
stance he had improved the connection 
with the battery so that the current 
could be regulated with a correspond- 
ing increase or diminution of cerebral 
activity. This, of course, made a slight 
complication in the duties of the person 
attending the machine. Instead of only 
one change between the full action of 
the brain and sleep there were now sev- 
eral degrees indicated by a needle and 
dial. 

One evening, tired and dazed with 
her vigil, Irene switched off the sensory 
appliances as usual, but, instead of re- 
ducing the current to the “by-pass” for 
the night, left the supply switch in an 
intermediate position. On making the 
external connections in the morning she 
was alarmed by a stuttering shout from 
the instrument, and immediately after- 
ward dead silence with apparent cessa- 
tion of life. She at once sent for Hal- 
loran, who fortunately had not yet 
started for his laboratory. 

On examination and the discovery of 
Irene’s oversight, Halloran concluded 
that Sylvester had suffered an epileptic 
seizure. During the night his brain had 
become highly electrolyzed; there being 
no outlet for the excess of energy 
through his organs of communication 
with the outside world. When con- 
sciousness had been restored by inter- 
rupted current of gradually increasing 
force, Sylvester, vaguely aware of an 
accident, demanded an_ explanation. 
When Halloran told him what had hap- 
pened he at once taxed Irene with an at- 
tempt to destroy him, and suggested 
Halloran’s complicity. Halloran cried 
out with anger, and moved _ blindly 
toward the instrument. 
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“A pair of ordinary gasfitter pliers, 
my dear Halloran, ordinary pliers,” tit- 
tered Sylvester. ““Why this unneces- 
sary waste of energy?” 

Under the sway of Irene’s eyes Hal- 
loran managed to control himself. He, 
however, assured Sylvester that if his 
accusations were repeated he would give 
up the responsibility of attending to 
him. 

The end came with surprising sud- 
denness, and from an unexpected quar- 
ter. Glancing idly over the columns of 
an evening paper, Halloran’s attention 
was arrested by a paragraph headed: 


THE BURGLAR AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
A NEW TERROR TO HOUSEBREAKERS. 

his morning between the hours of two and 
three a burglary was committed at a house 
in Hampstead. ‘The police constable on duty 
in a road at the rear of the premises ob- 
served a man in the act of dropping over the 
garden wall. le sounded his whistle and 
immediately gave chase, but the burglar, 
whom he described as a stout, middle-aged 
man of gentlemanly appearance, managed to 
evade pursuit, and, at the time of going to 
press, has not been apprehended. 

Among the articles in Mrs. Sylvester's 
drawing-room was a valuable gramophone. 
This, upon investigation, was found to have 
been entirely destroyed by the midnight vis- 
itor. It is surmised that, feeling his way 
about the room, the burglar by some means 
or other set the instrument in action and, 
in a paroxysm of fear, destroyed it 





Halloran went at once to Raleigh 
Place. Mrs. Sylvester met him with 
embarrassment that caused him to hope 
wildly. Yet to the last the man of sci- 
ence asserted himself in anxiety for the 
fate of Raymond Sylvester. 

“Not here,” pleaded Irene, as Hal- 
loran was about to enter the gaunt room 
where the instrument had lived. She 
led him into a tiny sitting-room, com- 
fortless, but apparently her own. 

“Tell me what has happened,” he 
said. “Can I do nothing—is there no 
possibility of repair>’’ She covered her 
face with her hands. 
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“Don’t speak of it,” she murmured, 
“it was horrible. If it would have been 
of any use, I would have sent for you 
at the time.” 

“Then I will leave you,” he said, hes- 
itatingly. 

She burst into tears. When it was 
possible for them to speak calmly Irene 
told him what she knew. Always a 
light sleeper, she had been awakened 
by a confused cry from the instrument, 
followed by the smashing of glass. She 
ran into the room just in time to hear a 
scuffling sound as some person dropped 
from the balcony and ran around the 
side of the house. Mrs. Sylvester got a 
light, and examined the instrument. 
The case had been forced open, the 
glass receiver smashed, and the brain 
itself irreparably injured. 

“IT think,’ she said, in conclusion, 
“that the man intended merely to ex- 
amine the machine, for I found that the 
battery cells had been. carefully lifted 
out on the floor. Then, I suppose, he 
switched on the voice connection, and 
in his fright struck a violent blow at 
random.” 

“Then,” said Halloran, “it could not 
have been an ordinary burglar.” Irene 
hesitated. 

“Will you promise to make no at- 
tempt to trace the man? The police are 
not likely to find him unless you or I 
give them a clew.” 

“Certainly I will promise what you 
wish; but I don’t understand——’” 

“Tt think you will understand, per- 
fectly.” Irene opened a drawer in the 
table, and took out something. 

“This,” she said, “is what the man 
used to force open the case and smash 
the glass vessel. I picked it up from 
the floor just before the policeman 
came.” 

It was a small steel chisel such as is 
used in the post-mortem room. Rudely 
engraved upon it was the name of its 
owner: “James Monroe.” 


~~. 
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THE BALCONY BOX 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


[VE been to see a lot of shows 
Since I forsook the farm, 
Including some that folks have said 
Do one a deal of harm. 
But I recall one where I missed 
All risk of mortal shocks— 
The one in which I occupied 
A second-story box. 


We heard the curtain rising, and 
We knew it had begun; 

And when we saw folks leaving, why, 
We knew the thing was done. 

But what transpired between times—well, 
My guesses come in flocks, 

But I don’t know for certain, for 
We occupied a box. 


’Twas halfway to the roof, where we 
Could see the pulleys work, 

And when ’twas dark we faintly saw 
Some stage hands through the murk. 

But when the show was at its height 
We surely got our knocks, 

For we were safely hidden in 
That second-story box. 


The lady sitting at the edge 
Which overhung the crowd 

Could see the footlights, and sometimes 
She giggled right out loud. 

And then we knew she’d caught a glimpse 
Of some one on the stage; 

But that was all our bunch could learn, 
In our sequestered cage. 


We got to read our programmes through, 
The laundry ads and all; 

Learned where to buy our dry goods when 
We fixed up for the fall; 

We learned whose prices were the least, 
Who carried largest stocks; 

But—see the show? Nay, nay, Pauline, 


We occupied a box! 
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By Emery Pottle 


ERSONALLY I detest the opera, 
pP and when I make this statement 
I am perfectly aware of my ig- 

noble Philistine attitude. 

There was once a time when I was 
shy about confessing this, when I used 
to descant loudly upon its virtue, gab- 
bling off the names of the honorable 
singers with a great show of being en 
rapport with the musical situation, in 
lieu of being forced into a discussion of 
the inner meaning of Briinhilde, and the 
fire motif of Siegfried, and the sig- 
nificance of the Rhine maidens’ uncanny 
demonstrations. But now | am getting 
too old to dissemble over my pleasures. 

I remember, in passing, that my first 
step out of the Egyptian bondage of 
custom was a declaration of opinion in 
regard to nocturnal “rabbit parties”’— 
things unfit for the refinements of in- 
telligence and digestion. And some 
day I hope to become bold enough to 
aver that I cannot abide Milton’s poetry 
and Sarah Bernhardt. 

I believe that I have acquired that 
sense of tolerance and acquiescent cour- 
tesy which renders me not an ill com- 
panion to those who delight in these 
musical practices that so dismally prey 
upon me. Anne says I have not. This 
is a point we have long ceased to dis- 
cuss. 

I am politely interested, from a psy- 
chological point of view, in hearing of 
the phenomena which assail the wor- 
shipers of opera, but I dislike being re- 
ferred to as a soulless clod, a dull fellow 
with no perception of art, and no enjoy- 
ment of harmony that does not emanate 
from the placid pianola, or the flighty 
exuberance of a hurdy-gurdy bursting 
with “Syncopated Sal.” Anne tells me, 
and I can detect a secret pride in her ex- 


posed emotions, that in the great tune- 
less flood of warring chords and unre- 
solved minors of “Tristan and Isolde,” 
her soul leaps and bounds within her, 
all her culminate in one 
mighty tidal wave of emotion, that so 
overwhelms her she feels forced to rise 
and give vent to an Isolde cry of her 
own. Up to the present time, I am glad 
to say, she has not yielded to the uncon- 
ventional impulse. For my own part, I 
have also felt the necessity of uttering 
a wild, pagan cry during the perform- 
ance, but for an entirely different reason. 

Comparatively speaking, Anne and I 
are very poor. We do not mind it 
greatly, since nowadays it is considered 
in the best of taste to go about piquantly 
relating the facts of penury as a jolly 
good joke on oneself. While we can 
manage a number of luxuries and some 
few comforts, our purse will not permit 
the extravagance of opera tickets; and 
neither of us, thank God, was brought 
up to that unhealthy practice of true 
music lovers—herding impecuniously 
into a pestilential top gallery where little 
is heard and nothing seen save thin- 
faced, nervous-eyed girls, and shabby, 
long-haired youths reeking of their 
table d’hdte. 

It is mainly in consequence of this no- 
torious economy of ours, I take it, that 
once a year, usually in the anomalous 


sensations 


weeks of Lent, Mrs. Knickerbocker 
sends Anne her opera box for an even- 
ing. 


Mrs. Knickerbocker, I may as well 
explain, is Anne’s one association with 
the glorious company of box holders at 
operas, horse shows and the like. Their 
families were, in some way, kindly dis- 
posed to each other in earlier and less 
splendid days. And so as a duty, or a 
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sentiment, or a habit, Mrs. Knicker- 
bocker bestows on Anne a yearly emolu- 
ment or two of her greatness. 

The invitation arrives at brealcfast, 
brought in casually by our innocent 
maid. Its appearance is usually coin- 
cident on my part with a long and de- 
lightful period of content. The con- 
tent which always warns me of disaster. 

Anne instantly detects the import of 
the large, handsome missive. Without 
a glance at me she lays it beside her 
plate and goes on with the meal. I 
talk impetuously of the plumber’s visit, 
the President’s new policy, and the need 
of teaching poetry in the public schools 
—this to hide my depression of spirits. 
Anne answers absently. Already her 
mind is engaged in the process of put- 
ting new embellishments on her gray 
silk evening gown. At last she opens 
the letter with elaborate slowness and a 
little air of surprise that always irritates 
me—as if she didn’t know! 

“Oh, my dear,” she says, interestedly, 
“Mrs. Knickerbocker has sent us her 
box for ‘Die Meistersinger’—Friday 
evening—isn’t it nice of her?” 

“Very nice,” I answer with reserve, 
glaring into my paper. 

Anne, I can feel, is eying me coldly. 
She hands me the letter to read. I hate 
the Knickerbocker. crest—a flamboyant 
kind of bird perched on a hatchet-look- 





ing thing—and I do not like Mrs. 
Knickerbocker’s handwriting; it leaves 


nothing to the imagination. 

“T remember your husband, my dear, 
telling me once that ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
is his favorite opera, and so I am send- 
ing you, etc., etc.”—thus she ambles on. 
I cannot deny it. God forgive me, I 
did once tell the lady that very thing. 
It was when I was becoming engaged 
to Anne. 

“ ‘Wherewithal 
cleanse his ways?’”’ 
tently. 

“Tt’s very strange of her to remember 
that,’ I continue pleasantly, “but of 
course—you know—my dear, we cannot 
go; what a pity, too! You know we’ve 
invited the Applebys to dine with us that 
very night.” 

“T’d thought of that,’”’ is her answer 


shall a young man 
I murmur, peni- 
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(I knew it.) ‘And we can ask them to 
go with us; it'll be a charming party. 
The Applebys are so fond of opera.” 
(This with a domesticated emphasis.) 
“And we can also invite Willie Jeffreys 
and Maude Leavitt.” 

This is too much to bear. I really 
want to please Anne, and I don’t mind 
the Applebys—Appleby is a good fellow 
except that when he gets stirred music- 
ally he breathes heavily through his 
nose and beats time in the air with his 
foot. But Willie and Maude, no! 

“Anne, [ shall not take Willie and 
Maude with us! If we are to go to this 
—this entertainment, let us go decently. 
You know that those two persons will 
seek inevitably the rear of the box for 
the sole purpose of seizing each other’s 
hands, putting me at my wits’ end to 
seem to ignore it. Then when the lights 
go on Willie will sit dully and stare at 
nothing, just waiting to begin it again. 
No!” 

“But, dear, they’re engaged-——” 

“That is no palliation for the offense. 
Engaged people have no business at the 
opera—it’s too public.” 

“But we helped to bring: 

“Yes, I know we shamelessly helped 
to bring about their engagement, but 
that is no reason why we should display 
our handiwork to the world.” 

Vell, then, we can ask 

“My dear, it’s your own party—ask 
whom you like, only please not Willie 
and Mzude,” I protest. 

Anne, after a reproach of a look, sub- 
sides into a deep study. 

[ leave hastily. Anne calls down the 
elevator shaft: 

“Shall I send your dress coat to the 
tailor’s, dear?” 

Each year I have prayed that Anne 
would forget this, but never once has it 
escaped her. The times that I appear 
in my dress coat must be occasions of 
historic interest—to others. For the 
coat was made long ago, when I was 
graduated from my college, a slimmer 
and more debonair figure of a man. 

“T suppose so,” I shout back, to the 
delight of all in the car. 

I know as well as any one that the 
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experts on “the correct dress for men” 
won't let me go to the opéra in my com- 
fortable old dinner jacket that smells of 
my pipe, and has its pockets stretched 
out by my careless hands. Yet I am 
always hoping that this time perhaps 
I'll be allowed to wear it.: No one, I 
feel sure, would care. And in my dress 
coat J seem so young and unformed and 
growing. 

During the days that elapse before 
the event I ameas falsely cheerful as a 
man about to deliver an after-dinner 
speech. I say to myself: 

“Buck up, old chap, it’s for Anne, 
you know. She loves it, and perhaps 
this time you'll really find out what they 
all see in the thing.” 

Anne is always telling me if I went 
oftener that I'd grow to under- 
stand how wonderful and soul-building 
opera is. Sometimes I have a horrid 
nightmare that I actually have acquired 
the habit. 

“Yes, Anne,’ I murmur kindly, “I 
dare say you are right. Only the other 
day I was reading James on ‘Habit.’ 
He quotes, I think, Gail Hamilton, to 
the effect that after spending the night 
in the emigrant car, you notice in the 
morning nothing queer in the 

“You are neither nice nor witty,” | 
get back spiritedly, and Anne retires to 
her book. 

It is a curious thing that having 
sternly resolved to attend the opera, 
there never crop up such attractive ways 
of spending that very evening as are in- 
stantly thrust upon me. I give up my 
college alumni smoker with regret, and 
reluctantly decline Jones’ invitation to 
dine with him at his club and go on to 
-rof. Farthestnorth lecture on his 
feariul! dash to the Pole; Brown drops 
in with two tickets to “Twelfth Night” 
for Anne and me—he can’t use them, he 
declares—a kindness to take them—I 
am devoted to the theatre, he remem- 
bers. I mention this to Anne over the 
telephone with despondent timidity. 

“Tt’s very nice of him, dear, but of 
course we can’t go now,’ she answers, 
decisively, and rings off. 

The apartment echoes with motifs. 
Anne knows them all by heart—the 


soon 





near ! 
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Hans Sachs motif, the Beckmesser 
motif, the Walther motif, and Heaven 
knows what else. She whistles them in 
her bath, she sings them in series while 
she dresses, and she croons them plain- 
tively over her dessert. The evening: be- 
fore we go, she gets out the libretto and 
insists on reading the thing aloud in the 
German. I cannot think in German, as 
I have repeatedly explained to her. 

“You ought to, my dear, you studied 
it long enough in college,” 
verely. 

If I try to follow surreptitiously in 
the English parallel columns, I at once 
get hopelessly lost—the translations are 
so interestingly bad, and Anne reads so 
intelligently that I dare not admit I have 
lost the place. German seems to me 
suited only to the hortatory monosyl- 
lables of a beer-garden and to math- 
ematical pamphlets. 

I come home dolefully tired on the 
festive night and struggle into my even- 
ing clothes before such scant corners of 
mirrors as I can filch from Anne. We 
some way have always to hurry des- 
perately at the last moment, and the feet: 
of the Applebys are at the door while | 
am hooking up a lace bodice. 

“My dear, I forgot to tell you—l 
know you won't mind—that, at the last 
moment, I asked Willie and Maude—I 
couldn’t find any one else that we really 
like and would want.” She dare not 
face me as she says this. 

I am dignifiedly silent; the dress coat 
unfits me for argument. 

Dinner is a garbled event, incidental 
only to getting off. Mrs. Appleby—who 
knows a girl who knows Madame Eames 
awfully well—and Anne have a season 
of total recall in which they review, an- 
tiphonally, every opera that they have 
ever heard. Appleby holds forth noisily 
when the talk washes him on an operatic 
rock that he is sure of. 


she says, se- 


“By George, Lily,’ he breaks in, 
“wasn’t Melba stunning that night? 
Remember the bunch of violets some 


one threw at her, and nearly hit her on 
the head? and how they all laughed? 
Let’s see, we went ten times that win- 
ter, didn’t we? ‘Carmen’s’ my favorite, 
though. What's vours, old man?” 
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A glance from Anne. I mustn’t spoil 
the party. 

‘“ *Parsifal,’”’ I mutter, hastily. 

“But, say—why—why, that’s never 
been sung here yet, old man.” Appleby 
tries to be very courteous about it. 

“T know it, that’s why it’s my favorite, 
Appleby.” 

He is mystified, but presently laughs 
at what he is pleased to call my humor. 

“You’re a funny beggar,” he says, ad- 
miringly. 

Willie and Maude say little to us. 
They laugh incessantly, though, over 
something or other that they hope we 
shall inquire into. We never do. 


Coffee, such good coffee, too, is 
gulped nervously or left untouched. 
We must hurry, Anne tells us. In all 


my life I’ve never known her to be any- 
thing but embarrassingly early for the 
opera. 

“We mustn’t miss the heavenly over- 
ture,” they all assure each other, ex- 
citedly. 

“IT say, old chap, are you going to 
wear white gloves?” Appleby whispers 
in the hall. 

The thought chills me. Next to the 
dress coat I most distrust white gloves. 
With them on I cannot keep my eyes 
from my hands—they fascinate and al- 
lure me; I am compelled, against my 
will, to smooth them and boorishly re- 
gard their elegance. 

I temporize. 

“Are you, Appleby ?” 

The pervasive odor of cleaning fluid 
steals through the air. I know that smell 
of old. It means that Anne has had 
mine cleaned and is bringing them to 
me. 

“Why, yes,” I add, “I think so. 
all do, don’t they ?” 

“They’—already I am affected by 
that mysterious body of fashionable 
arbiters! Why does one never say, “We 
all wear them,” instead of, ‘They 
all ig 


They 





One of the most unpleasant adjuncts 
to refined poverty is the enforced use 
of the trolley cars. I wish never to be 


obliviously rich; my idea of affluence is 
to be able to set forth saying, from past 
economical habit, “I can’t afford a cab,” 
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then suddenly to shout, “Why, ves, I 
can, too!” 

There is a disparity between Anne’s 
evening gown—which will display itself 
in ruffled defiance from beneath her 
opera cape—-and the banal trolley car 
that stirs me to irritation at our lot. 
And many a time the dear girl has felt 
obliged to buy an evening gown, she did 
not in the least want, for the sole reason 
that it would look well in the street cars. 

We bundle in, the six of us, attract- 
ing general comment by grace of our 
silken attire. Appleby and I stand, of 
course, and try to outstrip each other 
childishly in efforts to pay the conduc- 
tor. The import of the occasion, 
coupled with the awful responsibility of 
carrying the tickets (my hand con- 
stantly springs to my fateful pocket 
where they rest), renders me cold and 
distant of mood. I do not, at any time, 
countenance conversation in the trolley 
cars—to me it is an affectation. Appleby 
vivaciously chats with us all, until by 
the time we get off, every one in the 
car is familiarly aware of our destina- 
tion, what we like best in opera, and 
when we last heard Jean de Reszke sing. 

This is a shocking admission, but 
some time I mean to steal into the opera 
house and there in secret satisfaction 
read the names upon all the honorable 
doorplates that adorn the box doors 
I’m not allowed to do it now because it 
is not nice. Instead, we ascend the stair- 
case nonchalantly, and in tones, which 
we flatter ourselves are quite casual, ad- 
dress gay little remarks to one another. 

The step from the tiny dressing-room 
to the exposure of the box itself, for me, 
demands courage. I am always re- 
minded of the shy trip one makes from 
the disrobing to the steamroom in a 
Turkish bath. I have, and I suspect 
Anne of having, a feeling of nakedness 
on first emerging, that well-nigh over- 
whelms me. With the exception of an- 
other charity party or two like ourselves 
the horseshoe is deserted. Anne, as I 
have said, is disgracefully prompt. 

We sit with a fine composure, trying 
not to be too curious over our pro- 
grammes and to speak in our natural 
voices. I am compelled to observe that 
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Anne and Maude Leavitt use last, and 


past, and vast with a somewhat more 


elegant a than usual. I even detect my- 
self indulging in a “My word” or two, 
and a ‘“Week-end.” I catch myself 
wondering who the people I am won- 
dering about think we are; the smell of 
gasoline on my gloves worries me; Ap- 
pleby’s remarks about the tremendous 
size of the building seem most trivial; 
and J am ashamed to say that Anne’s 
gray gown, which I admire and have re- 
peatedly commended, seems to me over- 
modest and altogether too serviceable. 

After the first excitement of the over- 
ture, when I am almost glad I came, the 
rest of the occasion is a desert to me. 
The house fills softly and rustlingly ; 
the curtain rises and falls gorgeously ; 
the singers come and go pyrotechnically 
—I heed it not. There is, I admit, a 
certain gratification in secing these price- 
less birds of song earn their fabulous 
salaries—a gratification that many mis- 
take for musical culture; beyond that I 
aim not impressed. No one talks in our 
box. _ Even Appleby is painfully silent. 
Willie and Maude cling desperately to 
each other’s hands—I know, though I 
do not look. I dare not even move my 
legs to cross them. In the next box I 
hear—oh, human interval !— 
this: 

“What is it to-night?” 

“Die Meistersinger,’ I believe.” 

“Good. That’s a talky opera. 
can chat all we like.” 

But none of that gayety for me; I 
must sit heavily, hour after hour. 

The entr’actes are blazes of light and 
jewels. No one looks at us, but I can- 
not get it out of my mind that they are 
all staring at the button on my waistcoat 
that needs re-covering. Maude keeps 
asking me breathlessly if I can see Mrs. 
Moneymillion, and sweeps the horse- 
shoe intrepidly with the glasses until she 
thinks she has found her. 


blessed 


We 


“T don’t think,’ Maude remarks, 
sophisticatedly to Willie, ‘“‘that she’s 
looking as well as usual, do you? That 


diamond tiara looks like a fence.” 

And Willie—weak one—who doesn't 
know Mrs. Moneymillion from the Prin- 
cess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, says fatu- 
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ously, “No, I don’t. Think she’s fallen 
off a lot lately.” 

Anne, bless her, is perfectly content 
with it all. I know she loves it from 
the way her eyes occasionally shut tight 
to keep back the tears, from the way she 
frowns at these pleasant whisperers in 
the next box, and from the way she 
ruins her gloves in applause. (I ap- 
plaud, too, but dispassionately, and only 
from a sense of fitness.) 

At eleven o’clock I can stand it no 
longer. I sleep to the finale. I cannot 


help it. No one, I believe, notices. The 
society folk are all gone—oh, blessed 


of earth !—and the real music lovers are 
steeped in hasheesh harmonies. 

The last crash of the brass, the last 
wail of the wood wind, the last flight 
of the inconsequent violins! 
thank God! 

Appleby says in awed tones, “What a 
wonder that man Wagner was!” 

We rise and clap to the echo that 
smiling, bowing line of artists swim- 
ming before the curtain. They appear 
again in new combinations. Again we 
go mad with enthusiasm. Appleby cries 
“Bis” and “Bravo” with a fine indis- 
crimination until he is apoplectic. I, 
too, catch the infection and shout my 
joy. But mine has a deeper meaning. 

Anne and | bid our guests good-night 
and send them on their ways. In 
the corner of our car we sink into 
dull, disillusioned silence. Her eyes still 
shine, and I know she is living over 
again the glories of Walther’s Prize 
Song and Hans Sachs’ rumbling apos- 
trophes. It is at such times that I wish 
I, too, loved the opera. I am very sof 
tened and pliable. 

She looks happily and sleepily up at 
me and says with a smile: 

“You did like it better this time, didn’t 
vou, dear?” 

I cannot but dissemble again. 

“Yes, Anne, I—I—think, I hope so,” 
I murmur, ingloriously. 

At any rate, [ can say 
some chap next day: 

“Can't say I think one enjoys the 
opera a bit more in the boxes than in 
the dress circle. Why, last night my 
wife and I is 


It is over, 


offhand, to 











By Tom 


BEAUTIFUL white stork having 
A once paid a visit to a certain 
household, flew away with exul- 

tation. 
“Seldom in my career,” he said, 
“have I seen such a promising girl baby 
as the one I just left. I must really see 


what can be done for her, to make her 
life what it should be.” 

So he went to Father Time. 

“This new little friend of mine,” said 


the stork, “is rather unusual. Will you 
be kind to her?” 

“Yes,” said Father Time. “Since you 
ask me, I will touch her gently. But if 
you wish your young friend well, why 
not commend her to the Angel of Sim- 
plicity ?” 

“Good!” said the 


stork. “I will do 
And to Simplicity he went, and ex- 
plained his errand. 

“T shall rejoice to oblige you,” said 
Simplicity. “So many girl babies are 
born now who evade me, that [ am only 
too glad to be notified so early. I shall 
go immediately to your young friend 
and touch her with my wand, so that 
the artificiality of life may not spoil her, 
but, ever, hers shall remain a simple 
nature. And, while you are about it, 
why not go to the Angel of Courage and 


tas 


so. 


enlist his good offices ?” 

“IT shall go at once,” said the stork, 
“and I thank you for your suggestion.” 

To the Angel of Courage the stork 
said : 

“Will you not go to a little girl friend 
of mine, who has just entered life, and 
impart to her your spirit?” 

***’Tis well,” said Courage, “since you 
ask it. I will give her patience under 


difficulties, and a power of surmounting 
her one 


obstacles that shall make of 
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the real women heroines. It is so much 
easier, you know, because your little 
friend is a girl, and girls take to me bet 
ter than boys, as a general rule. Fare 
well! And yet, ere I go, let me advise 
you to seek the Angel of Domesticity. 
She may be able to help your ward.” 

So to the Angel of Domesticity went 
the stork, and said: 

“T have just left a little girl baby. 
She comes to one of the best families, I 
assure you, and though they are not 
more than comfortably off in this 
world’s goods, I am sure, with your 
help, that she will in time make the best 
Ot wives. 

“T take great pleasure,” said the An- 
gel of Domesticity, “in acceding to your 
request. [ shall endeavor to imbue your 
little friend with that special ability to 
conduct a home, with that quiet air of 
control and that apparently inherent re- 


serve power that make the ordering of 
Ss 


a house seem so difficult to those who 
have not my special gift. And, now, 
may I make a suggestion ?” 

“To be sure,” said the stork, “any 


other guide you can give me [ shall be 
truly grateful for.” 

“Over there,” said Domesticity, “are 
the twin spirits of Beauty and Frivolity. 
Go and ask them for aid. Your pro- 
tégée, you know, should. be beautiful 
and just a little frivolous; it is a great 
help.” 

“Thank you,” said the stork. And so 
he flew to the Spirits of Beauty and 
Frivolity as they sat singing in the sun. 

“Listen,” said the stork. “I have a 
little baby girl friend whom I have just 
left at a certain house. It is true that 
she does not belong to the very wealthi- 
est family.” 
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“That does not count,” replied Beau- 
ty and Frivolity, “so long as she has 
us. But you know we don’t go every- 
where. Tell us what qualifications your 
little friend has.” 

The stork’s eyes shone with enthusi- 
asm. 

“Ah!” he cried. “She has indeed the 
supreme gifts. She has that rare bless- 
ing, a truly simple nature, and, in ad- 
dition to this, she has sublime Courage 
and Domestic Virtue. Besides, Time 
has promised to touch her lightly.” 

Beauty and Frivolity laughed. 

“If she had but one of these virtues 
you have mentioned,” they cried, ‘“‘we 
would go to her gladly. But she has too 
many of them already. No! good stork. 
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We shall not visit your friend. She will 
have to do the best she can without us.” 


It was nearly a century later. The 
good stork, flying across the country on 
an errand of light, paused suddenly as 
he heard the tolling of a distant bell, 
and a tear shone in his eye. 

“What is the matter?” said Father 
Time, observing him. “Why are you 
so sorrowful ?” 

“T am grieving,” said the stork, “for 
a friend of mine—one whom you prom- 
ised to touch gently.” 

“Didn’t I do it?” said Father Time. 
“I always keep my promises.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the stork. 
died an old maid.” 


’ 


“But she 


we. 
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ASKIN has no concentration as a 
village; it is represented by the 
church or the post office, and is 

overlooked of the outside world, except 
for a few months before elections, when 
gentlemen come from far away and 
make speeches of fervent patriotism. 
Two railroads, converging at the city 
twenty miles distant, have done much 
to drain its small, steep hills and its 
sudden valleys of life and to leave them 
more secluded than ever. In winter and 
early spring there is no travel over the 
winding pike; a market cart drives down 
in a leisurely fashion, or a farmer 
makes an early start with his load of 
weedy hay, and so little of note or of 
interest passes, that if a strange bird 
fly past their windows, the women liv- 





ing by the wayside are sure to have 
seen it. 

Taskin Meeting stands on a rise 
behind a row of oaks; it commands a 
stretch of country, fading, one round 
field above another, to a blue, undulating 
line against the east. Its general ap- 
pearance bears witness to the time when 
bravery of outward apparel was repu- 
diated, but a tablet set in the north cor- 
ner states that it was “Improved 188--,” 
and its steeple combines five orders of 
architecture in a height of thirty-five 
feet. There is a broad and lofty door 
with a Gothic arch; the rose window 
over it is surmounted by lanceolate and 
latticed openings beneath four minarets, 
from which springs an early English 
spire. 
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The big weathercock was turning 
slowly after a whirling day, and shad- 
ows of the thin, gray and white stones 
—that seemed bracing themselves 
against a swift descent over the slope 
—were long, when Mullikin Pumphrey 
left his horses in the road and climbed 
the bank to speak to the minister. 

Both were large men of middle age. 
Pumphrey delivered his few words in a 
ponderous way that was in keeping with 
his heavy outline and movements, and 
the Rev. Mr. Brower had an oratorical 
manner of giving to all vowels the round 
resonance of “‘o.” 

They discussed a proposed meeting, 
the necessity of replacing the sexton, 
and then Pumphrey said, with a shade 
more of color in his square, red face: 

“Just while I think of it—I’ve about 
made up my mind to marry; that is, to 
marry a second time.” 

The minister folded his arms across 
his chest and nodded approvingly. 

“Very good, sir; very good. I ap- 
prehend, that the truth, ‘It is not well 
for man to be alone,’ applies to a wid- 


ower as well as to a bachelor. Glad 
to hear it.” 
“Yes,” said Pumphrey, “I’ve been 


thinking of it for some time. Fact is, I 
had been thinking of it before I knew it. 
A man that’s been used to having things 
going pleasant around him and some- 
body always there when he comes in, it 
makes a heap o’ difference.” 

“Yes, yes; and your daughters all 
away.” He thought over the marriage- 
able women in Taskin. “I do not re- 
member to have heard,you mention the 
lady.” 

“Well—Celia; Celia Pendower; Me- 
dora’s youngest sister.” 


“Oh, I see! Miss Celia; your late 
wife’s sister. An eminently proper 
choice. I congratulate you, sir.” 


“Eh—not yet.” He struck the palm 
of his left hand with the back of his 


right. “Not just yet. She hasn’t 
agreed-so far. In short, she has said 
no.” 


The minister moved his head back 
and forth many times, and smiled, in- 
dulgently ; he lifted his chin and closed 
his eves. 
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“My dear sir, they all say no. There's 
my wife, Mrs. Brower; she said no— 
no—no. Although, at the time, I had 
reason to believe she was preparing her 
wedding outfit. Miss Celia will change 
her mind.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“Depend upon it.” 

Pumphrey looked relieved. 

Maybe you’d say a word to her 
” 





A commotion in the road interrupted 
him; he sprang heavily down the bank 
after his horses. 

“Don’t mention this to any one else,” 
he called back. 

The minister shouted an assent, and 
watched him out of sight, when he hur- 
ried home to tell his wife. 

The following Monday morning be- 
fore the red had quite gone from the 
light, two women made an early jour- 
ney over the road to Taskin post office. 

It was a hilly road that fell in rapid 
descents to the bed of a stream which 
showed the blue of broken flints in its 


shadows, and advanced in the same 
breathless fashion to the western 
horizon. 


On the far side of the stream was a 
slate-colored house with green shutters 
that had once been the toll house. Be- 
fore it rose a wooded hill, and behind 
it another, bare and shaped like a knob, 
with three cedars on the top. A black 
cow in an almost perpendicular position 
was grazing on its steep slope. 

The tollgate leaned in permanent re- 
tirement against the end of the porch, 
with its unnecessary post opposite, and 
the weather-beaten sign, with a scale of 
toll and many solemn commandments 
as to the breadth of wheels and tires 
that antedated the days of railroads 
was still in place. 

Very keen eyes might read: 

For every score of sheep. . 06 cents 


For every score of hogs............06 cent 
For every horse and rider or led 


Seon or ee eee rk 
For every sulky, chair, chaise, Phae- 
ton, coach, coachee, wain, sleigh, 


sled; for every horse drawing the 
ee eee 
And all carriages aforesaid which shall be 
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drawn by oxen in the whole or in part, or by 
mules, two oxen shall be estimated as equal 
to one horse, and every mule as equal to one 
horse in charging the tolls as aforesaid. 


This sign was considered indispensa- 
ble to the post office, although there 
was no need of signs in Taskin. The 
carrier left the mail, approximately, ev- 
ery morning, and people called for their 
letters when they liked, generally Satur- 
day afternoon as they went to the store, 
unless it were an anxious girl who had 
a lover out of the neighborhood. 

Sometimes, in a case of special in- 
terest, the postmistress took the mail to 
church and distributed it after service. 

The postmistress and her niece, Su- 
sanna, were at breakfast in the small 
room back of the office. Of late the 
meal had grown to be a silent one, for 
the girl was absorbed in thought. 

There were unequal likenesses and 
contrasts between the two. If Celia’s 
eyes were large and dark, Susanna’s 
were larger and darker; Celia’s cool lips 
told nothing in many words and parted 
readily in bursts of laughter, though she 
could easily assume the restrained, se- 
cretive air, so admirable in a postmis- 
tress. Susanna had the _ eloquently 
expressive silence of youth that revealed 
all things. The further her love affair 
progressed, the less she had to say 
about it. 

In the light of her new experience 
she studied Celia, and she asked a great 
many wordless and unsuspected ques- 
tions. 

“Have you ever cared for anybody?” 
she questioned. “Did you ever kiss 
anybody? Did you ever lean out of that 
little window upstairs and listen for 
anybody, and feel happy because you 
heard footsteps and run upstairs quick 


and feel miserable because you heard 
footsteps going away until you re- 


membered that they travel in a circle and 
always come back to the starting point? 
Did you ever——” 

“What time did Grant Larkin go 
home last night?” asked Celia. 

Susanna started guiltily. She lifted 
her empty cup and showed a red lip 
under its rim and a sweep of long, 
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white throat as she pretended to drain 
it. 
“Tt—it was early.” 

“It’s always early, isn’t it?” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“T woke up and went to sleep two or 
three times after I heard him get up to 
go. You mustn’t think I’m objecting, 
Susanna. I like Grant Larkin. He's 
been stopping in here with letters ever 
since he was so high. I know him, and 
he improves. I do like a man to be 
public-spirited, and not want everything 
his way. He behaves well about church 
matters—gives in to the majority.” 

“Yes, he agreed Susanna, 
“and he’s always right, too. And he’s 


does,” 


got a lovely disposition. His mother 
says—— 

The bell above the post office door 
jangled noisily. 

Celia leaned back in her chair and 


lifted the curtain from the glass par- 
tition. 

“There is Mrs. Brower. What has 
brought her so early? She never has a 
letter on Monday.” 

She assumed her official air 
left the room. 

The post office had a desk with rows 
of pigeonholes which were never used, 
as Celia kept the letters in a bundle in 
the table drawer, and wrote her returns 
on the back of an old geography, held 
on her knee. There were two hickory 
rocking-chairs, some department reports 
on a set of shelves, a print of the battle 
of Trenton, and faded photographs of 
the Pendower connection on the walls. 
A small sofa filled one* corner, and in 
another three carpeted steps appeared 
to have slipped from the staircase un- 
der the door. 

Mrs. Brower was a smiling woman 
with keen eyes and a soothing voice. 

“The mail is not in yet, Miss Celia? 
No.” 

“Not yet. 


as she 


It never is before nine.” 


“No. I wonder if there was any- 
thing for us yesterday?” 
Celia opened the table drawer and 


looked over the bundle of letters. 
“Yesterday was Sunday. Take a seat 
and wait.” 


“So it was. Yes,” said Mrs. Brower. 
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She made herself comfortable in the big 


rocking-chair before the fire. ‘You're 
always so cozy here. It takes a real 
home-making woman to bring the home 
atmosphere into a public office. Yes,” 

“?*Twas this way in father’s time.” 

“Yes. I suppose you don’t like to 
think of giving it up. No.” 

The bundle of letters fell to the floor, 
and the string broke. 

“I’m not going to give it up.” 

“Not just at present. No. 
by.” 

“Not until we have free rural deliv- 
ery,” laughed Celia, “and it will be a 
long time before we'll be troubling our- 
selves about that.” 

“Yes. Except—you know I don't 
believe in women meddling in politics in 
any way whatever, but [ did hear Mr. 
Brower say that Mr. Pumphrey—Mr. 
Mullikin Pumphrey, you know, Miss 
Celia—says that free rural delivery 
might come up at any time. It would 
be easy enough to bring it about after 
the people were put in the notion—espe- 
cially if they had it down Joppa way. 
And if he thinks so, why, Mr. Pum- 
phrey’s got a good deal of influence 
with our voters, Mr. Bowers says, being 
one of the commissioners and having 
work to give out in winter—yes—when 
there’s not much doing for men and 
horses. And Mr. Pumphrey 
ever should want to get rid of the little 
post But I suppose you 
know what he thinks about it better 
than-I do. Yes.” 

“He hasn’t said anything to me.” 

“No. Wel, it wouldn’t make any 
difference to you. You don’t expect to 
ro on keeping post office all your life. 


‘ 
ban) 
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“Indeed I do.” 

The bell above the 
Brower’s protest. 

A boy on his way to school came in to 
mail a card. He was immediately fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Delia Gaskins, who had 
tied her fat, white horse to the toll post 
and hurried across the road. 

“Celia,” she said, “good-morning, 
Mrs. Brower. Celia, I thought I’d come 
over early about the glass cutter. Ev- 
erybody ought to have a glass cutter. 


By and 


so—if 


offices—— 


door silenced Mrs. 
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Last week the dining-room window was 
broke, and if we’d had a glass cutter it 
could have been mended right away; 
but we hadn’t a glass cutter, and there 
we were.” 

“Mail’s not in yet. Won't you go 
back and have a cup of coffee?” 

“Not with my head. I wouldn't 
choose any. I tried our fever tester 
this morning, and it went way up. Ev- 
erybody ought to have a fever tester. 
You'll never know how your tempera- 
ture changes unless you do.” 

She unfastened her cape, took the re- 
maining rocking-chair, and the two 
women rocked in unison and tossed the 
conversation like a ball back and forth. 

“T’ve just been telling Celia,” said the 
minister’s wife, with a guilty air, as if 
she were conscious of having arranged 
the subject beforehand, “that no woman 
expects to go on keeping post office for 


the rest of her life. No. And Celia 
says she does. Yes.” 
“Well,” returned the other, “it’s a 


matter of choice with Celia. When poor 
father left us—he didn’t believe in 
women holding public offices, even if it 
was his daughter—he expressly stated 
to me in Celia’s presence—in Celia’s 
presence he expressly stated to me, that it 
was /tis wish that Celia should make her 
home with one of her married sisters. 
Medora’s children were all small at that 
time, and she was put out when Celia 
wouldn't go. And IJ was affronted, and 
Titus was affronted, too. Celia knows 
that. Don’t you know that, Celia?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

“You felt, naturally, that people would 


make remarks,” said Mrs. Brower. 
“Ves, And sisters don’t like to hear re 
marks made. No.” 


remarks, as | 
heard, and as Titus heard, and as you’ve 
heard yourself, Mrs. Brower. Of course 
people should not; but we all know 
they do. We all know it.” 

“What difference does it maker” 
asked Celia. “Ifa woman likes her old 
home better than somebody else’s, why 
shouldn’t she stay there?” 

“T must say, if poor father had 
known this he would have made a will; 
and Titus thinks so, too.” 


“People did make 


ey 
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“Father and I understood each 
other; besides, there was nothing to 
leave but this house and the side of the 
hill.” 

“And when Susanna goes 

“Is Susanna going?” 

“Grant Larkin has been seen looking 
at Smith’s place over by the school- 
house; he was there again Saturday. 
That would be mighty convenient.” 

“You mustn’t think a man’s so much 
like a robin; he doesn’t always build 
when he looks for a nest.” 

“Celia! Celia!’ called Susanna, from 
above. 

“Look out for the mail, will you?” 
asked Celia. 

When the door closed upon her the 
visitors leaned forward in their chairs. 

“Sometimes I think she is opposed to 
Grant Larkin on account of his being 
Thomas Disharoon’s nephew. Thomas 
Disharoon and Celia fell out about a 
tuning fork.” 

“Yes. I thought it was the steeple on 
Taskin Meeting.” 

“Nobody knows exactly. They were 
both so close-mouthed. He liked the 
old way of doing things. He didn’t 
want the organ, and he didn’t want im- 
provements, and she did. They'd had 
an organ down Joppa way for two 
years. She said he wasn’t public- 
spirited, and he said he'd never go inside 
of Taskin Meeting if they put up the 
steeple, and they did put up the steeple 
as you can see for yourself, and he’s 
been affronted ever since, and so has 
she.” 

They leaned closer and _ whispered 
their surmises of Thomas Disharoon, 
Celia, and Mullikin Pumphrey. 

When the postmistress returned, 
Delia said: 





“Celia, we never have anything we 
don’t want our neighbors to know, espe- 
cially the minister’s family; and I must 
say, I don’t think it was sisterly in 
you.” 

“What wasn’t sisterly ?” 

She began to dust the empty pigeon- 
holes; she was in the habit of dusting 
the pigeonholes when she was em- 
barrassed. 


“Mullikin told Mr. Brower Saturday 
about half-past five o’clock ; so you can’t 
deny it.” 

“Well, not exactly, Mrs. Gaskins,” 
corrected the minister’s wife. “No. It 
was nearly six, I should judge, for Mr. 
Brower was a little late for tea, and he’s 
generally so punctual. Mr. Pumphrey 
said if Celia thought as he did. Yes. 
Mr. Pumphrey made no positive state- 
ment. No.” 

“It’s the same thing, isn’t it?’ 

“No, it isn’t,” said Celia. “If you 
mean that I’m going to give up the post 
office for anybody.” 

“I’m this sort of person; if Provi- 
dence sends a woman a good husband, 
I think she ought to take him.” 

“A good husband,” laughed Celia. 

“TI said a good husband, and I re- 
peat it. A good husband. Did you ever 
hear Medora make any complaints ?” 

“Never.” 

“Mail—mail!” shouted a voice. 

Celia stopped laughing, and went out 
to the mail cart, where she had the usual 
conversation with the carrier. 

She brought back a breath of keen, 
March wind and some _ neighborhood 
gossip, and she emptied the pouch with 
her most official air. 

“Maybe your glass cutter has come,” 
she said. 

There were a dozen letters, a package 
and several pamphlets. 

The women arose to go. 

“Stay longer; do,” urged the post- 
mistress. 

“Not with my head,” answered Delia, 
resentfully. “I never stay anywhere 
long with my head.” 

Celia watched them drive away up the 
hill. 

“They'll spend the rest of the morn 
ing telling everybody,” she said. 

More than the usual number of peo- 
ple called at the post office in the course 
of the week. Men and women who 
were not in the habit of receiving let- 
ters came to ask for them. 

The bell above the door became a jan- 
gling prelude to an unvarying strain: 

“We're sorry you're going to give up 
keeping post office, Miss Celia.” 

When Celia explained that she hoped 
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to be postmistress indefinitely, they 
smiled incredulously. 

It took Taskin a long time to have 
faith in these protestations, until nomi- 
nations were about to be made for the 
legislature. Out of them began to grow 
a waxing faith in the benefits of free 
rural delivery. There was not much 
influence needed to make this the turn- 
ing point in party measures. 

Mullikin Pumphrey had the sym- 
pathy of the community. Even the 
Spanish-American War failed to excite 
the interest and indignation that his un- 
successful wooing had done. 

Everybody wanted. to know what 
Celia Pendower meant. 

He came regularly to the post office 
and sat in one of the big chairs in an 
attitude of dejection with his head sup- 
ported on his hand. He watched Celia 
stamp the letters, and he wondered what 
was in the packages which were sent 
away. 

“You seem to take a heap o’ satisfac- 
tion in that,” he said. 

“T’d be lost without it.” 

“You've had it a long time.” 

“T don’t know when I haven’t handed 
out letters over this desk.” 

“There’s talk down Joppa way of 
free delivery.” 

“That won’t interfere with us. We 
don’t want it.” 

“We haven’t thought about it. Time 
we were having improvements—more 
improvements. It wouldn’t take long 
to put the idea in people’s heads. I’ve 
been doing some building at my house.” 

He waited for Celia to speak, but she 
was occupied with her letters, and he 
went on: 

“T’ve had the back staircase taken 
down, and a covered way made to the 
woodshed. You never liked that back 
stairs, did you?” 

“T had nothing against it. Medora 
did. Pity you couldn’t have had it done 
in her time.” 

“T did think about it. I’ve put up a 
bay window and a porch at the other 
end.” 

The red in Celia’s- cheeks grew 
deeper. 


“T hope you didn’t go to any expense 
on my account.” 


“T reckon I can afford it. You'll: 


change your mind.” 

She heard Susanna and Grant Lar- 
kin coming up the path, and she whis- 
pered hurriedly: 

“Never think it. I don’t change my 
mind. Ask Delia. You’ve heard Me- 
dora say so, haven't you? I'll never 
have anything else to say but just no.” 

The bell above the door made a great 
noise, and Susanna entered. Her eyes 
shone, and her face glowed from the 
cold spring air. 

Mullikin Pumphrey lifted his pon- 
derous weight awkwardly from the 
chair; he picked up his hat and began 
to turn the brim through his hands. 

“T’ve been telling your Aunt Celia,” 
he said, “that we’re behind the times. 
We'll have to wake up a bit. It 
wouldn’t take much to get free delivery 
up as far as Taskin. Good-night.” 

After this he came at gradually 
lengthening intervals, and every time he 
said : 

“Think it over. It’s not too late yet, 
Celia.” 


Celia began to doubt everybody, even 


Susanna, who was too much absorbed 


to be aware of it. Her words were few, 
and her ready laugh came rarely. 

The two women sat in the back room 
and stitched long, white seams and 
made buttonholes. Susanna thought of 
so many happy probabilities that speech 
was_an interruption. Sometimes she 
silently questioned Celia as to any prep- 
arations she might have made for a 
wedding, and looked guilty and embar- 
rassed if Celia’s eyes met hers. 

Celia became resentfully conscious of 
a grievance. When the minister’s gig 
rattled resonantly down the hill and 
stopped at the post across the road, she 
assumed a severely official air as she 
gave him his letters. 

“Three; and two cents due on this.” 

The minister was a long time making 
change. He said it was a damp, sultry 
day, and so much rain was bad for the 
crops. 

She admitted it to be a strange sea- 
son; the corn in her garden had mil- 
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dewed before it was large enough to 
cut. 

The minister said, oratorically : 

“Miss Celia, as pastor of this little 
flock, as I may say in the wilderness, | 
can not see one of its number going 
astray without doing my utmost to bring 
her back. Naturally. Most naturally. 
As a friend, as a minister, as a man 
whose experience and knowledge of the 
world is infinitely greater than your 
own, I think you are making a mis- 
take.” 

Celia had accustomed herself to 
interference meekly. 

A mistake,” she repeated. 

“T think you will regret it,” said the 
minister: and then, having done his 
promised duty, he prophesied more rain 
and drove off to report the failure of 
his mission. 

At night there was a political meet- 
ing in the schoolhouse. All the men 
around Taskin were present, and Mulli- 
kin Pumphrey made a great many pon- 
derous speeches, and dwelt on the fact 
that Taskin was an_ out-of-the-way 
place and forgotten of the world, chiefly 
because of the indifference of its people, 
who should take pride in keeping it up- 
and forward in the march of 
Of what use was the splendid 


take 


to-date 


pre yoTeSS,. 


steeple on Taskin Meeting if they were 
da - 


to go on as they had done before thx 
war, and be outstripped by Joppa? 

Thomas Disharoon, who had emerged 
from a lazy retirement to take unex- 
pected part in the political campaign, 
spoke in favor of leaving Taskin as it 
Their comfort, peace and easy- 
going prosperity were the outcome of a 
content that was satisfied to hold fast 
to that which was PO" d. The man who 
was to the legislature must an 
nounce himself as the conservator of all 
this on the same time-honored lines. 

But Mullikin Pumphrey painted a 
strong picture of prosperity under new 
methods, and when he asked why Joppa 
should have free rural delivery and Tas 
kin be discriminated against, local pride 
rose up in arms. 

Delia came down early Monday 
morning and tied her horse to the toll 
post. 


was. 


sent 
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“Well, Celia,” she said, “I reckon 
you've heard the news?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Celia, with sis- 
terly brevity. ‘Won't you take off your 
things and stay?” 

“Not with my head. I just came 
over to see if you'd heard anything 
about our hand fire extinguisher. You 
never know what'll happen, and it’s well 
to feel you re prepared.” 

“Mrs. Brower wasn't at church yes- 
terday. There was a letter for her in 
Saturday’s mail.” 

“I'll leave it as I go back. She is a 
good woman, but she has no knowledge 
of theology. Every minister’s wife 
ought to have a knowledge of theol- 
ogy.” 

“T don’t know. Most women find 
their housekeeping as much as they can 
get on with. Suppose I’d go to think- 
ing about other things, with a govern- 
ment position, 

“I’m afraid you won’t have a govern- 
ment position long. I hope you will; 
but you won't. You know I never in- 
terfere in politics, but Titus tells me 
that Mullikin  Pumphrey came out 
strong for free delivery Saturday 
night.” 

“Our people don’t want free deliv- 
ery,’ insisted Celia, optimistically. 
“They never have wanted it. They like 
to get their letters from the post office; 


it's some place 


to go. 

“Titus says Thomas Disharoon’s go- 
ing to run for the legislature, and Mulli- 
kin says he don’t want anything better. 
rhe nomination’ll go the way Mullikin 
and no man chance of 
going from here unless he comes out for 
fr beforehand. Mullikin’s 


Says, stands a 
cc delivery 
set on it.” 
She told Celia sh 
erybody, but it 
change her mind. 
Celia said she never changed her 
mind; and in order that there should 
be no further misunderstanding on the 
subject, she announced her intention of 
holding public office indefinitely. 
Public disapproval made itself prac- 
tically felt, and there were very few let- 
ters sent from Taskin post office. The 
postmistress found her sign 


had affronted ev- 


was not too late to 


stencil a 
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of empty authorit there were no 
stamps to cancel. But the schoolmaster 
began to write on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and Thomas Disharoon sent down 
bundles of letters addressed to voters, 
agricultural agencies and seedsmen. 

In a little while there was a petition 
in circulation asking that a free route 
be established—the small offices should 
be abolished, they were no longer neces- 
sary. 

Celia made a list of the names of 
those who had received their mail at 
Taskin since her father’s time, and went 
abroad with a counter petition. 

“T’m_ real sorry,” said the first to 
whom she applied, “Jared’s not home 
Jared’s gone across the 
weatl having, ain’t it?” 

“Couldn’t you sign for him?” 

“Well, no. You see Jared thinks the 
other way.” 

At the next house she obtained a si: 
nature; afterward, many disappoi 
ments awaited her. The from 
home and the women freely. 

“We sort o’ like free delivery. It 
looks nice have a post down by the 
gate with a letter box on it, even if 
you don't get letters. Wonder to me 
you don’t take to it. You used to be a 
great hand for improvements.” 

“lm going speak right out, Miss 
Celia,” said another. don’t believe 
in women holding public office, not if 
they don’t 


country. Bad 


er we ve De 


t 
men were 


snole 
age 


have to, specially wh 
there’s a good home waiting for them 
to step into. There’s many a woman‘d 


1 


be glad to get a good home like that.” 


It was nearly sundown when she 
l house. The 


stopped at a friend’s 
mother was sitt 
baby asleep in her arm. 
“Celia,” she cried, under her bri ath, 
if 


porch with a 





“you look spent; most spent to 
Wait till I put the baby down. S 
his heart!” 

She brought the tired woman milk 


and bread, and she added her name and 
her husband’s to the meager list. 
“We've ‘tolling friends a 
haven’t we, Celia?” she asked, 
want you to mind what I say 
tell you there’s no use 
you to go right 


Ss 


long time, 
“and I 
when [ 
in this. I want 
home. I hear more 
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than you are likely to do, and there’s 
not another name for you in ten miles, 
except Mr. Smith; and he signs for 
both sides of everything.” 

It was dark when she reached home, 
and Susanna was waiting with her tea. 


She examined the list, and shook her 
pretty head di — 
me lia,” said Susanna, “if you 


Ce 
only could!’ 
“< ‘ould 
fiercely. 
oh the 
fc elit 


what?” demanded Celia, 
first time there was hard 
g between them, and it took the 
vordless resentment. 
Grant Larkin found them 
vined the cause. 

ia,” said, indignantly, “I 
In Hold out a while 
longer. Uncle Thomas is endeavoring 
by all t ] 


sitting 


honest means to secure t 
tion. He likes done the old 
way.” 
She could find no words to commend 
a public-spirited course. Instead, in her 
worn-out voice she spoke of the rains, 
of the hordes of creeping things that 
overrun the moldy 


things 


were beginning to 
earth. 

Susanna came out with a rose in her 
hair, and went off up the hill with her 
arm through her lover's. 

Celia dropped her head in her hands, 
and was miserable. 

, rateful! I’ve 
fice all these vears, and I’ve never tol 
anything outside about the letters. 
postmistress knows plenty to tell. No- 
body ever knew about the 
when the girls didn’t get their 
regularly, who ever heard it from me: 

She sat up and looked to the top of 
hill. Hich against the sky she could see 
a light in Thomas Disharoon’s far 
that shone more steadilv 
for it shone in clear 





The long, ) 
a warm autumn. f 
September the trees were leafless, and 
what had been spared by rain and | 


devoured bv an 


wet sumn er gave place tt 


was 

erable « “ate rpi 
Taskin farmers lamente 

the market people | 


llars. 


TE 


carry over the hilly road to town; they 
foretold a starvation season. 

Mullikin Pumphrey’s candidate went 
to the legislature. He held the deciding 
vote that determined the election of 
United States Senator, and Maullikin 
Pumphrey’s unsuccessful wooing was 
far-reaching in its effects, and influ- 
enced indirectly the national policy, for 
the United States Senator had an im- 
mense influence at Washington, and the 
attitude of the Senate in regard to for- 
eign affairs was largely dominated by 





him. 

There came a dark day when Celia 
received the mail for the last time. 
Henceforth, she would have no official 
dignity.’ ie bell alone re- 
nained with an empty 
office. 

To do away with their uselessness, 


she filled the pigeonholes with spools, 
and thread, and flower seeds, and reci- 
pes clipped from papers. 
Spring came early; the woo 
horizon were a purplish blue, and under 
the cloudy sky the field lternate 
patches of sodden grass and snow—lay 
piebald. Gnats danced in the moist air 
with their curious, oscillating n 
ments, and robins, by hundreds, began 
to feed on the slopes. A cloud of black- 
birds, flying swiftly from p Me ice to place, 
filled the air with sound that might be 
music—violin strings touched by an un- 
skillful bow. 
Celia stoo 
a brow 
devious 
snow. A 


Is on the 


1 
l 
1 
| 


S—a 


1OvVe- 


lin the porch, and watched 
n and black caterpillar making a 
way beneath heaps of melting 
gusty wind set the bare 
branches tossing and the dead leaves 
whirling noisily around the 

Delia game down the road behind her 
fat, white horse. 





stream. 


“T should think you’d be afraid to stay 
outdoors without anvthing on your 
head,” she called. “If vou don’t feel 
it now, you will later on.” 

“Did vou ever see so many cater- 


pillars ?”’ answered Celia, 
left over from last vear.”’ 

“T thoucht as this was your first day 
without the post office *d feel | nely, 
so I’d come down pt yee a while. I 
uughtn’t, either, with my head.” She 


“they must be 
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looked sentimentally at the toll sign. 
“You might as well take it down, Celia; 
it’s useless now. You'll never need it 
again.” 

“It always has been useless ever since 


I can remember. Sheep and hogs 
travel by rail, and chairs, chaises, 
coaches, coachees and wains seem to 


have gone out of fashion. When was the 
last time you saw a chair or a coachee 
coming down the hill 
They went into the back room, 
sat by the fire. 
Delia sighed, 


and 


and said it was the first 
occasion in many years that the United 
States mail had not been handed out 
from that house. She wondered what 
poor father would say if he knew. 


Celia diverted the conversation by 
asking, abruptly 
“Did you have anything for dinner 


vesterday i 

“Nothing. Nobody’s going to town. 
There hasn't been anything to eat in 
Taskin since Christmas. Heaven forbid 
such another season, I say, and Titus 
says so, too. It’s almost as bad as a 
famine. The people actually looked 
hungry in church yesterday.” 

“We'll have an early spring. Grant 
said he heard the fish had begun to run 
down Joppa way.” 

“Thank goodness! I won't kill my 
laying hens. A good many haven't a 
chicken left. Mrs. Brower hasn’t. Are 
you most ready for the wedding.” 

“Yes.” Celia picked up some work 
from a basket. 

“You'll miss Susanna.” 

“T didn’t expect to keep her always.” 

“Susanna’ll make him a good wife; 


nt she knows very little about school 
eaching. A school teacher’s wife .ught 
to have a knowledge of school teaching. 
Susanna affronted when I men- 


Was 
ti one d- . ; 
“What’s that?” 
The “ta tic ringing of a 
down the gusty silence. 
“It’s Taskin Meeting.” 
“Something’s happened.” 
“A fire!” said Delia. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it was the pars« 
Brower has left those children play with 
matches. I never let my children play 


bell swept 


mage. Mrs. 
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with matches. It will be burned down 
to the ground before I get there, or 
Titus, either, and Titus is one of the 
elders. I wonder if Titus’ll think to 
bring our hand fire extinguisher. We’ve 
never had a chance to use it yet.” She 
began to wrap her head in a cloud, and 
to pull on her mittens. “I’m going, 
Celia. Come, go along with me.” 

“We'll follow. You go on.” Celia 
ran to the foot of the stairs. ‘“Susie— 
Susanna! Come down, quick. Don't 
you hear Taskin Meeting? Your Aunt 
Delia says the parsonage has_ been 
burned to the ground. Hurry.” 

On rainy or bitter winter mornings 
Taskin Meeting might ring seven times 
without calling its faithful from their 
comfortable kitchen fires. 

Susanna ran down the narrow stair- 
case. She had been writing one of those 
unnecessary letters to Grant Larkin, 
and there was a black mark across her 
lip, left by the pen when she had nib- 
bled the wrong end 

She helped to put the horse in har- 
ness, and Celia caught up a bucket to 
be used in passing water to extinguish 
the flames 

They overtook Delia making slow 
but desperate, haste. There was no sign 
of smoke or flame at the top of the hill, 
but they could see the people beginning 
to come from all directions, and hear 
the bell in Taskin steeple ringing as if it 
never intended to leave off. 

In the deep curve of the road, a man 
with a cart and a black mule was shout- 
ing at intervals unintelligible things. 

Celia drove around the church from 
the back way. She gave Susanna the 
reins and sprang to the ground. 

“See what they’re doing down be- 
low,” she said. “I’m going to find out 
who’s ringing the bell.” 

She hurried carefully over the muddy 
places and climbed the steps to the 
door. 

“Who’s that ringing the church 
bell?” she demanded, with as much 
authority as if she were still postmis- 
tress. 

There was no answer. 

When the clangor ceased, between 
sullen throbs of sound, she repeated: 


“Who’s—that—ringing the church 
bell?” 

The rose window swung back and 
Thomas Disharoon, with his brown 
beard and big shoulders, leaned out and 
looked down in her upturned face. 

“It’s me,” he said, after a pause. 

“Oh,” she answered. 

The excited voices of the people 
floated up to them on the heavy air. 
The minister and his wife, Mullikin 
Pumphrey, Titus and Delia, the young 
schoolmaster and Susanna, were all 
talking at the same time. 

Over the drenched fields marked with 
black where the grass had been burned 
off, a rose-red sunset glowed, and the 
low clouds were flooded with rose; far- 
ther down was a burst of orange light, 
and in the south a mist of blowing rain. 

Celia remembered her late injuries, 
and a wave of self-pity, for which she 
hated herself, surged over her. 

She pointed to the road. 

‘What are they doing down there ?’ 

Thomas Disharoon explained, awk- 
wardly: 

“Why, shad’s been running for three 
days down Joppa way, more than they 
can handle; and as I was coming up 
from court I met Toby Downs with a 
splendid load at ten cents. Ten cents. 
But Toby Downs is as obstinate as his 
own mule, and he wouldn’t go off the 
road. Our people have come as near 
starving this winter as I’ve ever seen 
them. Look at the children. Did you 
ever see children like some o’ these? 
So I thought the bell would be as good 
as anything to call ’em out.” 

Celia assented, doubtfully. 

“They don’t deserve it,’ he added, 
“after the way they’ve treated you about 
your post office. I'll settle that with 
Pumphrey when he comes up again for 
commissioner. His term is out this 
fall.” 

“But you said you'd never come in- 
side Taskin Meeting—how did you 
“I’m converted.” He laughed, and 
drew the rope through his hands. “A 
man says a foolish thing, and does a 
wise one. I reckon steeples and bells 
have some good use. I thought maybe 


dering tenaeami 
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you’d come with the rest. You used 
to like to know what was going on.” 

She looked up at the rose window as 
if there had been a saint in it. 

“You’re public-spirited, after all,” she 
said, “but you’ll think I’m just owning 
up because Susanna’s going to be mar- 
ried, and they’ve taken my post office 
away from me.” 

“You do own up?” 


“Then I don’t know that it makes 
any difference why.” 

Each looked steadily into the other's 
face. For a while they were the one 
man and woman in the world—Adam 
and Eve in endless repetition—then 
Celia went in a great hurry down to the 
people in the road, and the bell in Tas- 
kin steeple began to ring again, gayly, 
as if Thomas Disharoon were ringing 


“Yes.” a marriage peal. 
rr ) > ry x ry. 
THE WINDS O’ THE YEAR 
HEN the wind comes in, with a smell o’ the weed 
rom the sea and rocks by the sea, 
\nd the gray sails lift and fill and speed, 
Then the World is a toy to me 
A toy for my sweetheart there! 
Would she have gold for her hair- 
A pin with a great gem in it? 


Then winds blow foul or fair. 
I’m the man to dare, 
And I’m the man to win it. 


When the wind comes down from the land 
And the blue smoke swims on the hills; 
When the cornstalks, rustling, stand, 
And the wine o’ the glad year spills, 


Then Life is a dream to me— 

A dream I have built for Thee, 
And we are poets, we two. 

And gayly I bend the knee, 

While the red leaves fly the tree. 
Dear Light-o’-my-Life, be true! 


SRNR ete pe sehen 


When the wind comes blustering down 
From the wide, white fields 0’ the north, 
And the hearths are red in the town, 
And hillward the wolves come forth; 


Then fades the world from my view— 
The green, the gold and the blue, 
And I reck not of gold or fame; 
But I watch in the dusk for you, 
Oh, loyal and loving and true— 
{ And the gray wind shouts your name. 
| THEODORE ROBERTS. 








THE PROFESSOR CONDUCTS 


By Albert R. Carman 


Author of ‘‘I‘he Pensionnaires,” Etc. 


HEN Prof. Passmore got into 

his Roman tramcar to go to 

the Forum, he noticed that a 

young lady from his pension was al- 

ready seated at the other end; and when 

he got out near the excavations, she de- 
scended, too. 

“Good-morning!”” she said, cheer- 
fully. “Going to ‘do’ the Forum?” 

“T am simply going to look at an in- 
scription again,’ he remarked, wearily. 

“Oh, you've ‘done’ it,” she cried. 
“Well, you are one ahead of me. ‘Done’ 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican gallery—and 
all that?” 

“T have been over there.” 

“So’ve I. But I don’t get many days 
off. Do you think I can ‘do’ all the 
ruins down here this morning ?” 

The professor looked at her out of his 
mild, thoughtful eyes. She had a 
cheery, confident, commonplace face; a 
nose “‘tip-tilted like a flower,” good- 
natured eyes, and a way of tumbling out 
her words that knocked the corners 
from them. She was Mamie Benson, a 
typewriter maid from Cleveland, Ohio, 
whom a Paris firm had brought over 
and then had sent for a few weeks this 
spring to its branch office in Rome. He 
was Prof. Phineas Passmore, of Ithaca 
College—a_ hundred-student-power in- 
stitution of learning in mid-North 
America—and he was now facing the 
disappointment of his life in finding that 
the remnants of the real Rome were 
miserably inadequate, even as the débris 
of the splendid Imperial City he had 
pictured to his generations of students. 
The real Rome must, he sadly con- 
cluded, have been a poor thing when 
compared with the Roman tradition of 
Ithaca College, where Prof. Passmore 


had taught a thoroughly dead Latin 
tongue and a vividly alive Roman his- 
tory for two decades. The only un- 
reality to him in Roman history was the 
undoubted fact that Cicero and Cesar 
and all the rest of them spoke Latin. 
Latin was to his mind a dried language, 
carefully pressed and put away in books, 
What the Roman heroes should have 
spoken was Shakespeare. But in all 
else the Roman heroes were realities; 
and Rome had been a great city fit to 
be mistress of the world; and as he 
paced the splintered floor of the bare 
Ithaca classroom, he had again and 
again so carried the rows of students 
on their wooden benches out of them- 
selves and their dull surroundings that 
they all—professor and class—stood in 
the vast Forum and saw the majestic 
palaces of the Czsars and felt the vibra- 
tions of marching legions. 

When he knew that he was coming 
to Rome at last, he had felt as if his 
dearest wish was about to be satisfied. 
He had arrived nearly a week ago, 
a-quiver with anticipation; he had 
scorned all “guides” to the ruins, for he 
was going home to the city of his real 
mental domicile; and then for days he 
had trudged the cramped round of an- 
cient Rome with ever-sickening heart. 
This was never the city of his dreams. 

As for Mamie Benson, she would not 
have wasted a sunny morning on the 
old city if she had not wanted to be able 
to say, when she got back to Cleveland, 
that she had seen it. When the pro- 
fessor answered her question as to 
whether she could do her full duty be- 
fore luncheon, he said, a little bitterly: 

“You will easily be able to walk 
around these ruins in a morning. The 


ore 


THE 


fact is that our boys at home would 
think the Forum—the ‘mighty Forum’ 
—‘the center of the world’—pretty 
cramped quarters for a football field.” 

“Was it a football field?” inquired 
Mamie. 

The professor had to look at her 
again to make certain that she was not 
joking; but the frank interest on her up- 
turned face reassured him. 

“No, it was a market place,” 
reply. 

“Perhaps they didn’t market much,” 
Mamie offered by way of explanation. 
“When I am at home, we never go to 
from the 


was his 


market—we just order gTo- 
ers.’ 
“Yes,” said the professor, thought- 


fully; “but the Rostrum was here’— 
by this time they were standing near the 
Temple of Concord, looking down upon 
the .“orum—‘‘immense assemblages used 
to be held here; here the great orators 
spoke to the people; and_ tyrants 
brought in soldiers to overawe them.” 

“Oh, they turned the ‘spellbinders’ 
loose here, eh? After market hours, I 
suppose.” 

“They had turned the small dealers 
out before them,” the professor ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed 
with ready disgust. “These department 
and combines don’t care how 
they put small shops out of business.” 

The professor cleared his throat and 
contemplated the Arch of Severus. 

“Well, I suppose I must be moving,” 
said Mamie. “But what’s that pile of 
bricks on the knoll over there?” 

“Those,” exclaimed the professor 
with withering contempt, striking a 
classroom attitude and waving an elo- 
quent hand toward them, “are the pal- 
aces of the Czesars on the historic Pal- 
atine Hill!” 

“Oh, ‘the Palatine Hill!’ Yes; I’ve 
got to ‘do’ that. That is, if it’s worth 
it. You spoke just now as you didn’t 
think much of it?” inquiringly. 

‘My dear young lady!” said the pro- 
fessor, impressively; “for twenty years 
I have taught young men that the 
world has never seen anything equal to 
the magnificent pile of marble palaces 


Mamie 


stores 
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which crowned that most hoary of an- 
cient hills—that there was reached the 
climax of human _=§architecture—that 
there lived men who were almost demi- 
gods!” 

“What did you give them that ‘hot 
air’ for?” asked Mamie, in friendly 
amusement. 

“Because I believed it!” cried the 
professor, banging his fist down on the 
wooden fence that kept them from fall- 
ing into the excavated Forum. 

“Oh!” said Mamie, sympathetically. 
“Some ‘Smart Alex.’ got funny at your 
expense, eh?” 

“Khmmm!’’ came from the professor ; 
they were now walking along toward 
the entrance to the excavations. ‘‘Not 
—exactly—that,” he added, presently. 
“T had spent years in the study of Ro- 
man literature and history, and I in- 
ferred as much from them.” 

“Who got up the Roman literature ?” 
asked Mamie. 

“Why—the Romans, of course.” 

“And they did this puffing of their 
own brick pile, eh? Well, that’s easy. 
Why, you ought to see some of the cir- 
culars our firm gets out about their own 
unequaled, peerless, nothin’ like ’em, 
best-on-the-market things. The way 
our people confess themselves that they 
have got the world beaten to death, and 
no one second, would prepare you to 
take what ancient Romans or anybody 
else say about themselves with more salt 


than you ever see in this country. But, 
perhaps’—looking up—‘those _ brick 
heaps may have only been cellars. They 


look like the place the great fire was last 
week, you know—that kind of thing.” 

“Oh, there were marble palaces up 
there, of course; just as there was a 
Forum down yonder. But look at the 
size of it! Think of what it means! 
Rome, we are told, ruled the world; 
and yet if the populace of Rome could 
get together in that Forum, a squad of 
Ithaca policemen could have dispersed 
them.” 

“Yes, but,’ said Mamie, doubtfully, 
“couldn’t they ‘fix’ the police? Not 
really, of course,” smiling up at the pro- 
fessor. “I know it’s ancient history, 
and took place long before ‘the war.’ 
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But perhaps these Romans were the 
Pierpont Morgans, and Gates, and Ar- 
mours, and Wall Street magnates of 
their day—or the Platts and Tammany- 
ites—and had a pull with the police. 





You know over in our country, the 
people don’t rule anything—it’s the 
check-book artists.” 

“The Romans certainly employed 
mercenaries,” observed the professor, 
thoughtfully. 


“Well, that’s it—probably,” said Ma- 
mie. “These chaps were the ‘wise 
guys’ who let other people do the skur- 
rying around, while they just sat here 
and dictated typewritten instructions. 
They don’t have to be many to do that. 
I don’t think that the really big men in 


New York would crowd that Forum 
much. And this town would just make 


a nice Italian quarter in New York.” 

In spite of his amused contempt for 
Mamie’s cheerful illiteracy, the pro- 
fessor could not help feeling that there 
might be something in her crude view 
of the matter. We do not always take 
a man at his own estimation now; why 
take the Romans at theirs? It was won- 
derful, he thought to himself, how the 
fresh eye of an ignorant person will 
sometimes see things to which all our 
careful training has but served to blind 
us. 

“My coming to Rome,” exclaimed the 
professor, “would not be lost effort, if I 
could only take back to Ithaca a true 
picture of the Romans as they really 
were.” 

“Well, if I wanted to get a true idea 
of the Romans,” observed Mamie, “I 
wouldn’t go much on their own adver- 
tising literature. I’d go up on the Pin- 
cio when the band plays and see the Ro- 
man ‘swells’ come out; and then I’d 
strike a kind of a cross between them 
and Wall Street—and that’d about hit 
it.” 

“You may be right,’’ mused the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘Men do not change much.” 

“Well, I guess not,” responded Ma- 
mie, confidently. “I’ve picked up that 
much in Rome already. Take that 
great general, Julius Cesar, the girls 
were talking about the other night. Al- 
ways seems to me he must have been a 


negro—Julius, you know. Well, he 
went out and captured a place like— 
like Manila, you know; and conquered 
the people, and got their leader and all 
that. And when he came back, the 
folks at home couldn’t do too much for 
him—along at first, you know. He got 
a great reception; the city turned out 
and cheered him; and, for all I know, 
they may have had a naval parade 
praps gave him a house. I don’t re- 
member these things; though the girls 
told me. Well, he began to think he 
was somebody. He took all this ‘hot 
air’ at a hundred per cent. He thought 
he could have anything by just asking 
for it. Well, just as he was sure he 
was going to arrive, he got thrown 
down — ‘knifed’ — and by his best 
friends. They’d been dead jealous of 
him all along. Now all you got to do 
is to change Jule’s name to Dewey ; and 
there we are right at home.” 

For the first time in seven days, the 
professor laughed heartily. 

“TIsn’t that right?” asked Mamie. 
I could have told 





“That’s truer than | 
it,” replied the professor with a kindly 
light shining in his eves. 

“And then,” went on Mamie, en- 
couraged by his attention, “take that lot 
up on the mountain—Olympia or some 
place like that. Those people, you 
know, that were always sitting for their 
statues—Venus and Apollo and Jupiter 
and those. Well, didn’t you ever hear 
of anything to remind you of them in 
America ?” 

“No,” answered the professor, doubt- 
fully. 

“What about the Dakota divorce col- 
ony ?” demanded Mamie 

\gain the professor laughed a genial 
acquiescence. 

“But, say, I’ve got to go,” shot in 
Mamie. “I want to see that place 
where St. Anthony said the piece about 
‘Friends, Romans and Countrymen!’ ” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” said the 
professor. ‘“‘I’ll take you over this re- 
gion and show you all you will remem- 
ber, if you'll take me to the Pincio this 
afternoon, and let me see the ‘noble Ro- 
mans’ through your eyes.” 

“Done!” cried Mamie; and they paid 


A JUDGE 


their fees at the gate, and hurried down 
the steps into the Vicus Tuscus. 


The great event at the opening of 
Ithaca College that autumn was Prof. 
Passmore’s lecture on “The Discovery 
of Rome.” There was some criticism of 
the wording of the title. They thought 
it should have been “My Visit to 
Rome.” But before the professor got 
through, thev learned that—so far as he 
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was concerned—both titles meant the 
same thing. As for Mamie, ever after 
that morning in the Forum she was a 
great authority on Roman archeology ; 
for she had seen “every single ruins” 
with a big, stoop-shouldered college pro- 
fessor who knew so much that he could 
tell by looking at a brick how old it 
was. But he was “a dear old goose 
about some things.” He would be just 
as likely as not to believe that a thing 
wouldn’t shrink, if the clerk said so. 


we 


A JUDGE OF DIAMONDS 


By George Hyde Preston 


OHN HANE, senior partner in the 
J firm of Hane, Dering & Holt, dia- 
mond merchants and 

was an enthusiast about gems. 

The daintily wrought silver and ex 
quisite bronzes on the shelves repre- 
sented to him simply an investment, and 
he left their selection and sale to his 
junior partners. 


silversmiths, 


But the deep glow of a fine gem fired 
his blood, and set his pulses dancing! 
The man who bought gems simpls 


because he had a wife who wanted them, 
meant nothing to the senior partner ex 
cept the profit involved. But the man 
who knew gems and loved them! That 
was another matter! And Mr. Hane 
had known to spend a precious 
morning in enthusiastic discussion with 
such an one without a thought or a care 
for a sale. 

It was nearly noon, and the store was 
comparatively empty of customers. 

The senior partner was in his office 
bending over a consignment of dia- 
monds with eager eyes, keeping up a 
running fire of comment, meanwhile. 

“Capital! Capital!’ he murmured, 


been 


picking out two stones and balancing 
them delicately, one in each hand. “A 
magnificent pair of canary diamonds! 
Same shape—same weight—both per- 
fect in color. Or, wait—are they? Isn't 
this one a little too deep? Yes, it is 
the merest trifle, but not one man in a 
thousand would notice it,” he added, 
complacently. “Too bad that they don’t 
quite match. I have it!” he cried, sud- 
denly. “I'll warrant that this perfect 
one will match the center stone in that 
old Florentine brooch that was sent in 
from London last week by Dent & Ford. 
I will compare them,” he added, starting 
up from his chair. 
[In his absorption he had not noticed 
that one of his clerks was standing at 
his elbow waiting for him to look up. 

“Well, Jones, what is it?” he asked. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir. Here 
is his card. He says he wants to look 
at some diamonds, and insists upon 
having you show them to him.” 

Mr. Hane took the card, and read, 
“Mr. Haywood Trent.” 

“Ask Mr. Trent to come in,” said he, 
with his eyes still fixed upon the canary 


1 
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diamonds. “I wish he had waited until 
I had made that comparison,” he added, 
impatiently. 

In a moment a man of forty with 
a quiet air of prosperity about him en- 
tered the office. 

“Mr. Hane?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

“Yes, won't you sit down, Mr. Trent. 
My clerk tells me you wish to look at 
some diamonds.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Trent, with < 
frank laugh, “that is just it, for I don’t 
think I want to buy any.” 

Mr. Hane looked puzzled. 

“Oh! I do buy them sometimes,” 
laughed Mr. Trent. “The fact is, | am 
extravagantly fond of gems, and hun- 
ger for the sight of them, and I knew 
you were the man of all others to show 
me the best. I have heard of your cor- 
rect judgment of the Harney diamond, 
you see.” 

Mr. Hane laughed a deprecating, flat- 
tered laugh. 

“A mere nothing, sir—a mere noth- 
ing,” he protested. 

“It was your judgment against that 
of half a dozen of the best experts in the 
country,” replied Mr. Trent. 

“Thank you. I am glad you hap- 
pened to come in to-day, for I have 
just received some fine stones.” 

“You may tempt me to buy,” laughed 
Mr. Trent. “It is hard for me to re- 
sist a fine stone. My wife says I buy 
altogether too many of them. She 
knows nothing about gems, and cares 
but little for them!” 

“She is like Ford, one of my part 
ners,” put in Mr. Hane. “lI*ord would 
as soon look at the price mark as at the 
gem—a little rather, perhaps.” 

“My wife isn’t so bad as_ that,” 
laughed Mr. Trent; “but she insists 
that I give her diamonds only that they 
will be where I can see them. And 
there is a good deal of truth in that, I 
admit. She does not care to wear them; 
but sometimes when we are dining alone 
I prevail upon her to put on her neck- 
lace, and tiara, and the best of her 
rings. She is a very pretty woman, 
with dark, rich coloring, and when she 
sits opposite me, blazing with jewels, 


‘pon my word I don’t know whether it 
is she or the gems that I am in love 
with.” 

“Perhaps you are a true lover of 
both,” smiled Mr. Hane, “and now let 
me show you this pair of canary dia- 
monds. I should like your judgment 
upon them.” 

Mr. Trent took up the stones, and 
looked at them attentively. 

“This is a magnificent stone!” he ex- 
claimed, holding out one of them. 
‘This,” pointing to the other, “is a fine 
stone, also, except that it is a little too 
leep in 

“Color!” broke in Mr. Hane, en- 
thusiastically. ‘Your judgment is iden- 
tical with mine! It is too deep. I have 
ly one stone that may match this per- 
fect one, and that is the central stone 
in an old Florentine brooch that came to 
us recently. I will have Jones bring it 
in, and we will compare them. Whether 
they match or not, the brooch is well 
worth your attention—all wonderful 
stones in a very unique setting. An ex- 
cellent example of Perulani’s work.” 

“Settings don’t appeal to me,” replied 
Mr. Trent. “Gems should have no set- 
ting. They should float in air, and let 
us gaze without hindrance into won- 
drous, fiery hearts.” 

“You are right, sir!’ cried Mr. Hane. 
“You love them as I do! And now 
look at this,” he went on, taking the 
brooch, which Jones had just brought 
in, and holding it out. “And, Mr. 
Jones,” he added, to his clerk, “don’t let 
any one interrupt us. We wish to be 
undisturbed.” 

Mr. Trent seized the brooch with an 
eaver Cry. 

‘Wonderful stones, all of them!” he 
exclaimed. And he examined first the 
central stone in the brooch, and then the 
single canary diamond attentively. 
“You have a wonderful eye, sir, and 
fine judgment,” he said. ‘““These two 
stones match perfectly in color. Per- 
haps the one in the brooch is a trifle the 
heavier.” 

“No! No!” disputed Mr. Hane, 
eagerly. ‘“‘That is the effect of the 
setting.” 
“Perhaps,” 


on 


agreed Mr. Trent, doubt- 
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fully. Then he took a long look at the 
brooch, turning it this way and that in 


the light. Finally he spoke. “Mr. 
Hane, I must have this brooch. What 
is your price for it? Or, wait!” he 


added, eagerly. “Let me guess it. Let 
me see how nearly we agree on values— 
I guess four thousand five hundred 
dollars.” 

Mr. Hane laughed. 

“You are five hundred dollars under 
the mark.” 

“That’s what I have to pay for the 
setting,’ put in Mr. Trent, with a wry 
face. 

“That is it exactly,” laughed Mr. 
Hane, approvingly. ‘Our estimates on 
the diamonds themselves agree.” 

“And this single stone?” inquired Mr. 
Trent, holding up the canary diamond 
that they had been discussing. “I don’t 
care for the off-color one.” 

“Suppose we say eight hundred dol- 
lars,” answered Mr. Hane. 

“Very well, but I should have added 
fifty dollars to that.” 

“T am trying to make up a little for 
the setting you have to buy,” laughed 
Mr. Hane. 

“Thank you. That makes five thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars in all,” said 
Mr. Trent, taking out a memorandum 
book and making an entry. ‘‘Now let 
me see,” he went on. “I haven’t the 
money with me, of course. I think the 
best way will be, to put the brooch and 
the single stone together in a package, 
and have one of your clerks take it, and 
go with me to the Park Nationa Bank, 
where I keep my account. I will cash a 
check there, and hand him the five thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars.” 

“Very well,” answered Mr. Hane, 
“but you must not vo yet. I have sev- 
eral stones upon which I should like -to 
have your judgment. I am in great 
doubt about one of them.” 

Mr. Trent looked at his watch, and 
shook his head. 

“T am sorry to say that I must catch 
a train. and I have already spent a 
longer time here than I intended, but I 
will gladly come in the next time I am 
in town.” 


“Well,” replied Mr. Hane, 


regret- 
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fully, as he finished tying up the pack- 
age, “if you must go, I will call Mr. 
Jones, and he can go with you to the 
bank.” 

“You needn’t call Mr. Jones,” said a 
sharp voice behind them, and, turning, 
they saw a police officer standing with 
his back against the closed door. 

“What does this mean, officer?” said 
Mr. Hane. 

Mr. Trent said nothing. 

“This man has been buying dia- 
monds, hasn’t he, sir?” inquired the of- 
ficer. 

tess Trent has been buying 
diamonds. How that concern 
you?” demanded Mr. Hane. 

“He wants you to send them to his 
bank, doesn’t he, sir?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hane. 
that ?” 

“It is his old game, sir. Mr. Trent, 
as you call him, is ‘Diamond Jim,’ the 
slickest thief in the business. He is 
‘wanted’ in San Francisco and in Bos- 
ton. Probably you don’t know me, sir, 
among so many policemen, but I am on 
this beat, and I know you. Headquar- 
ters got information that Jim had been 
seen in New York, and we were told 
to be on the lookout for him. There 
is a heavy reward out, and it is a big 
thing for me to nab him before the de- 
tectives get on to him.” 

Mr. Hane turned to his customer. 

“What do you say to this?” he asked. 

a that I am Mr. Trent,” re- 
turned the other, easily. “If the officer 
will go with me to the Park National 
Bank I will establish my identity.” 


Mr. 


does 


“What of 


Sav 


“You are a cooi one,” returned the 
officer, admiringlv; “but it is no use, 
Jim. .If you don’t believe he is the man, 


Mr. Hane, just look at this,’ and he 
took a photograph from his pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. Hane. “You see, sir, 
it is a pretty good picture, all except 
the striped clothes. That number in the 
corner is his old number at Sing Sing. 


He went up for the Donaldson rob- 
berv.”’ 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hane. 


There was a sudden rush, and a sharp 
tussle. 
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“No you don’t, Jim,” panted the of- 
ficer, with his hand twisted in Jim’s 
collar. 

“Bless my soul!” repeated Mr. Hane. 

“Now, sir,” said the officer, briskly, 
“IT will take my man to headquarters. 
We shall want you to appear against 
him in the morning. I must take the 
package of diamonds myself, just as 
it is, for evidence. Please have one of 
your clerks go right along with me, so 
that he can bring you back a receipt for 
them.” 

“Very well, officer, Mr. Jones can go 
with you.” 

“Quite right, sir. Come along, Jim, 
the game is up for this time.” 

Mr. Hane’s customer nodded. 

“T will bid you good-morning, Mr. 
Hane,” he said, easily. “I have had a 
most interesting talk with you. I think 
you will find that the diamond in the 
brooch is a trifle heavier than the other. 
I intended to weigh them myself,” he 
added, blandly, “but I shall hardly be 
able to do so now.” 

As the officer and his prisoner left the 
room, Mr. Hane stared after them. 

“Bless my soul!” he said, for the 
third time. “What a morning this has 
been !” 

In a moment Jones appeared at the 
door. 

“The man says he left his memoran- 
dum book,” he said, ‘‘and the officer 
sent me back for it.” 

Mr. Hane peered about the desk. 

“T don’t see it,” he said, rummaging 
among his papers. “Yes, here it is, take 
it along.” 

In a moment more Jones was back 
again. 

“They are gone, sir!” he said, 
blankly. 

“Gone!” echoed Mr. Hane. 

“Yes, sir. The officer had a car- 
riage. He put his man into it, and got 
in himself. I came back for the memo- 
randum book. Now they are gone. 
There is another officer out here, who 
says he is the only policeman on this 
beat at this hour, and that the other one 
isa fake. He is after them now.” 


“Call up police headquarters, Jones. 
But I am sure it must be all right. Ask 
them about Diamond Jim.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jones, and he 
telephoned the question. 

“What do they say?” demanded Mr. 
Hane, impatiently. 

“They say they don’t know anything 
about any Diamond Jim, and want to 
know what the matter is.” 

“Ah! Here is an officer now!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Hane. “Is this the man 
you were talking to, Jones?” 

“Yes, sit,” 

The officer came in panting. 

“They have got clean away, sir. They 
are a slick pair. I will notify headquar- 
ters immediately, and they will put our 
best men on the case.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Hane, “it must 
be all right. He showed me a picture 
of the thief in prison clothes, and his 
number was in the corner.” 

The officer grinned. 

“Of course he did, sir—that was a 
fake, too.” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hane, “I am afraid Holt will think 
[ have been very careless; losing five 
thousand eight hundred dollars worth of 
diamonds will hurt him—— And those 
canary diamonds,” he mused. “Too 
bad! Too bad! I shall never have a 
chance to weigh them, but I am positive 
that the one in the brooch is no heavier 
than the other.” And Mr. Hane shook 
his head emphatically. 

At that moment he caught sight of 
the fatal memorandum book that Jones 
still mechanically held in his hand. 
“There may be some clew in that,” he 
cried, and, seizing it, he rapidly turned 
the pages. 

They were all blank except one on 
which was written the words: ‘' think 
I’ll weigh those diamonds, after all.” 

Mr. Hane sadly shook his head. 

“What a pity he is a thief!” he said. 
“Such a judge of diamonds! But I am 
sure he is wrong about the weight of 
that stone. We may catch him,” he 
added, his face brightening, ‘‘and then 
I will prove it to him!” 
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Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant 


(6 Y gad!” said Col. Laporte, “I’m 
B old, I’ve got gout and my legs 
are as stiff as fence posts. And 
yet, if a woman, a pretty woman, or- 
dered me to pass through the eye of a 
needle, I think I’d make the leap as 
readily as a clown springs at his hoop. 
I shall always be the same until I die. 
It’s in the blood. I’m an old cavalier, 
an old gallant of the old school. The 
sight of a woman, a pretty woman, in- 
spires me. It’s a fact. 

We're all about the same, in France, 
gentlemen. We are still cavaliers, cav- 
aliers of love and of fortune. We love 
woman, we shall love her; and as long 
as there is a France on the map of Eu- 
rope, we'll be committing follies in her 
name. Even if France were to be gob- 
bled up, there would still be Frenchmen. 

Under the eyes of a woman, of a 
pretty woman, I feel that I’m equal to 
the most impossible of tasks. By gad! 
when that gaze of hers, that confounded 
gaze, goes through me, I don’t know 
what I'd like best to do; I feel like 
fighting, struggling, breaking the furni- 
ture, anything to show that I’m the 
strongest, bravest, nerviest and most de- 
voted of men. 

Nor am I the only one. By gad! the 
whole French army is just like me. 
From drummer boy to general we 
march onward and to the end when 
there is question of a woman, of a pretty 
woman. Remember the inspiration of 
Joan of Arc in other days! Why, I’m 
willing to bet that if a woman, a pretty 
woman, had taken command of the army 
on the eve of Sedan, when Marshal 
MacMahon was wounded, we should 
have crossed the Prussian lines, by gad! 
and taken a drink in their guns. 


It wasn’t Trochu we needed at Paris, 
but St. Genevieve! 

And that makes me think of a war 
incident, which proves my point that we 
can do anything for a woman. 

I was a captain then, a simple captain, 
in command of a detachment of sharp- 
shooters, retreating from the heart of 
a region that had been invaded by the 
Prussians. We were being surrounded 
on all sides, had been hotly pursued 
more than once, and were worn out with 
hardship and on the verge of star- 
vation. 

Unless we managed to reach Bar-sur- 
Tain by the next day, we were bound 
to be massacred. How we ever got that 
far, half whole as we were, I don’t 
know. It was necessary that we cover 
twelve leagues during the night—twelve 
leagues in the snow and under it, with 
empty stomachs. I thought to myself: 
“This is our finish. The poor devils 
can never do it.” 

We had not had anything to eat since 
the night before. During the day we 
had remained secreted in a_ barn, 
jammed one against the other to keep 
warm, too weak to move or to talk, 
sleeping in broken snatches, as one does 
when utterly fagged. 

At five o’clock it was night, the wan 
night of a snowstorm. I aroused my 
men. Many of them would not stir at 
first. They were almost dead with the 
cold. 

Before us lay the plain, a great big 
bare cow of a plain, the snow raining 
down on it. How it fell and fell, till it 
looked like a vast curtain—the mass of 
white flakes that hid’ everything under 
a heavy frozen mantle, thick and dead. 
It seemed like the end of the world. 
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“Forward, my boys,” I cried. 

They stood looking at the white dust 
that dropped from so far above and 
seemed to be saying to themselves: 

“Good God, we’ve had enough. We 
may as well die here.” 

I drew my revolver. 

“The first man that hangs back I'll 
shoot him dead,” I cried. 

Then they began to march very 
slowly, like old, old men. 


I picked out four fellows, a sent 


them about three hundred yards in ad- 
vance as a scouting party. The wae 
followed pe ll-mell. The best walkers I 


put at the rear of the company to keep 
the laggards moving at the point of 
bayonet—in the back. 

The snow seemed to be burying us 
alive; it powdered our caps and great- 
coats till we looked like phantoms of 
dead soldiers. 

I said to my self: “If we ever get out 
of this, it will be b yy a miracle.” 

At nes we had to halt for a Be w 
moments on account of those that could 
not keep 1 D with the rest. Ab ot Se ‘ie 
lence enveloped us then save for the 
vague, almost in perceptible, rumor of 
the chafing and entanglement of the in 
numerable falling flakes. 

Some of the men began to shake the 
snow off them. All the others stood 
still as statues. 

[ gave the order to begin the march 
anew. Guns were shouldered lifelessly 
and we plowed ahead slowly and 
heavil 

Suddenly the scouts wound back on 
their tracks. Something had filled them 
with alarm. A little way ahead of us 
they had heard people talking. I sent 
on six men and a sergeant to investigate 
We stood and waited. 

Presently a shrill cry, a woman’s cry, 
cut the heavy silence of the snow, and 
soon two prisoners were brought before 
me, an old man and a girl. 

I questi med them cautiously. They 
were fleeing from some Prussians, who 
had taken possession of their house the 
same evening, and’ had all got drunk. 
The father feared for his daughter, and 
without giving any sign, even to their 


Ve 


servants, they both had fled into the 
night. 

I could tell at once that they were 
well-to-do, even a little better than that. 

“You will go with us, I suppose,” 
said I, 

We started once again. The old man 
knew the country well, and he became 
our guide. 

At length the snow ceased, stars ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the cold be- 
came almost unbearable. 

The girl, leaning on her father’s arm, 
dragged herself along jerkily in much 
listress. More than once she mur- 
d: “The life has gone out of my 
fect.” I suffered agonies to see the 
poor little woman. 

Suddenly she stopped, and moaned: 
Father, I’m so tired, I can’t go an- 


d man wanted to carry her; 
but he could not even lift her. She sank 
his feet with a groan. 

The men stood around the pair in a 
circle. I stamped up and down, not 
knowing what to do, and feeling that 
1 never leave them there to die 
the snow. 

Then one of the men, a Parisian, nick- 
named “Levelhead,” cried: “See here, 
fellows, we've got to carry this lady, or 
else we’re no longer I*renchmen, by 
God!” 

When I heard this, IT remember that 
I let loose an oath, one of pure pl asue. 

“Good boys!” I cried. “I'll help 
you.” 

At ovr left a little group of trees 
showed faintly in the gloon Son 
the men plodded over there, and re- 
turned shortly with a litter mad 
branches. 

“Now, fellows,” said Leve'head, 
‘who's going to lend his greatcoat to 
the lady?” 

On the instant ten coats were off, and 
at his hand. Wrapped in these worm 
garments, the girl was laid in the litter, 
borne on six willing shoulders. Mine 
was the first on the richt side, and I 
was verv content with the burden 

When we got under way now, it was 
as thouch we had drurk a good 7'1«s of 
wine. We marched quicker and almost 
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gayly. So you see, gentlemen, that one 
woman is sufficient to electrify a whole 
company of Frenchmen. The men had 
fallen into almost perfect marching or- 
der and pressed onward with new cour- 
age. I heard one old franc-tireur, who 
padded along, waiting for his turn at 
the litter, mumble to his mate: 

“I’m not as young as I was once, but, 
by jingo, there’s nothing like a woman 
to put heart in one’s stomach!” 

We marched until three o'clock in the 
morning almost without stopping. 
About this time the scouting party dou- 


in its tracks, and soon the 











whole detachment lay like a_ strang 
c ow oO the now-covered pl in). 

I gave my orders in a low voice, for 
at « rear I could hear the sharp, 
mi clicking of artillery in prepara 


tion. Before us in the middle of the 
plain we could see some queer, moving 
thing. It looked like an enormous ani- 
mal, now stretching itself out lke a 
snake, now doubling into a ball and 
darting here and there, to the right and 
to the left, then halting, and again leap- 
ing forward. 

In a few moments this formless shape 
drew nearer us; and I saw, advan- 
cing at a gallop, about a dozen Uhlans, 
who had evidently gone astray, and were 
trving to find their way. 

They were so near now that I could 
distinctly hear the hoarse breathing of 
weir horses, the clank of their sabers 
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heir saddles. 


ti 
and the creaking of t 

I cried to my men: “Tire!” 

At once fifty shots shattered the night 
silence. Four or five trailed after; then 
one solitary final report. When the 
cloud of flame-streaked smoke was dis- 
i : ‘ that the twelve men and 
nine of the horses had fallen. The 
other three mounts were galloping away 
in alarm, one of them leaping frantically 
as the body of his rider, hanging from 
the stirrup, bounded along the ground. 

One of my men laughed horribly at 
the sight. 

Another said: “There’s a bunch of 
new widows.” I think the fellow was 
married. 
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The girl leaned out of the litter, and 
asked, fearfully: “Is this a battle?” 

“Oh, no, miss,” I replied. “It’s noth- 
ing at all. We've just shipped about 
a dozen Prussians.” 

“The poor fellows,” she murmured. 

In a moment we were on the march 
again, and this time for a long while, 
until the sky began to look pale. The 
snow became clear and bright, then 
glittering; and rose tints streaked the 
eastern horizon. 

rom far away came a challenging, 
“Who goes there?” 

The detachment halted, and I went 
forward to make known who we were. 

We had reached the French lines. 

In a moment the men were marching 
by the post. The mounted officer to 
whom I had spoken, demanded in a 
loud ‘voice, as the litter came up: 

“What have you got in there?” 

On the instant, a little, blond, dis- 
heveled head appeared, with, “Only me, 
sit.” 

The men burst into laughter, and joy 
ran in their hearts. 

Then “Levelhead,” who was march- 
ing beside the litter, threw his cap into 
the air, and velled: “Vive la France!” 

And I can’t tell you why, but it 
sounded so nice and gallant that I was 
quite moved. 

It seemed to me that we had just 
saved the country; had done something 
that other men would not have done, 
something quite simple and really pa- 
triotic. 

I shall never forget that little blond 
face; and if my opinion were asked 
about the suppression of drums and 
bugles, I should suggest that in substi- 
tution a pretty girl should be allotted to 
each regiment It would be better even 
than playing the Marseillaise. By gad! 
how that would put life into a trooper, 
to have such a madonna, a living ma- 
donna, side by side with the colonel.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
added, with a convincing nod of his 
head: 

“We Frenchmen do love women! 
There’s no doubt about it.” 





























THE SOCIAL SIDE OF WASH- 


INGTON 


By I loward 


O city of its size in the world gives 
itself so unreservedly to pleasure 
as Washington. In all other 

places of which I have knowledge, and 
I know a very many, to hustle in the 
race for wealth or the means of sub- 
sistence is the normal condition of the 
active men, while the majority of the 
women spend their time in waiting for 
the coming fortune or in thriftily con- 
triving to make the two ends meet. But 
in Washington there is a very large 
leisure class, composed in a measure of 
people who have made their “pile” in 
some less agreeable and favored place, 
or who have inherited it. The higher 
officials, whether in the army or navy 
or the civil service, notwithstanding the 
sturdy President’s preachments on the 
virtues and the compensations of a 
strenuous life, also belong to this leisure 
class and help to swell its proportions. 
The men and their families of the diplo- 
matic corps are an important element of 
the class, for, nowadays, what with 
quick mails and telegraphic communica- 
tions, it is rare that a diplomat resident 
in a foreign capital is much more than 
an agreeable and tactful messenger be- 
tween the foreign office at home and the 
Department of State. Except on very 
infrequent occasions the diplomats and 
their assistants in Washington have 
more time than anything else; indeed, 
they have “time to burn.” That they 
should give very much of what they can 
so easily spare to society is quite natural 
and proper. The officials who reside in 
Washington or who sojourn there dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress go or do 
not go in society, as the case with each 
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one may be. Official society is, of 
course, open to all of them as it is open 
to every one else who cares for it; but it 
does not in the least follow that they be- 
long or go with the fashionable leisure 
class. Even a cabinet officer with an 
aspiring family may not be able to pass 
over the social Rubicon, though it is only 
an invisible line, and become a part of 
the intimate social body which sets the 
pace and makes the fashion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the present cabinet not 
more than three of its members are in 
what Washington calls society. So, 
also, with senators and congressmen. 
Very few of them know what this fash- 
ionable society is like. If they were 
fashionable at home and take with them 
when they go to Washington a recog- 
nized hall-mark they may, after careful 
scrutiny, pass over the frontier, and be 
admitted into the sacred precincts where 
rich formal dinners are the chief func- 
tions and bridge-whist the most alluring 
pastime. But it is the same with the 
legislators as with the ministers. If they 
have the wealth to keep up the pace and 
the taste and experience to do it grace- 
fully, then the doors are open to them; 
otherwise not. There are ninety mem- 
bers of the Senate; only fifteen can be 
said to be in society, and not more than 
eight of these are positively active mem- 
bers of the inner circle. How many 
members of the House are in society it 
is easy to see by looking through the 
lists. One of each six has been chosen 
of the senators; if this proportion held 
good of the representatives, there would 


be sixty-four and a half members on- 


the roll. Probably there are sixty-four 
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and a half representatives halfway in 
society, but the acknowledged hall-mark 
is not borne by more than forty. It has 
often been said, and with entire truth, 
that the most surprised people who come 
to Washington are the new representa- 
tives and their families. They are peo- 
ple of consideration in their district, and 
they expect all that is best in Wash- 
ington to be laid promptly at their 
feet. The awakening is as sad as it is 
quick. A new member very soon learns 
that he must win official, political and 
social success for himself in Washing- 
ton itself, beginning at the very bottom 
of the ladder and climbing, rung by 
rung. A gentleman who served one 
term in Congress said to the writer: “It 
was a rather interesting experience and 
a splendid discipline. I had, in my 
State, been speaker of the house and a 
justice of the Supreme Court, and I 
went to Washington with the notion that 
I was a Somebody. Well, I learned 
that I was a Nobody, and I accepted 
this knowledge with a chastened spirit.” 

Nobodies, however, are not always 
excluded from the inner circle in Wash- 
ington. I know of one little woman 
whose husband had a subordinate place 
in one of the departments. They were 
poor, and she, the manager, had neither 
distinction of appearance or of manner. 
But she knew what she wanted, and had 
the tact to get it; and without any hu- 
miliating concessions to this and that 
high mightiness. People liked. her be- 
cause of her thorough genuineness, and 
because, also, which was most impor- 
tant, she did not excite their envy or 
rivalry in any way. And what is more, 
she took in, after securing her own foot- 
ing, some of her kinspeople, who had 
been knocking at the doors in vain for 
several years. These kinspeople had 
large wealth and appeared in all things 
acceptable; but Washington would not 
have them. Their little cousin, however, 
smoothed their path in short order, and 
they were soon safely within the pre- 
cincts previously denied to them. 

The Supreme Court judges can go 
where they choose. Just as they decide 
what is the supreme law of the land, so 
also are they a law unto themselves. 
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They have never yet got a final decision 
as to the relative rank of their wives 
and the wives of cabinet members; and 
it is greatly to be doubted whether they 
really care a rap. They can, however; 
go into society, if they choose, and when 
they choose, but generally they are el- 
derly men, who have a fair share of 
work to do. So, as a rule, they leave 
the social functions to the younger mem- 
bers of their families, and to these all 
doors are open. ‘The officers of this 
court bask in the reflected glory of the 
judges, and society takes to them very 
kindly. One of these officers is a great 
social power and_ holds within the hol- 
low of his little hand the authority of the 
Metropolitan Club, which arrogates to 
itself the right to speak the very last 
word in the social mattets of the capital 
city. 

The army and navy officers in Wash- 
ington bear the same relation to society 
that the senators and representatives 
bear. They are in society or they are 
not. Why and why not? It is, very 
generally, merely a matter of money. 
If they have the money and the inclina- 
tion, they can generally go where they 
choose. Not always, however. West 
Point and Annapolis are supposed inva- 
riably to turn out only gentlemen. And 
probably these two great technical 
schools turn out a larger percentage of 
gentlemen than any other schools in the 
country; but these schools do not train 
the ladies married by army and navy 
men. This probably is why not all in 
Washington are in the most fashionable 
society. The rest of this set is composed 
of civilians, whose people have long 
lived in Washington, or those who live 
there a part of each year. These civil- 
ians are almost invariably rich, though, 
to be sure, there are conspicuous excep- 
tions, conspicuous because they are very 
rare. Those who have lived in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for generations feel 
that they belong to a kind of nobility, 
which is infinitely higher than any rank 
a republican government can _ confer. 
They guard their right to be considered 
in important social matters with a zeal 
that is most wonderful, and their scorn 
for those whose credentials issue from 
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zany other locality is poorly concealed. 
They are like to the English nobility, in- 
asmuch as their importance is wonder- 
fully enhanced by the fact that there are 


comparatively few of them. Of course, 
there are thousands and thousands of 
natives of Washineton and Georgetown, 
to whom the most fashionable drawing- 


rooms are not open. The only differ 


ence between the native “ins” and 
“outs” is that the former are descended 


from thrifty parents who made and be- 
q ieathed large stores of wot ys 
while the ancestors of the latter did not 
display such provident thrift. 
speaking of these district natives, it is 
well to record another interesting fac 
They give hospitable welcome to the 


newly rich from other sections, even 
though the money be made in retail 
t: 
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le; but they will have none of those 
who have recently acquired their money 
at home. Why, recently a young man 
of a distinguished district family mar- 
ried a woman with whom he had been 
in love for ten years. If he had not 
married her, correctly thinking people 
would have considered that he was 
hardly fit to kick. But merely because 
this woman’s people had been in trade 
in Washington, a generation before, the 
doors of the bridegroom's family were 
closed to both him and her. To the 
credit of Washington, be it said here 
and now, the society people generally 
have taken the newly wed couple to 
their hearts and made much of them. 
Even in the fashionable circles genuine 
affairs of the heart are regarded with 
good-natured approval. 

If the same rule of exclusion were 
applied to those who, born in other 
places, go to Washington to make new 
] 











ty would be very n uch 


hey are very 


10omes, then soci 
smaller than it is. But t 
generous to those whose trade signs and 
brewery chimneys are so remote as to be 
out of sight of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut Avenues. The most powerful 
family in Washington originated in a 
remote part of the country, acquired its 
wealth in a resplendent barroom, and 
preserves the rich melody of its native 
brogue to this day, when, it is no 
stretch of the truth to say, one of the 
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females has practically run the English 
embassy for ten years out of the past 
eleven. This fact provokes the remark 
that transplantation improves the chil- 
dren of Erin most wonderfully. This 
particular person makes herself power- 
ful, and agreeable as well, because she 
knows everything about everybody. But 
how does she know it? Why, she asks. 
No considerations of mere delicacy re- 
strain her desire for knowled 


lve. If she 
wants to know anything about any one, 


she goes straight to headquarters and 
asks. Is she not rebuffed? To be sure 

e is, every now and then; but more 
( n than not the surprised victim 
stands and delivers. Then she is 
equipped and goes forth to the agree- 
< | 1¢ 


And there is no use in denying the 
fict that the talk in Washington society 
is almost entirely personal. It is about 
“May This” and “Emily That”; about 
“Billy Come” and “Dicky Go.” In no 





country village store, even in midwinter, 
is the talk more exclusively personal 
than it is in the high society of Wash- 
ington. The farmers and village loun- 
ers have the weather and the crops, 


esides themselves, to discuss; but in 
Vashington the talk is ever personal, 
xcept when it is varied by discussions 
f some particular game of bridge, the 
me making it also 
It is said of heral- 
but a person of gentle 
and it; so none but a 
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ashin ton inner circle 
ern get the faintest idea of what the talk 
t! l in dining 1 drawing-rooms 
is ab The sons discussed may not 
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uished as to be known to 

r; but the interest in that person’s 
affairs is just as absorbing as though 
the affairs were those with which all the 
well-informed world was acquainted. 
r asked a high and beautiful 
lady of this inner circle whether politics 
was much discussed in Washington. “TI 
ely think so,” she answered; “we 
are only interested in the higher poli- 
tics, the politics of the world, as we hear 
it in diplomatic circles.” Gracious me! 
She meant that they talked about 
whether this little Dago or that, who 
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had been third assistant secretary in 
Washington, was not likely to come 
back next year to be first assistant sec- 
retary. “And how nice that would be, 
for then he could marry ‘May This,’ 
who has been pining for him ever since 
he went away.” That is the kind of 
world politics one hears in the Wash- 
ington drawing-rooms. 

Club life in Washington is rather 
provincial. Anything that happens in 
the Metropolitan Club, for instance, is 
known in each fashionable drawing- 
room within half an hour of the occur- 
rence. “Dilly Come’ was overcome 
with mint juleps; “Dicky Go” threw a 
plate at the head of a member of the 
house committee. Then in a little while 
everybody learns that Billy and Dicky 
have each been suspended for a year by 
the aucust governors of the club. Then 
when a man comes up for election to 
this club! All society is in a flutter, and 
rejection, though it may be due to the 
unreasonable prejudice of one governor, 
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means social exclusion and ostracism 
from society as well as from the club. 

In the innocence of an experience 
which was gained only in the metropo- 
lises of the world I had had an idea 
before going to Washington that “Smart 
Set”? was a term of derision applied by 
the vulgar to those they envied and 
tried to imitate. But, bless you, that is 
not the case in Washington. The high 
fashionables speak of the “Smart Set” 
with entirely frank appreciation of the 
fact that they are of it and in it. And 
I have an idea that to be of it and in it 
is monstrously pleasant for those who 
have nothing else better to do, for those 
who are willing to forego the pleasures 
of literature, of art, and of music, and 
to train the wits to a nimbleness and 
suppleness so great that they can be 
content in the exercise they get over the 
altogether insignificant affairs of the 
nere idle nobodies who constitute the 
great mass of the fashionable inner cir- 
cle of the American capital city. 
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MIDWINTER PLAYS 


By Alan Dale 


HE oft-recurring query of the cur- 
rent theatrical season is: “How 
is it that New Yorkers are not 

patronizing the playhouses very much?” 
Each time I hear this. my own plight 
looms up, grimly ironic. Night after 
night, week after week, have I sat be 
fore a line of footlights, in the pursuit 
of a duty that is often a pleasure, and 
sometimes—isn't. Not in fifteen sea- 
sons has the theatrical kaleidoscope 
brought before me such a variegated, 
complex mass of attractions. And per- 
haps this is the answer to the aforesaid, 
oft-recurring query. 

Failures have been so plentiful, that 
constant change has been necessary, and 
while it has been my lot to chronicle this 
change, the patient ‘theatre-goers have 
tired of what may have seemed to them 
to be calamity, rather than amusement. 
Dramas of shiftless, slovenly fabric have 
alternated with book-pilfered ineptitude. 
The much-discussed, but perpetually si- 
lent, “native dramatist,” has been more 
of a myth than ever. I have always 
tried to champion his cause, but alas! 
the conviction is slowly forcing itself 
upon me that he is merely a fantasy—if 
not an hallucination. 

If the American playwright be real, 
where is he? His cue for entrance is 
surely now, and we would gladly let 
forth brass bands and tra-la-la him in. 
“Come at once, and all will be for- 
given,” is distinctly our mood. If we 
could reach him by telepathy, strong 
currents of unrepressed feeling would 
impel him to Broadway. Threats, 
prayer, persuasion—all seem to be pain- 
fully futile. Where—oh, where is the 
American playwright hiding? (This is 
not an insinuation that I should like to 


read manuscripts, but a suggestion to 
bombard the managerial offices with 
them, and hope for the best.) Man- 
agers not only need good plays, but they 
know they need them—and I know they 
know they need them. However, amid 
the disaster and wreckage there have 
been some undamaged barks, sailing 
pleasantly toward success. It is agree- 
able to “criticize” these. Do not believe 
for one moment that critics are men out 
gunning for defects. Samson, of 
Biblical renown, may have pulled down 
the house over himself and the Philis- 
tines, but the critic is not anxious to 
emulate his policy. In a spirit of sheer 
self-defense, he is often infinitely more 
indulgent than the non-critical public. 

The advent of Miss Maude Adams to 
the Empire Theatre was a delightful 
break in the monotony of failure, and 
the instant success of ‘‘The Pretty Sis- 
ter of José’”—well, it was like taking a 
holiday, and rejuvenating. The various 
ailments with which this little lady had 
been credited. and the ingenious ex- 
cuses invented to explain her absence 
from last season’s theatre, had undoubt- 
edly whetted public curiosity. At one 
time, it positively seemed—to judge by 
report—that Miss Adams would be 
propped up on the stage, and permitted 
to appear before us only as an interest- 
ing invalid. 

All this sort of fiction was soon dis- 
sipated. Long before the first act of 
“The Pretty Sister of José” was over, 
it was easy to see that Miss Adams was 
her own inimitable self—with improve- 
ments. The strange quality that we 
call, rather inelegantly, “getting over 
the footlights” was again apparent, and 
that first-night audience gave up any at- 
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tempt at wriggling from the veritable 
spell that she cast over them. Between 
the acts, on this occasion, I met an old 
and rather cynical “first-nighter,’” who 
always seems very indignant when I 
enjoy myself. He says that he “likes 
reading roasts,” and if he sees me look- 
ing happy, in a youthful, exuberant 
way, he frowns. I told him that I 
thought Maude Adams really exquisite, 
and his retort was: ‘You’re a fool, and 
so are all the other hysterical people in 
the audience.” He wore a most su- 
perior look, as though he had a soul 
above such a commodity as enthusiasm, 
but he seemed to voice the ideas of one 
or two others that Maude Adams is a 
fad, rather than an actress. 

There never was a bigger mistake. 
There may be a few lunatics willing to 
shed lucre for a “personality,” but these 
are rare. Half a dozen “personalities” 
this season, can testify to the fact that 
they count for very little indeed. 
Maude Adams certainly possesses this 
quality—one of the most feminine, 
wistful and appealing personalities I 
know—but, in addition, she is an ac- 
tress of marvelous temperament. In 
“The Pretty Sister of José,” by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, she excelled 
herself. She showed us the germ of 
hitherto unrevealed power. She dis- 
played a magnetic force that was irre- 
sistible. 

In a word, I was hers, and no chain 
was necessary. Next morning, I read 
the adjectival “gush” I had lavished 
upon Miss Adams, as I partook of a 
boiled egg for breakfast. The boiled- 
egg mood is the most prosaic and dis- 
enchanting mood of the day. One is al- 
most abnormally dispassionate. What 
I had written, seemed aggressively per- 
fervid. I lost no time in returning to 
the Empire, to re-see “The Pretty Sis- 
ter of José,” and the result put me on 
good terms with myself. Again, Miss 
Adams captured me, and just as forci- 
bly. Again she aroused enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and—well, I was satisfied with 
my own judgment. 

As for “The Pretty Sister of José” 
itself, it is merely a vehicle for the dis- 
play of Maude Adams’ many gifts. 


Without her, it might not live. With 
her, it is a palpitating entertainment, 
full of atmosphere, charm and warmth. 
I can’t help thinking that Miss Adams 
was never ill at all, but was “taking a 
season off,” and perfecting herself in 
certain little niceties of her art. 

Farther down “the white streak,” one 
of London’s most popular “actor- 
managers,” Mr. Forbes Robertson, has, 
with his wife, Miss Gertrude Elliott— 
a sister of the effulgent Maxine—pre- 
sented a last summer’s London success, 
“The Light That Failed.” Mr. Robert- 
son is not a stranger here. Once he 
“supported” Miss Mary Anderson. 
Then he was associated with an early 
indiscretion of Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
the unfortunate ‘‘Thermidor.” 

Forbes Robertson has developed into 
a very fine actor indeed. Of course in 
London, the actor-manager has every- 
thing his own way. He produces ex- 
clusively the plays that fit him. Drama- 
tists feed him. The actress has no 
chance. It is he who is pinnacled. 
Irving, Tree, Wyndham, Harvey and 
others, will demonstrate that. Forbes 
Robertson, however, has a more artistic 
perception than any of them. A chorus 
of praise went up for his admirable 
work in “The Light That Failed,” but 
alas! the play was not the thing. 

Kipling, dramatized, proved to be 
rather trying. In strict accordance—and 
you really must not let it go any further, 
as I should get into such hot water—I’ll 
confess that I can’t stand Kipling either 
on or off the stage. It is my misfor- 
tune, if vou will. In “The Light That 
Failed” the New York public declined 
to take such a selfish little fool of a 
“heroine” as J/aisie to their hearts. 
And when it came to accepting as a 
happy dénouement the marriage of Dick 
Helder and Maisie, it seemed not only 
cruel, but inartistic. 

One went home wondering what kind 
of a cat and dog life Dick and Matsie 
would lead, and regretting the fact that 
he was not allowed to go out to the 
Soudan, and die there, in blissful ce- 
libacy. Added to all of which there 
were a couple of nasty notes in “The 
Light That Failed” which jarred. Just 
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before the “happy ending,” Dick an- 
nounces his readiness to enter into an 
illicit arrangement of “keeping house” 
—as Mrs. Tanqueray would say—with 
the little cockney gutter girl who has 
had much to do with the play. This 
was unsympathetic, and a bit unnatural, 
and we could not quite forgive it. 

Robertson, however, charmed by the 
dignity and the repressed pathos of his 
acting. He completely obscured his 
wife—but being a London _§actor- 
manager that was to be expected. Miss 
Elliott is a pretty and innocuous actress, 
something like her sister, Maxine, in 
faint colors. I liked her better, when I 
saw her in London, in Mrs. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley’s “Mice and Men,” than 
I did in ‘The Light That Failed.” 

The “adapter” of the Kipling story 
was Miss Constance Fletcher, whose 
pen name is “George Fleming.” One 
might have known that the adapter was 
a woman, by the sheer frankness of 
episodes that mere man would have re- 
pressed. Nobody can call a spade a 
spade as vociferously as the literary 
lady. You may ask Miss Marie Corelli, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Madame 
Sarah Grand if they are not of my 
opinion. 

/,nother adaptation of a novel by this 
same lady has been seen, and snuffed 

‘Lady Rose’s Daugh- 





out. I refer to 
ter’ —the only novel by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward that would appeal to her cook. 
What a descent was there, my friends, 
from “Robert Elsmere,” and “Helbeck 
of Bannisdale” to “Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter.” Talk of the descent of Aver- 
nus 

There was absolutely no excuse for 
the stage version of “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.” In the first place, the 
“bhook-play” has long become a thorn 
in the dramatic flesh; in the next, Mrs. 
Ward’s latest novel offered nothing 
worth dramatizing. The play proved 
to be grotesque and unintelligible, and 
the idea that people are going to run to 
the theatre to see the staging of stories 
that they have found readable, was 
demonstrated, in two short weeks, to be 
a hideous fallacy. Julie le Breton her- 
self was such an insufferable bore, that 








the very thought of her mother was 
painful. When she told poor Lord 
Lackington all about her erring parent, 
and he exclaimed, ‘“Rose’s daughter! 
This is Rose’s daughter!” you’felt sorry 
—but for yourself only. The types in 
the book were trotted out in endless pro- 
cession, until you grew dizzy watching 
them, and wondering what they were 
going to do, for a stage living. Not a 
ray of interest, however, emerged from 
any of them, and though a “first-night” 
audience of friends and hangers-on 
exuded perfunctory applause, even this 
was lacking next night. 

Miss Fay Davis, an entertaining lead- 
ing lady, ‘but not a “star,” was pro- 
grammed in large letters as Lady Rose, 
but it was an unlucky venture for Miss 
Davis. Perhaps she “saw herself” as 
Lady Rose when she read the book—in 
which case, actors and actresses should 
not be allowed to read popular novels, 
unless they can shut out their own little 
ego during perusal. So many of them 
seem to have “seen themselves” in nov- 
els, and the result has been that we have 
been obliged to see them, too. 

The book-play has, however, at last 
been proved to be a gigantic mistake. 
Each eve forms its own mental image 
of the characters in a cherished story, 
and that eve is not going to enjoy itself 
when it finds that mental image ruth- 
lessly burlesqued. Moreover, nearly ev- 
erything has been dramatized by this 
time, except the wine lists at the res- 
taurants and the city directory. 

Another play that ran ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” a booby race was “Major 
André,” by Clyde Fitch, produced and 
extinguished at the Savoy Theatre. It 
was used as a stellar vehicle for the too 
ambitious Mr. Arthur Byron, and it fell 
by the wayside, with no dickey birds to 
cover it with the leaves of affection. 
Mr. Fitch. however, has so many suc- 
cesses, and is such an extraordinarily 
energetic and vital proposition, that he 
can afford to graciously accept con- 
dolences on the untimely fate of “Major 
André.” Verv absurd this play was, in 
good sooth. History was made to dance 
a jig, while Mr. Fitch pulled the strings, 
and though playwrights can take as 
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many liberties as they like—and do take 


them—with novels, surely a deferential _ 


attitude toward history might be ex- 
pected. History is horrid enough, any- 
way, outside of school, don’t you think? 
The cold chronicle of events with which 
we have had nothing whatsoever to do, 
seems so painfully irrevocable! It is al- 
most ghoul-like to disturb history, and 
to seek to make an evening’s entertain- 
ment of it! 

Mr. Fitch fell, when he insinuated 
that Major André rushed off to engage 
in the dirty work that has handed his 
name down to posterity, because—think 
of it!—his sweetheart refused to marry 
him, and he was piqued. This was just 
a bit too richly and daintily imaginative 
for our blood. Besides, as history has 
told us that Major André never quite re- 
covered from a love affair of his ex- 
treme youth, in the old country, it did 
seem a bit rough on his memory not 
only to saddle him with a new love, but 
to make that love the pivot of the Bene- 
dict Arnold affair. 

What Mr. Fitch might do, if he were 
dared, to other historical characters is 
too awe-inspiring for serene contempla- 
tion. The abuse of history must “go,” 
with the travesty of the popular novel. 
Fitch is not unique in his offense, for in 
the recent production of “Dante,” by 
Sir Henry Irving, Victorien Sardou 
calmly tacked on to the memory of the 
poet an objectionable intrigue, and an 
illegitimate daughter. What is the use 
of even trying to be famous if you are 
to be treated in this discourteous way? 
One may as well be a limpid nobody, 
ambling unobserved to a timely grave, 
as to leave a name that the playwrights 
of ensuing generations may paint to suit 
their own untrammeled fancies. It is 
quite alarming. And so Major André 
was gathered for the second time, unto 
his fathers, and I am inclined to believe 
that he will abide with them, undis- 
turbed, for endless decades. 

“The Admirable Crichton,” by the 
equally admirable Barrie, came to us 
with a London indorsement. I may as 
well say that a London indorsement 
means absolutely nothing at all; but it 
sounds well. Of late, New York has 
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generally agreed to differ with London, 
and London has reciprocated. In the 
case of “The Admirable Crichton” the 
two cities are at one. It is a prettily 
written play, which accounts for the 
warmth of its reception, because its 
main idea was utilized by Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld, in a play called ““A Modern 
Crusoe” that failed. 

Barrie, however, is an artist, and 
Rosenfeld—merely industrious. The 
story of the butler who had no belief 
in equality, and who, when wrecked on 
a desert island, with his “master” and 
his master’s gaughters soon became 
“boss” of the situation, is delightful 
fantasy. A good deal of the “servant” 
allusions so readily understood in ob- 
sequious London, were a trifle Greek 
here. The meekness and the deference 
of the maids seemed like a cruel joke to 
New Yorkers, whose miserable lives are 
made more miserable by the fruit of the 
“intelligence office.” 

“The Admirable Crichton’ suffers 
from its last act, and almost suffers de- 
feat, too. When I saw the play in Lon- 
don, I thought that it was all finished at 
the close of the third act. The fourth 
was a bitter blow. Crichton, on the 
island, has fallen desperately in love 
with Lady Mary, who reciprocates in 
kind. There is a sympathetic love 
scene. But, behold! when rescue ar- 
rives, and they are all shipped back to 
London, Lady Mary marries her titled 
ninny, and Crichton is left—not lament- 
ing, but comfortably resigned. This 
seemed clumsy and inartistic. It would 
have been better to have ended the play 
with an interrogation mark, and have 
permitted us to “pay our money, and 
take our choice.” 

This is the play in which William 
Gillette reappears, interpreting the réle 
of Crichton, to which he does justice, 
but in which he does not shine, as did 
Mr. H. B. Irving in London. How- 
ever, Gillette had threatened to play 
Hamlet, so we cannot afford to be too 
critical. Better “The Admirable Crich- 
ton” than “Hamlet,” as far as Gillette 
is concerned, although it would have 
been novel to have seen the melancholy 
Dane smoking fat cigars. 


















































Melodrama has cropped up in blithe 
abundance, but New York has a habit 
of gracefully consigning it to its eastern 


and western extremities. On Broad- 
yay, melodrama has but a slight chance 
—about the same sort of a chance that 
the dog-faced boy would enjoy, as a 
freak. Broadway is too sophisticated 
for the obvious stuff that masquerades 
as melodrama, though I am not at all 
sure that it might not take kindly to a 
thrill or two legitimately evoked by the 
genuine article. 

This season com- 
pletely topsy-turvied the ,usual rules of 
theatrical logic, that managers try ev- 
erything, in the hope of coaxing suc- 
cess, and “Captain Barrington,” a far- 
fetched, highfaluting tirade by Mr. Vic- 
tor Mapes, has actually tempted fate at 
the Manhattan Theatre. It was _ not 
quite as egregiously green-and-yellow 
as “The Worst Woman in London,” at 
the American Theatre, but it was pre- 
posterous enough. The good old mil- 
dewed idea of two brothers, looking ex- 
actly alike, and hopelessly mixed up in 
love and adventure, was eked out by 
declamation, apostrophe and gibberish. 
There was no blood in the bodies of any 
of these puppets. Their veins ran 
grease paint, and through their hearts 
coursed the contents of the “make-up” 
box. 

Charles Richman was the “star” of 
this proceeding. As a graceful tribute 
to the undertaking, his managers, the 
strangely risk-wooing Weber 
and Fields, emitted a pamphlet, explain- 
ing Mr. Richman’s luminous qualifica- 
tions, which, otherwise, we might never 
have guessed. They told anec- 
dotes of Richman, as one might do of 
Macready, or Forrest, or Fechter. I 
emphasize this pamphlet, because it was 
so much more entertaining than ‘‘Cap- 
tain Barrington,” which Messrs. Weber 
and Fields might have burlesqued with- 
out altering a line, or a situation. 

“Captain Barrington” was a fine play 
for Broadway to smile at, but other 
melodramas, such as “The Worst 
Woman in London,” “The Lights of 
Home” and “The Light of Other 
Days,” were wise enough to keep away 
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from the flame. The first of these was 
startling in name only. “The Worst 
Woman in London” was too feeble even 
for the most hardened type of melo- 
drama-monger. It amused me involun- 
tarily, by one of its characters played by 
a screamingly funny bad actor, who was 
murdered in his “nightie” in bed, on the 
stage, and who, after the murder, took 
a “curtain call” in the aforesaid un- 
daunted ‘‘nightie.”’ 

The “light” in the titles of the two 
other plays, lurked in those titles only. 
“The Lights of Home,” a sort of Vin- 
cent-Crummles affair, written around a 
“property” ship, was so badly put to- 
gether, that even in Fourteenth Street 
it carried no conviction. “The Light of 
Other Days’ served to reintroduce 
Robert B. Mantell to New York, and 
very pleasant the reintroduction was. 
With Mr. Mantell to dominate it, such a 
play as “Captain Barrington” might 
even have been endurable. Here is an 
actor, drilled in the methods that used 
to “star” acting, and not “personality,” 
and this was very obvious to all who 
have suffered from the bad attack of 
small fry that has paralyzed this sea- 
Mr. Mantell merely “dropped in” 
to New York, for a “limited” visit, but 
it was a welcome one, and it seemed a 
pity to let him go. Very gratefully 
would he be accepted in lieu of some of 
the histrionic vaguely yclept 
“Broadway _ favorites.” The term 
“Broadway favorite” signifi- 


nowadays. 


son. 


dwarfs, 


has little 
cance, 

[I might include “A Japanese Night- 
ingale’’ in my list of melodramas, for it 
was nothing more than most ordinary 


melodrama, wrapped up in “cozy-cor- 


ner’ accessories. We had been led to 
expect great things of this dramatization 
of Onoto Watanna’s story. But once 


again the unhappy policy that spills the 
contents of a popular novel over the 
theatrical boards appeared to give dis- 
satisfaction. In fact, this exceedingly 
heralded production was a case of much 
ado about nothing. It was even bewil- 
dering in its effect, for it made us think 
vearningly of the beautiful things that 
David Belasco has done, in the Japanese 
direction, and the charming results that 














have attended his deft manipulation of 
artistic instinct, first; money next. With 
“A Japanese Nightingale” the money 
was apparent, but the artistic instinct 
was less severely in evidence. 

The critical reception of “A Japan- 
ese Nightingale” seemed to stir up a 
good deal of ill feeling. Belasco was 
not out-Belascoed! That was the trou- 
ble. It was very sad, and a howl of 
managerial rage rent the atmosphere— 
of which, by the bye—there was very lit- 
tle in “A Japanese Nightingale.” The 
squirm of the infuriated producer took 
the usual hackneyed form. The critics 
were dishonest! The critics were venal! 
The critics were subsidized! 

All this was more amusing than “A 
Japanese Nightingale.” Its wretched 
“comedy” seemed to clamor- for the 
touch of farcicality that enlivened the 
after-production pr ceedings. And yet, 
much money had been expended upon 
it. It was handsomely staged. Its color 
effects and groupings were not desti- 
tute of appeal. That subtle thing, that 
we seem doomed to call ‘‘atmosphere” 
for lack of a more reliable term, was, as 
I have hinted, wanting. You looked at 
idea of Japan, but you 
never appeared to get there. You saw 
what the producers were aiming at, but 
you were not propelled toward the 
bull’s-eye. You might have torn down 
those beautiful upholsteries and costly 
decorations, and nothing would have 
remained but a melodrama, 
scarcely sensational enough for the 
Grand Opera House, on New York’s 
western fringe. 

George Ade is a potent factor in the 


somebody ’s 


crude 


theatrical humor of to-day. The suc- 
cess of “The County Chairman,” at 
Wallack’s, is a healthy sign. We are 
not nearly as black as we are painted. 


Irresponsible we may be, for plays do 
succeed in New York that would be 
derisively snuffed out of life “on the 
road.” It had insinuated that 
( A\de’s “County Chairman’ 
would never secure a favorable metro- 
politan verdict. I was told that it would 
probably prove quite unintelligible to 
this city. I was not informed whether 
we were presumed to have a soul above 
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it, Or an instinct below it. Of course, 
I cherished the former alternative. 

“The County Chairman” instantly 
succeeded. It was never for one mo- 
ment in doubt. The quality of its hu- 
mor, wholesome, refreshing, tonicy, in- 
spiring, brought joy to the impover- 
ished city. This comedy gave us wit, 
without barroom; frivolity without 
Tenderloin, and merriment devoid of 
coarseness. It soared above the fearful 
fatigue of so-called musical comedy, and 
more than all, it was American. 

Time was when American humor was 
a thing unique and pinnacled. It was 
“quoted” abroad; it was a particular 
brand; it had its own accentuated char- 
acteristics. Thanks to the influence of 
a certain dominancy of ‘‘taphouse” sug- 
gestion, that has enslaved New York, 
American humor has been obscured for 
a long time. In its place we have had 
mere vulgarity—the sort of thing of- 
fered by the Rogers Brothers, and ac- 
cepted by an element of theatre-goers. 
This class buys tickets for the theatre, 
and the obvious answer to any rebellious 
remonstration against the invertebrate 
stuff it patronizes, is that good old re- 
tort: “The box office tells the story,” 
supplemented by that logical legend 
“Standing room only.” 

But “The County Chairman” proves 
that New York’s humor-loving instinct 
has not been badly damaged. Wallack’s 
Theatre has been besieged by a fam- 
ished populace, eager for bread, instead 
of the heavier stone, and George Ade’s 
reputation is made. This rural skit, 
with its ingenious types, and its sim- 
mering laughter, is genuinely amusing. 
It is a long time since we have had such 
a character as Sassafras Livingston, 
artistically interpreted by Willis P. 
Sweatnam, to laugh at. Mr. Sweatnam’s 
efforts with the “campaign cigar” con- 
vulsed us. Strangely enough, the topic 


of village politics that has wrecked 
many an American comedy loomed up, 
for the first time, as distinctly worth 
while. 


It is interesting to note that the sweet 
art of bowing gracefully to the inevita- 
ble, has been one of the features of the 
current season. When “Major André” 
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ceased to please (and it ceased as soon 
as it began) its manager, Mr. Frank 
McKee, did the plucky thing, pluckily. 
He withdrew it, without a single hint 
that the critics were subsidized. The 
dishonesty of the uncomplimentary re- 
views was not suggested, and the fail- 
ure was accepted. This was also the 
case with “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” In 
two weeks it gave way to Henry Arthur 
Jones’ “Whitewashing Julia.” 

This comedy,. freighted with its awe- 
inspiring name, cannot be accused of 
filling a “long-felt want.” It had been 
produced in London. In fact, its pro- 
duction in the English metropolis, in- 
troduced London to one of those amiable 


little conflicts between manager and 
critic that are no longer restricted to 
New York. They copy our weak- 


nesses—on the other side! 


“Whitewashing Julia’ proved to be 
an irritating session, because it dealt 
with a feminine misdemeanor that was 
never explained. The audience was 
left in complete darkness, and such a 
proceeding is always resented, in these 
electric-lighted days. Julia had appar- 
ently been exceedingly naughty, and the 
“society” of Shanctonbury had cut her 
dead as a doornail. We began to get 
quite interested. Her puff box had been 
found in a compromising place; like- 
wise her lace dressing jacket ; there were 
subtle allusions to a ‘“dook,’” and mys- 
tifying remarks anent a morganatic 
marriage. 

We were prepared for the worst. In 
fact—and to our pardonable discredit 
be it said—we fondly hoped for the 
worst. But in the last act, when Julia 
had confided a written confession ex- 
plaining her erroneous way to the gen- 
tleman anxious to marry her, he 
promptly threw the confession into the 
fire, and we never knew what it was. 
Gallant, you may say. Perhaps so, but 
it is not the sort of chivalry that an au- 
dience appreciates. An audience insists 
upon being “in the know,” and posi- 
tively declines to accept mystification. 
As a matter of fact, ‘‘Whitewashing 
Julia” deliberately violated the ethics of 
the drama. You may fool your play- 
types as much as you please, but you 


must do the* right thing by your au- 
dience. Pin that fact in our hats, oh! 
aspiring dramatists. It is irrevocable, 
and genius may not tamper with it. 

The somewhat futile “starring” of 
personality was again in evidence in the 
production of the foolish little play 
“Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner,” by E, 
Lyall Swete and Robert Neilson 
Stephens, at the Criterion Theatre. 
William Faversham owned the alleged 
personality, and he was displayed in all 
styles and uniforms to the admiring 
gaze of—of—well, of those who can ad- 
mire him. He was permitted to reveal 
himself in picturesque attitudes, and the 
circumstance that one of these poses 
was that of a cad, when he pretended 
to fall in love with Elizabeth Philipse, 
in order to save his life, did not matter. 
For it was a pose, and even in the guise 
of cad, Mr. Faversham may be confi- 
dently expected, by those aforesaid ad- 
mirers, to be worth looking at. He is 
one of the large army of little “stars” 
that enjoy a certain vogue, and as that 
condition of things must work itself out 
in time, better to let it pass, than to in- 
veigh against it. 

And while on the subject of stellar 
personality, it is worth while referring 
to Miss Alice Fischer, who convincingly 
possesses one. She is a massive, buoy- 
ant and “‘whole-souled” actress, with ir- 
repressible moods and temperament. It 
was not her fault that Mr. Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s effort, ‘“What’s the Matter With 
Susan?” aroused critical contempt. She 
did all that any woman could be ex- 
pected to do for a bad play, and she 
sank, after a desperate struggle, only 
when she asked New Yorkers to grow 
sympathetic at a situation that displayed 
a three-act “heroine” in bitter jealousy 
of her own cook! Cook is certainly a 
serious quantity in New York to-day, 
but she is never pathetic. She may in- 
spire us with a feeling of utter gloom, 
or a frenzy of mad rage, but we posi- 
tively decline to shed tears over her. 

Let me illuminate these harrowing 
stories by recording the return of Miss 
Marie Tempest, minus her comic opera 
belongings, to these shores, and her 
felicitous production of “The Marriage 
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of Kitty,” at the Hudson Theatre. This 
was worth waiting for. I saw it in 
London, two summers ago, and my 
prophetic soul foretold its fate in New 
York. 

It is reserved for very few actresses 
to build up two distinct reputations for 
themselves. Miss Tempest was un- 
doubtedly a “queen” of comic opera. 
We fondly called her “Dresden China,” 
and worshiped at her shrine. But comic 
opera went to—the Tenderloin, and 
Miss Tempest wisely decided not to go 
with it. In the “Marriage of Kitty,” 
which is as brilliant a little comedy as 
one could wish to see, she has proved 
herself worthy to take rank with the 
finest comediennes on the English- 
speaking stage. 

It was her husband, Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox, who adapted “The Marriage 
of Kitty” from the French of Madame 
Fred de Gresac, and Francis de Crois- 
set, and the idea was so novel, that we 
hailed it, athirst for a gleam of orig- 
inality. A “temporary” marriage, “in 
name only,” arranged for the purpose 
of circumventing a will, and to be dis- 
solved at the end of a certain time, im- 
pressed us all as something distinctly 
new. And the drollery, the witchery, 
the finesse, of Miss Tempest were over- 
whelming. 

Please forgive me if I pass by the 
“musical” productions of the season— 
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if not with a haughty stare, at least with 
verbal brevity. ‘The Red Feather,” 
with Miss Grace Van Studdiford as 
prima donna, seemed to prove that even 
red feathers do not necessarily make fine 
comic operas. “The Girl From Kay’s” 
was another of “those girls’ of which 
London has sent over so many sam- 
ples. This particular “girl” has im- 
ported some rather decadent manners; 
but, in alliance with Mr. “Sam” Ber- 
nard, she is not unhappy at the Herald 
Square Theatre. Madame Fritzi Scheff, 
in voluntary desertion of grand opera, 
has proved many things at the Broad- 
way Theatre in “Babette.” To me, she 
showed conclusively that while she may 
be a “little devil” when compared wit 
the voluminous Italian opera ladies, who 
are dubbed vivacious, at the Metro- 
politan, when they condescend to walk 
across the stage, she is absolutely lack- 
ing in “ginger” as far as comic opera 
goes. As for “The Office Boy,” at the 
Victoria, it has served to accentuate Mr. 
Frank Daniels, and has thereby done its 
duty; while “Winsome Winnie,” a sin- 
gularly tedious and incoherent affair, at 
the Casino, has “introduced” Miss 
Paula Edwardes, as a “star.” These in- 
discriminate introductions are rather 
wearing on the constitution, and it is 
becoming difficult to utter the conven- 
tional parrot-words: “‘Pleased to meet 
you!” 
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SONG 


AY, ask me not, dear heart, 
If joy be done,— 
Perchance Love only sleeps 
At set of sun. 


With spring shall bloom again 
Last summer’s rose,— 

May Love not waken, too ?— 
Ah well, who knows ? 





CHARLOTTE BECKER. 

































HICAGO is sending out so much 
C amusing matter that it threatens 
to become the humorcus literary 
center. Dunn and Ade are now fol- 
lowed by Wardon Allan Curtis, who in 
“The Strange Adventures of Mr. Mid- 
dleton,” which Stone publishes, offers an 
uciisually bright collection of chapters, 
Chicagoesque, yet tinged with Eastern 
occultism, in their recital. 

Mr. Middleton is a young Chicagoan, 
blessed with exceeding thrift and un- 
spoiled by any suspicion of a sense of 
humor. When the book opens he is on 
his way to the pawnbroker’s, and en- 
counters the Emir Achmed Ben Daoud. 

“*Salaam Aleikoom!’ said the Emir, 
in a deep, low voice, that seemed to per- 
vade every corner of the room, and cause 
the air to shake in slow vibrations. 
Which being repeated again Mr. Mid- 
dleton replied: ‘I do not understand the 
German language.’ ”’ 


The Emir entertains Mr. Middleton 
with most ingenious and _ entertaining 


tales, and Middleton himself becomes 
mixed up in many weird adventures, al- 
though he is a commonplace young man 
from Wisconsin, where “there is a great 
deal of the alcoholic beverage, beer, but 
such champagne as is to be found there 
is all due to importation, since it is not 
native to the soil, but is brought at great 
expense from France, /a belle France, 
and New Jersey, /a belle New Jersey. 
Regarding the mentality of Germany, 
the author has to say: “Indeed, when 
one has imbibed twelve or fourteen steins 
of beer, and sat in an atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke for some hours, his mind 
attains a clarity, a sense of proportion, 
a power of reflection, speculation and in- 
tuition, which enables him to evolve 
those notable theories for which German 
scholarship is so famous. It is under 
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the intellectual stimulus of the kommers, 
when the foam lies thick in the steins 
and blue clouds of tobacco smoke roll 
overhead, that the great classical schol- 
ars of Germany perceive that the classi- 
cal epics, the Iliad, the Odyssey, the 
7Eneid, are but the typifying of the roll 
ing of the clouds in the empyrean, the 
warfare of the foam-crested waves dash 
ing upon the land; that the meta 
morphoses and amours of the gods, and 
all the myths of the elder world are but 
the mutations of the clouds and the 
fanciful figures they take on, and the 
metamorphoses and hurryings of the 
ever-changing sea with its foam forms 
and the shadows that lie across its un- 
quiet surfaces. Wonderful, indeed, is 
the good sense of the rest of the world 
in accepting unquestioned these im- 
portant discoveries of German scholars 
in the beer kellers, which might well be 
called the laboratories of the classical de- 
partment of the German universities.” 


“The Book of the Months,” which the 
Harpers publish, sends forth with 


fetching margins of color a message 
from the pen of E. F. Benson, who so 
lately jarred our native pride and intel 
lectuality with his book “The Relentless 
City, 

In this later book Benson surprises us 
with a new and infinitely tender mood. 
A Londoner writes, unconventionally, 
but with exceeding cleverness, of his 
experiences through the various months, 


recalling James Lane Allen’s similar 
vein in “A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
There is no touch of Mr. Benson's 


cynicism or cruelly smart tone in this 
charming volume, but rather a worship 
of nature that almost amounts to an in- 
sane idolatry. The description of a 
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night in February, when the Londoner 
gambols about barefoot in the rain, 
would be decidedly mawkish were it not 
so well told. 

He frisks about in the wet until he 
finds the trunk of a tree “which he clings 
to, panting, his cheek against the bark, 
which he bites until strips of it come off, 
and his lips bleed.” Then he digs in 
the earth with his fingers, and_ inci- 
dentally ruins his only pair of dress 
trousers by his closeness to nature’s 
heart. 

Some of these chapters are filled with 
almost womanish sentiment, and are 
harmonious and high-tuned as Celestial 
music. There is a sympathetic nearness 
to humanity and simplicity of manner in 
the writing that places Mr. Benson far 
beyond the rank of society novelist and 
epigrammatist, in which guise we have 
best known him thus far. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co. comes ‘Tea 
Table Talk,” by Jerome K. Jerome, a 
collection of philosophic and 
mildly funny. Mr. Jerome deals with 
social problems in a light, airy fashion 
that divests them of over-importance. 
His earlier touches of wit and pathos 
which made his “Idle Thoughts” so 
charming are missing from this little vol- 
ume, and we do not feel the delightful 
intimacy of style which marked the au- 
thor’s more youthful productions. But 
this is always the price of maturing 
literary perfection. 


ee 


essays, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s purity of style 
is in evidence in her book ‘‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., the simple history of a quaint, 
poetically temperamented child. 

She lives with a somewhat hard- 
shelled Aunt Miranda, and a softer Aunt 
Jane, who fir’ her difficult to under- 
stand. Rebec.’ $s school teacher instructs 
her in the us« if the “indefinite pronoun 
‘one’ as give a refined and elegant 
touch to hterary efforts instead of 
‘you.’” After which Rebecca writes this 
composition on solitude: 

“It would be false to say that one 
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could ever be alone when one has one’s 
lovely thoughts to comfort one. One 
sits by one’s self, it is true, but one 
thinks; one opens one’s favorite book, 
and reads favorite story; one 
speaks to one’s aunt or one’s brother; 
fondles one’s cat, or looks at one’s photo- 
graph album. There is one’s work also; 
what a joy it is to one, if one happens 
to like work. All one’s little household 
tasks keep one from being lonely. Does 
one ever feel bereft when one picks up 
chips to light one’s fire for one’s evening 
meal? Or when one washes one’s milk 
pail before milking one’s cow? One 
would fancy not.” 
se 


one’s 


The hero of George Barr McCutch- 
“The Sherrods” is a degenerate 
and a bigamist, and his final suicide with 
a Malay dagger, for he is artistic even 
in his sins, is the last of a series of 
maudlin criminalities in which he en- 
culfs himself and the two families which 
he acquires. 

That such men exist there is no doubt, 
but the reason for their enshrinement in 
book pages, with an apparent bid for the 
reader’s sympathy, is difficult to under- 
stand. Like Tomlinson, they are neither 
good enough for heaven, nor bad 
enough for hell, from a literary view 
point. 

The writer’s graceful style of writing 
and excellent construction of narrative 
is thrown away on this poor theme. A 
fierce fight between Gene Crawley, an- 
other type of brute, and the much- 
marrying hero is exciting and satisfac- 
tory in its dénonement. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
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He 


Whoever David Gray may be, he has 
brought out a bunch of sporty little sto- 
ries of the horse and the hunt, and 
the horsy men and girls who make such 
a pleasant contrast to the people who 
are found in the boxes but never in the 
ring at our horse shows. 

It is called “Gallops 2,” and the Cen- 
tury Company has brought it out in cov- 
ers the color of a pink hunting coat 
with charming pictures by Granville 
Smith. 
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The writer knows his subject, and 
with his horses and his hounds he intro- 
duces love and humor and the hearty 
fun of country life. “Town life is full 
of temptations, but here in the country 


it is quite different,” remarks Mrs. 
Livingston. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Dashwood, “dif- 


ferent and worse. I’ve lived here ten 
years. But I wouldn’t live anywhere 
else. I like to ride to hounds.” 


ee 


David Graham Phillips’ prolific pen 
is responsible for “The Master Rogue,” 
McClure, Phillips & Co. The title page 
states that the chapters are the “Con- 
fessions of a Crcesus.” 

The story, well told, is an unpleasant 
one, and relates the history of a man 
who sets out, early in life, to be a 
millionaire without the usual hamper- 
ings of conscience as a deterrent in the 
accumulation of his wealth. 

His fortune becomes a Frankenstein, 
and bars him from the love of his fam- 
ily and friends, so much so that as the 
end of the book hastens his death you 
feel a genuine pity for the unhappy, if 
unscrupulous, rogue. 

But the tale is a dreary one, and the 
author makes all his characters unneces- 
sarily hard, the women being specially 
unpleasant and impossible. 
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“Monna Vanna,’ Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s startling play, is remarkable for 
its dialogue rather than its action. It is 
thought-full and dwells on love’s finest 
ideals. In English prose its theme is 
a trifle unpleasant to those who like 
their statues draped. Harpers, the pub- 
lishers. 

st et ot 


The 


Jack Tondon’s 


Macmillan Company publish 
“People of the Abyss,” 


illustrated by photographs, a slum study 
of the English capital made from the 
personal investigation of the author who 
lived in the heart of London’s worst dis- 
trict while pursuing his search for ma- 
terial. 

The 


deduction which Mr. London 
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draws from his experiment seems to be 
that civilization is a mistake. 


em 


“Recollections, Personal and Literary,” 
of Richard Henry Stoddard, edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock, with an introduction 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes, make a collec- 
tion of most interesting chapters de- 
scribing the literary field of half a cen- 
tury ago in New York. 

We who live in times over-rich with 
books, magazines and papers will better 
appreciate our age of plenty when we 
read of these lean years in literature. 
Edgar Allen Poe, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray and Bayard Taylor are among the 
authors known and written of by Mr. 
Stoddard, whose manner is most sincere 
in its simplicity. 
_ 


“ 
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Poems by Josephine Daskam are pub- 
lished by Scribners, in a scarlet and 
gold cover. The author’s beautiful and 
much-read poem ‘‘Motherhood” begins 
the volume, and there are others, the 
best being those that deal with child- 
hood’s joys and sorrows. 

The tenderness of these songs is heart- 
reaching, and the musical quality is in- 
sistent as a lullaby—two charms which 
the work of women poets often lacks. 
Feminine intcllect sometimes seems to 
ripen from the outside, but these Das- 
kam songs have the human note in their 
melody. 


me 
The bachelor maid, who lives in a 
chafing dish under a Japanese um- 


brella, is one of the picturesque girls that 
modern life has evolved. 

There are two of her in ‘‘Merry 
Hearts,” a jolly little story, well named, 
by Anne Story Allen, a new writer, Holt 
& Co., the publishers. The girls live in 
a flat, and have some interesting experi- 
with their friends, giving one 
stunning luncheon to a rich aunt, the 
money for the purchase of which they 
obtained by pawning jewelrv. 

There are pathetic little scenes, too, 
but the mirthful note, which is more in 
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this author’s vein, predominates. Miss 
Story writes with an easy pen, and her 
people are natural, and of the sort one 
likes to meet in books or out of them. 


A handsomely designed cover and 
stunning page margins by George 
Wharton Edmunds, together with 


photogravures by Harrison Fisher, al- 
most overshadow Paul Leicester Ford’s 
story “A Checked Love Affair” and 
“The Cortelyou Feud,” both tales pub 
lished under the former titles by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. : 


e are with dinners 


from somewhat stilted 


society stories, 


talk 





Fisher’s pictures y il 
Mr. Ford’s people, they are such ink and 
paper creations rather than flesh and 
blood humans. 

a ot 


Edith Wharton’s story, “Sanctuary,” 
is published by Scribners, with pictures 
by Walter Appleton Clark. It is a fin- 
ished literary production, exceedingly 
absorbing in its studies of conscience— 
masculine and feminine—and the intrica- 
cies of mother | 

There is a girl in the book, “a melt- 
ing grace of line and color tempering 
her edges with the charming haze of 
youth ; but it occurred to her critic that 
she might emerge from this morning 
mist as a dry and metallic old woman.” 


ove, 


tot ot 


Mr. Edward S. Van Zile’s amusing 
style and clever manner in making an 
intricate plot evolve to a simple and 
happy ending are qualities well indicated 
in his new book, “A Duke and His Dou- 
ble.” Holt & Co.., publishe rs. 

A Chicago merchant and his wife, two 
lovely daughters and a Gilbert-and-Sul- 
livan duke, disguised as a butler, are the 
chief characters in this bright and enter- 
taining storv. 

ee 

Cyrus Townsend Brady has edited 
and revised Dr. Samuel Warren's “Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ a novel of the for- 
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ties that enjoyed vogue when Dickens, 
Scott and Thackeray were the novel 
ists of the day. Funk & Wagnalls 
published the abridged edition under the 
title of “‘Tittlebat Titmouse,” and as the 
work has been rid of much of the 
verbiage of the age when the three-vol- 
ume novel was the thing, the story takes 
on a renewed interest for the modern 
reader. There are sixty-five original 
drawings by Will Crawford. 


ot ot ot 


Charles Scribners’ Sons send out in 
fine style F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Col. 
Carter's Christmas,” a continuation of 
f the Virginia colonel, 
d himself to Mr. Smith's 
ersville.” 

There are pictures by F. C. Yohn, 
and the cover shows a steaming white 
punch bowl between two brass candle- 
sticks, the tapers alight. The art of 
book illustration and cover designing 
seems to be calling out the most marvel- 
ous results in these lines. 


the chronicles of 
who has endeart 
readers in “Car 
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‘The Awakening of the Duchess,” 
by Frances Charles, is charming. It 
has colored illustrations from drawings 
by J. H. Caliga, and Little, Brown & 
Co. publish the book in green and gold, 
with good paper and a distinct type that 
will please its readers. 

This is the story of a rich little girl 
who was very lonely and sad until, after 
some maneuvering with her nurse, she 
makes the acquaintance of her own fash- 
ionable mother, whom she has christened 
“the Duchess.” 

ot ot Ot 


wi | he MS. in the Red Box,” dedic i1¢ | 
to its unknown author by the publisher, 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, is a mys 
tery book. The MS., it is stated in a 
publisher’s note, was submitted in a red 
box without title or author’s name. 

When the reader’s enthusiastic < 
claim of the MS. had been made to the 
publisher, an advertisement was inserted 
in the Atheneum and the Academy, but 
there was no response, 


The date of the story’s beginning is 
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1627, and England is the field of its de- 
velopment. Lovers of historic literature 
will have a chance to revel in this book, 
a casual glance through the pages of 
wltich proving the fact that it fairly bris- 
tles with the out-of-date. 
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Sherwin Cody has edited ‘The Best 
Tales of Edgar Allen Poe,” with intro- 
ductory studies, and A. C. McClurg pub- 
lishes the book. The first story “The 
MS. Found in the Bottle,” was a prize 
story written when Poe was but twenty- 
four. 

It was published in the Baltimore 
Saturday Visitor, and awarded one hun- 
dred dollars. The young author had 
submitted six tales in the contest. 
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Richard Burton’s verse is familiar to 
magazine readers, his “Song of the Un- 
successful,” which appeared in the 
Outlook not long ago, having  re- 
ceived the genuine admiration of all lov- 
ers of real poetry. 

It is included in the author’s newest 
book, “Message and Melody,’ Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston; together 
with numerous others equally musical 
and true in tone. 
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Several stories by Lillian Bell that 
have been printed in the magazines are 
collected under the title ““A Book of 
Girls.” They include “The Penance of 
Hedwig,” “The Last Straw” and ‘The 
Surrender of Lapwing,” the last the 
story of an Indian maiden. These tales 
are in Miss Bell’s usual sprightly man- 
ner, and show distinct studies of th 
Eternal Girl. Page, of Boston, the pub 
lisher 
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“The Enchanted Island of Yew,” by 
L. Frank Baum, who wrote the ‘Wizard 
of Oz,” is published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, with daintily typical pic- 


tures by Fanny Y. Cory. 
It is a fairy tale in which Prince 
Marvel encounters the High Ki of Twi, 
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and other surprising people. This book 
is sure to win plentiful favor from little 
men and women. 


He 


Short stories by John Luther Long 
are published by The Century Company, 
under the title “Sixty Jane,” which is 
the name of the first of the eight tales in 
the book. 

Mr. Long writes with beautiful sym- 
pathy, humanity and humor, surely a 
glorious literary trinity. 
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“The Boss,” by Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Barnes, the publisher, said to be written 
“from the inside,” is a sad revelation, 
if it be a revelation, of the manner in 
which New York is managed politically. 

The figure which the “Boss” purports 
to represent is unmistakable, and _ is 
drawn with Mr. Lewis’ accustomed 
cruel strength and power. 


om 


Another political novel is “The 
Chasm,” by Reginald Wright Kauffman 
and Edward Childs Carpenter, Apple- 
ton, the publisher. It has more of ro- 
mance and dramatic interest than most 
political books, and its stvle never lags 
or grows boresome. 


* * ot 


“The City of the King,” by Mrs. Lew 
Wallace, from the press of Bobbs-Mer 
rill, is a beautifully printed book of the 
Holy Land, the first part descriptive of 
the Jerusalem of Scripture time, and the 
second part telling of the Jerusalem of 
to-day. 
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“Troubadour Tales,” by Evaleen 
Stein, a Bobbs-Merrill book, is made 
beautiful by delicately tinted impression- 
istic pictures in color by Virginia Keep, 
Maxfield Parrish, B. Rosenmeyer and 
Edward Edwards. 

These stories are old-time fairy ro- 
mances for children, and are another 
welcome addition to the holiday output. 








